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INFORMATION FOR DELEGATES 


BEFORE STARTING 


1, 


2, 


WHEN 


9, 


10. 


At; 


Secure your railroad certificate which entitles you to reduced rate on the 
railroads. These can be had on application to the office of the National Council. 


Notify the Hospitality Committee (Rev. Stanley F. Blomfield, 156 Buckingham 
Street, Springfield, Mass, Chairman) when you expect to arrive and how 
long you will stay. If you wish to secure your own accornmodations at a 
hotel, make your reservation well in advance. 


Have your mail sent in care of the National Council. 


YOU REACH SPRINGFIELD 


Report to the office of the Council in the First Congregational Church. There 
you will find any mail that has been forwarded to you. You can secure of- 
ficial badge, proyram, and general information. 


The Hospitality Committee will have an office in the Church House, and this 
committee will be prepared to help all visitors to find suitable lodging places. 
Official delegates will be entertained by the people of the city. 


There will be a number of special features which will be announced during 
the meeting: colleze reunions, state meetings, commission and committee 
meetings, These events will be announced publically and by mail. Hence, 
even if you have directed your mail to a hotel or private home, be sure to 
ask for mail at the “Council Post Office.”’ 


Tickets for the banquets, ete., will be on sale at the Church House. 

Do not fail to visit some of the many points of interest in and around 
Springfield. 

Sunday in the churches of the city will be a great day. Eminent preachers 


will ba in all the pulpits and sermons suitable to the day will be preached. 
Special musie will be provided, 


The Exhibit in the Municipal Auditorium will be worthy of careful study. 


istants will maintain an office in the Church House for 


Dr. Mille and his ; f I 
ing ministers and laymen interested in the Annuity Fund. 


the purpose of me 


The Norninating Committee and the Business Committee will each have an 
office in the Church House with a secretary in charge. 

Dr. Burton will have an office at the Church House, and when not engaged 
with the business sessions of the Council he will be glad to meet ministers 
and laymen who desire to see him. 

A special “Ask Me’ Committee has been formed of the Secretaries of the 
Council and of the Boards to assist each one to have the best time possible. 
The members of this committee will wear an “Ask Me” badge. They want 
to help you. 


ON THE WAY TO AND FROM SPRINGFIELD 
Plan to visit Boston and New York on your way. The boat trip between these 


two cities is very pleasant, and in both cities arrangements have been made 
for special sight-seeing trips. Ask for details. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS REQUIRING ACTION 
AND OTHER BUSINESS 


For the guidance of voting members the following references to 
the pages of this report are made, together with notations of business 
implied or probable in connection with the reports. The list is neces- 
sarily partial. Not all reports are complete, routine business is 
omitted, and all members are free to introduce business not listed. 


From the Executive Committee 


The per capita contributions to continue the same. Page 14. 

Mileage for delegates to be continued. Page 14. 

Continuation of following commissions: Comity, Federation, and 
Unity; Evangelism and Devotional Life; Polity; Religious and Moral 
Education; Social Service; Temperance. The merging of the commis- 
sion on Recruiting of the Ministry and the Status of the Ministry; also 
the Commission on Men’s Work with that on Social Service. The 
question of the discontinuance of the Commissions on Cooperation with 
Foreign Speaking Churches; Near East Relief, and Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund, is raised. Page 138. 

Presentation of Memorial from Massachusetts on Peace. Page 14. 


From the Commission on Missions 


Requesting concurrent action of missionary societies regarding 
functions of the Commission in promotion and on questions involving 
their responsibilities. Page 29. 

Definition of sphere of Commission in promotion. Page 30. 

Budget of Commission with reference to societies. Page 31. 

Plan for coordination of promotional agencies. Page 31. 

Apportionment questions. Page 32. 

Possible definition of functions of Executive Committee. Page 64. 


From Commission on Comity, Federation and Unity 


The Episcopal concordat for supplementary ordination. Page 88. 

Referendum on proposal for Organic Unity. Pages 34 -37. 

Possible pronouncement on cooperation and unity in connection 
with session of afternoon of Oct. 20. 


From the Commission on Evangelism and Devotional Life 


Eight recommendations, including provision for budget, Fall 
Rally, Pre-Easter Campaign, and approval of city and state Federa- 
tion programs. Page 46. 

From the Commission on Polity 


= Amend by-law regarding terms of Members of Corporation. Page 


Amend by-laws to provide for corporate members of C. S. S. E. S. 
and C. P. S. Page 66. 


From Commission on Men’s Work 
Four recommendations, including provision for budget. Page 51. 


From Commission on Near East Relief 


Commendation of the Near East Relief. Page 53. 
z res presented for concurrent action of religious bodies. 
age 58. 


Commission on Temperance 
Fidelity to the Constitution and obedience to law. Page 78. 


RECOMMENDATIONS REQUIRING ACTION 5 


Commission on Social Service 
Possible resolutions on outstanding social problems. Page 72. 


From Commission on Moral and Religious Education 


__ Five recommendations, including coordination of the Commission 
with the field: organization of the Education Society, and much larger 
provision for expenses. Page 71. 


From Commissions on Recruiting and Status of the Ministry 


Continuation of one commission. Page 158. 

Support of summer student workers. Page 158. 
Cooperation with the Annuity Fund by churches. Page 158. 
Provision for expenses. Page 158. 


The Foundation for Education 
Plans for the future of this new board. Page 145. 
The Missionary Societies 


Besides the routine business the Societies will present items of 
important business as indicated in their programs and reports. 


REGULATIONS OF CONSTITUTION AND 
BY-LAWS 


Members 


1. Delegates. Elected by State Conferences and District associations. 


2. Honorary Members. Former moderators and assistant moderators, Minis- 
ters of entertaining churches, speakers, committeemen, commission members, foreign 
missionaries with seven years’ service, corporate members and national executives of 
missionary societies, representatives of colleges and seminaries. Given courtesy of the 
floor. 


8. Corresponding Members. As elected by the Council. Given courtesy of 
floor. 


4. Associate Members. By action of Executive Committee persons enrolled 
for attendance, etc. 


By-Laws 


Made or modified on one day’s notice by two-thirds vote. 


The Roll 


Uncontested delegates presenting credentials constitute voting membership for 
organization. Contested delegations referred to Committee on Credentials. 


Rules of Order 


Rules of order to be adopted at first session. 

Business committee recommends docket of business. Council may overrule. 

Nominating Committee nominates all officers, committees and commissions not 
otherwise provided for. 

Delegates and honorary members eligible for committees. 


Members of Congregational churches eligible for commissions and ad interim 
committees. 5 


Nothing referred to committees except by vote of Council. 

Unless otherwise stated committees consist of five persons, two being laymen. 

Executive Committee recommends program of addresses and discussions sub- 
ject only to the Council. 

Except the Commission on Missions no commission extends beyond one biennium 
except by vote. 

Commissions choose their chairmen, first named calling first meetings. 

Ordinarily first named member is chairman of a committee. 

One-half of each commission to be new members and one-third laymen. 

Council may hold executive sessions during delivery of addregses. 


Limit of papers and reports, 30 minutes; discussion, 10 minutes; presenting 
printed report, 10 minutes. 


A delegate may deputize an alternate for a single session from alternates of 
his appointing body. (By-Law XVIII.) 


Vacancies may be filled for one meeting of Council under By-Law XX. 


Alternate regularly seated in place of principal becomes the principal for 
remainder of the term. (By-Law XXII.) 


OFFICERS, COMMITTEES AND COMMISSIONS 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
AND 
DIRECTORY OF NATIONAL MISSIONARY BOARDS 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


OFFICERS 

Moderator.—Rev. Willliam E. Barton, Oak Park, IIl. 

Assistant Moderators.—Rev. R. H. Potter, Hartford, Conn.; Rev. E. G. Harris, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Secretary.—Reyv. Charles E. Burton, 287 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

Associate Secretary.—Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, 287 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. 

Treasurer.—Mr. Frank F. Moore, 287 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

Executive Committee.—The Moderator and Secretary, ex oOfficiis. 

For two years: Rev. E. H. Byington, West Roxbury, Mass.; Mr. L. R. Eastman, 
Upper Montclair, N. J.; Mr. W. W. Mills, Marietta, O. 

For four years: Rev. Charles F. Carter, Hartford, Conn.; Mr. George D. 
Chamberlain, Springfield, Mass.; Mr. Albert M. Lyon, Boston, Mass. 

For six years: Mr. F. J. Harwood, Appleton, Wis.; Mr. Charles S. Ward, 
Flushing, N. Y.; Mr. Lucien T. Warner, Bridgeport, Conn. 

The Corporation for the National Council.—The Moderator and Secretary, ex 
officiis. 

President.—Rev. William E. Barton. 

1st Vice-President.—Mr. Epaphroditus Peck. 

2nd Vice-President._-Mr. Henry M. Beardsley. 

Secretary.—Rev. Charles E. Burton, 287 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

Treasurer.—Mr. B. H. Fancher. 


Term expires 1925: Mr. Lucius R. Eastman, New Jersey; Mr. Edward W. Peet, 
New York; Mr. E. P. Maynard, New York; Rev. Charles S. Mills, New York; Mr. 
Edwin G. Warner, New York; Mr. J. L. Grandin, Massachusetts; Rev. Clarence H. 
Wilson, New Jersey. 

Term expires 1925: Mr. H. M. Beardsley, Missouri; Rev. D. J. Cowling, Minne- 
sota; Mr. B. H. Fancher, New York; Mr. S. H. Miller, New York; Mr. Epaphroditus 
Peck, Connecticut; Mr. Van A. Wallin, Illinois; Mr. Samuel Woolverton, New York. 


Nominating Committee. 

For two years: Rev. James Blaisdell, Claremont, Cal.; Rev. Edward D. Eaton, 
Wellesley, Mass.; Rev. A. N. Hitchcock, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Frank W. Merrick, 
Rochester, N. H. 

For four years: Mr. A. J. Crookshank, Santa Ana, Cal.; Rev. Marston S. Free- 
man, North Chattanooga, Tenn.; Rev. R. W. Gammon, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. Epaphrodi- 


tus Peck, Bristol, Conn.; Mr. J. M. Whitehead, Janesville, Wis. 
COMMISSIONS 


Comity, Federation and Unity.—Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Chairman; Mr. L. F. Anderson, Walla Walla, Wash.; Rev. G. Glenn Atkins, Detroit, 
Mich.; Rev. William E. Barton, Oak Park, Ill.; Rev. Raymand Calkins, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Mr. W. B. Davis, Cleveland, Ohio; Rev. Robert Hopkins, Denver, Colo.; Rev. 
H. C. King, Oberlin, Ohio; Rev. Eugene W. Lyman, New York City; Rev. J. P. 
O’Brien, New Orleans, La.; Rev. Frank K. Sanders, New York City; Rev. Newman 
Smyth, New Haven, Conn.; Rev. F. J. Van Horn, Tacoma, Wash.; Mr. Lucien C. 
Warner, New York City. 
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Cooperation with Foreign-Speaking Churches.—Rev. H. M. Bowden, New York 
City, Chairman; Rev. E. E. Day, Whittier, Cal.; Rev. F. E. Emrich, Brighton, Mass. ; 
Rey. Gustaf E. Pihl, New Britain, Conn.; Rev. G. L. Smith, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Evangelism and Devotional Life.--_Rev. Wm. Horace Day, Bridgeport, Conn., 
Chairman; Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, New York City, Executive Secretary, ex officio ; 
Rev. Ernest B. Allen, Oak Park, Ill.; Col. John T. Axton, Washington. D. C.: Mr. 
David P. Barrows, Berkeley, Cal.; Rev. E. I. Bosworth, Oberlin, O.; Rev. Robert E. 
Brown, Waterbury, Conn.; Mr. J. A. A. Burnquist, St. Paul, Minn.; Rev. Charles E. 
Burton, New York City; Rev. E. H. Byington, W. Roxbury, Mass.; Mr. W. M. Crane, 
Jr., Dalton, Mass.; Rev. E. W. Cross, Grinnell, Ia.; Rev. Ozora S. Davis, Chicago, 
Ill.; Mr. Sherwood Eddy, New York City; Rev. R. W. Gammon, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. 
J. P. Huget, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, New York City; Rev. Geo. 
F. Kenngott, Los Angeles, Cal.; Rev. Eugene W. Lyman, New York City; Mr. Edward - 
Merrill, Salt Lake City, Utah; Rev. Geo. M. Miller, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. J. E. 
Park, West Newton, Mass.; Mr. Raymond Robins, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. Fred. B. Smith, 
New York City; Mr. Franklin H. Warner, New York City. 


Inter-Racial Cooperation.—Rev. Doremus Scudder, Claremont, Cal., Chairman; 
Rev. A. C. Garner, 48 Edgecomb Ave., New York City; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, 105 E. 
22nd St., New York City; Mr. F. J. Harwood, Appleton, Wis.; Mr. J. R. Rogers, 251 
Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Men’s Work.—Rev. Orville A. Petty, New Haven, Conn., Chairman; Robert S. 
Allyn, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Col John T. Axton (U. S. A.), Washington, D. C.; Arthur 
B. Clark, Milford, Conn.; Lyman T. Crossman, Chicago, Il]l.; James A. Davis, 258 
Broadway, New York City; Rev. Herbert D. Gallaudet, Waterbury, Conn.; Lewis D. 
Gibbs, Newton, Mass.; Rev. Ernest C. Guthrie, Boston, Mass.; Ralph Merritt, Oak- 
land, Cal.; Rev. C. H. Perry, Pasadena, Cal.; Rev. Jason N. Pierce, Washington, 
D. C.; Rev. Harris E. Starr, New Haven, Conn.; Rev. Morris H. Turk, Portland, Me. ; 
Rev. Von Ogden Vogt, Chicago, II]. 


Missions.—The Secretary, ex officio. 


For two years: Rev. Ernest B. Allen, Oak Park, Ill.; Mr. H. M. Beecher, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y.; Mr. E. H. Bigelow, Framingham, Mass.; Mrs. A. M. Gibbons, Cleve- 
land, O.; Rev. Arthur L. Gillett, Hartford, Conn.; Mr. E. C. Goddard, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; Rev. Irving Maurer, Columbus, O.; Rev. Luther A. Weigle, New Haven, Conn. 


For four years: Rev. Raymond C. Brooks, Berkeley, Cal.; Rev. Robert E. 
Brown, Waterbury, Conn.; Rev. H. J. Chidley, Winchester, Mass.; Mr. W. K. Cooper 
Washington, D. C.; Rev. H. P. Dewey, Minneapolis, Minn.; Rev. Chester B. Emerson, 
Detroit, Mich.; Mr. Alfred H. Lundine, Seattle, Wash.; Mr. H. M. Pfiager, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Society Representatives—Rev. G. Glenn Atkins, Detroit, Mich., A. M. A.; Rev. 
A. H. Bradford, Providence, R. I., A. B. C. F. M.; Rev. Charles F. Carter, Hartford, 
Conn., Executive Committee, Nat’l Council; Rev. William Horace Day, Bridgeport, 
Conn., Ed. So. and Pub. So.; Mrs. H. Hastings Hart, White Plains, N. Y., W. H. 
M. F.; Rev. Henry C. King, Oberlin, 0., Education Foundation; Mrs. E. A. Osborn- 
son, Oak Park, Ill., W. B.; Rev. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Conn., Church Exten- 
sion Boards; Mr. Geo. N. Whittlesey, Brooklyn, N. Y., B. M. R. 

State Representatives—Rev. Thomas T. Giffen, Fresno, Cal.; Rev. Carl S. 
Patton, Los Angeles, Cal.; Mr. Charles Welles Gross, Hartford, Conn.; Rev. James 
A. Richards, Winnetka, Ill.; Rev. E. W. Cross, Grinnell, Ia.; Rev. John W. Herring, 
Terre Haute, Ind.; Rev. William M. Elledge, Sabetha, Kan.; Rev. Daniel I. Gross, 
Woodfords, Me.; Mr. Henry K. Hyde, Ware, Mass.; Rev. E. W. Bishop, Lansing, 
Mich.; Mr. A. W. Fagerstrom, Worthington, Minn.; Mr. C. H. Kirschner, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Rev. John A. Holmes, Lincoln, Neb.; Rev. Lucius H. Thayer, Portsmouth, 
N. H.; Rev. A. M. Wight, Syracuse, N. Y.; Rev. John H. Grant, Elyria, O.; Rev. 
A. E. Krom, Providence, R. I.; Rev. Chauncey C. Adams, Burlington, Vt.; Mr. 
Horace C. Mason, Seattle, Wash.; Rev. Charles H. Beale, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Conference Groups’ Representatives—Rev. Reuben A. Beard, Fargo, N. D.; 
Mr. Walter E. Bell, Montclair, N. J.; Rev. Frederick Berghoefer, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. 
Charles W. Burton, Chicago, Ill.; Rev, Thomas H. Harper, Dallas, Texas; Rev. 
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William T. McElveen, Portland, Ore.; Rev. Albert W. Palmer, Honolulu, T. H.; Rev. 
Lawrence A. Wilson, Greely, Colo. 


Near East Relief.—Rev. Clarence H. Wilson, Glen Ridge, N. J., Chairman; 
Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mr. J. B. Clark, New York City; Rev. 
Wm. H. Day, Bridgeport, Conn.; Mr. W. W. Mills, Marietta, O. 


Pilgrim Memorial Fund.—Mr. H. M. Beardsley, Kansas City, Mo., Chairman; 
Mr. Henry G. Cordley, Glen Ridge, N. J.; Rev. D. J. Cowling, Northfield, Minn.; 
Mr. Lucius R. Eastman, Upper Montclair, N. J.; Mr. B. H. Fancher, New York City; 
Rev. Frank J. Goodwin, Litchfield, Conn.; Rev. Oliver Huckel, Greenwich, Conn.; 
Mr. John G. Jennings, Cleveland, Ohio; Mr. Arthur S. Johnson, Boston, Mass.; Mr. 
Frederick B. Lovejoy, Montclair, N. J.; Mr. James Lyman, Evanston, Ill.; Rev. 
Oscar E. Maurer, New Haven, Conn.; Mr. Harry A. Moody, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. 
Lewis T. Reed, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mr. Alanson H. Scudder, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. 
Henry A. Stimson, New York City; Rev. Jay T. Stocking, Upper Montclair, N. J.; 
Mr. Charles C. West, Montclair, N. J.; Mr. Geo. N. Whittlesey, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. 
Clarence H. Wilson, Gien Ridge, N. J. 


Polity.—Rev. Wm. E. Barton, Oak Park, Ill., Chairman; Rev. A. H. Armstrong, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Mr. Clarence Hale, Portland, Me.; Mr. Clark Hammond, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Rev. Geo. F. Kenngott, Los Angeles, Cal.; Rev. Charles S. Nash, Berkeley, 
Cal.; Mr. Dell A. Schweitzer, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Recruiting of the Ministry.—Rev. Ernest Bourner Allen, Oak Park, IIl., Chair- 
man; Rev. Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn.; Rev. Ozora S. Davis, Chicago, IIl.; 
Rev. H. P. Dewey, Minneapolis, Minn.; Rev. Chester B. Emerson, Detroit, Mich.; Rev. 
W. D. Mackenzie, Hartford, Conn.; Rev. Chas S. Mills, New York City; Rev. Frank 
M. Sheldon, Boston, Mass. 


Religious and Moral Education.—Rev. Albert E. Roraback, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Chairman; Rev. Raymond GC. Brooks, Claremont, Cal.; Rev. Frank E. Duddy, Toledo, 
O.; Mr. Eugene C. Foster, White Plains, N. Y.; Rev Hugh Hartshorne, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; Mrs. Warren T. Powell, Oak Park, Ill.; Rev. J. L. Lobingier, Oberlin, O. 


Social Service.—Rev. Nicholas Van der Pyl, Oberlin, O., Chairman; Rev. Henry 
A. Arnold, Toledo, O.; Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, New York City; Rev. Hugh Elmer 
Brown, Evanston, Ill.; Rev. Eugene C. Ford, Wadena, Minn.; Rev. Wm. M. Jardine, 
Manhattan, Kan.; Mr. George W. Mead, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis.; Rev. Charles W. 
Merriam, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Rev. Frazer Metzger, Randolph, Vt.; Mr. James 
Mullenbach, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Harry E. Peabody, Appleton, Wis.; Mr. Raymond A. 
Robins, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. William E. Sweet, Denver, Colo.; Rev. Graham Taylor, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Frank G. Ward, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. Wm. Allen White, Emporia, Kan. 


Status of the Ministry.—Mr. H. M. Beardsley, Kansas City, Mo.; Mr. F. G. 
Cook, Cambridge, Mass.; Mr. W. W. Mills, Marietta, O.; Mr. Ernest N. Warner, 
Madison, Wis.; Mr. Franklin H. Warner, New York City. 

Temperance.—Rev. W. A. Morgan, Washington, D. C., Chairman; Mr. Nathan 
W. Littlefield, Providence, R. I.; Rev. J. N. Pierce, Washington, D. C.; Mr. E. E. 
Slosson, Washington, D. C.; Mr. Thomas Sterling, Washington, D. C.; Mr. Wayne 
B. Wheeler, Washington, D. C. 


MEMBERS OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
IN AMERICA 


Rev. Arthur H. Armstrong, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. Edmund A. Burnham, Taun- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. Allen E. Cross, Milford, Mass.; Rev. William J. Campbell, Youngs- 
town, O.; Rev. Alexander C. Garner, New York City; Rev. Frank H. Fox, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. Ira J. Houston, Iowa 
City, Ia.; Rev. Theodore B. Lathrop, Framingham, Mass.; Rev. Wm. T. McElveen, 
Portland, Ore.; Prof. C. Rexford Raymond, Berea, Ky.; Mr. Ralph Flanders, Spring- 
field, Vt.; Mr. A. W. Fagerstrom, Worthington, Minn.; Pres. Edward F. Green, Star, 
N. C.; Mr. Marion Lawrance, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. H. F. Holton, Brockton, Mass. ; 
Rev. E. T. Root, Boston, Mass.; Rev. E. B. Sanford, Rockfall, Conn.; Prof. Edwin 
C. Norton, Claremont, Cal.; Rev. M. H. Wallace, Detroit, Mich.; Hon. Wayne B. 
Wheeler, Washington, D. C.; Rev. Benjamin S. Winchester, Fairfield, Conn.; Hon. 
John M. Whitehead, Janesville, Wis. 
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DIRECTORY OF OFFICERS OF THE MISSIONARY BOARDS 


(*Unless stated otherwise, city addresses are as follows: New York, 287 Fourth 
Avenue; Boston, 14 Beacon Street; Chicago, 19 South La Salle Street.) 
THE AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


*Boston, Mass. 


President: Rev. Edward C. Moore. 

Foreign Secretaries: Rev. James L. Barton, Rev. William E. Strong. 

Associate Secretary: Rev. Ernest W. Riggs. 

Office Secretary: H. E. B. Case. 

Home Secretary: Rev. Cornelius H. Patton. 

Associate Secretary: Rev. D. Brewer Eddy. 

Candidate Secretary: (Acting) Mark H. Ward, M. D. 

Editorial Secretary: Rev. Enoch F., Belli. 

Assistant Secretary: Rev. Charles E. White. 

Treasurer: Frederick A. Gaskins. 

Publishing and Purchasing Agent: Harvey Meeken. 

District Secretaries: Rev. W. W. Scudder, *New York; Rev. W. F. English, Jr. ; 
Rev. A. N. Hitchcock, Asso., *Chicago; Rev. H. H. Kelsey, 419 Phelan Bldg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


THE WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS 


*Boston, Mass. 


President: Mrs. Franklin H. Warner. 

Home Secretary: Miss Helen B. Calder. 

Foreign Secretary: Miss Kate G. Lamson. 

Editorial Secretary: Miss Alice M. Kyle. _ 

Associate Secretaries: Miss Anne L. Buckley, Mrs. Theodore S. Lee. 

Young People’s Work: Miss Ruth I. Seabury; Assist., Miss Agnes S. Kelsey. 
Treasurer: Mrs. Frank G. Cook. 

Assistant Treasurer: Miss S. Emma Keith. 


THE WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR 
*Chicago, IIl. 


President: Mrs. George M. Clark. 

Foreign Secretary: Mrs. Lucius O. Lee. 

Home Secretary: Miss Mary D. Uline. 
Treasurer: Mrs. S. E. Hurlburt. 

Assistant Treasurer: Miss N. E. Harris. 
Editorial Secretary: Miss Dorothy R. Swift. 
Thank-Offerings: Mrs. L. L. Davis. 

Secretary Literature: Miss Annie E. Nourse. 
Young People’s Secretary: Miss A. de la Porte. 
Children’s Secretary: Miss Mary Lamberton. 


THE WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC 
760 Market St., San Francisco 


President: Mrs. R. C. Kirkwood. 

Executive Secretary: Mrs, Wm. W, Ranney. 
Home Secretary: Mrs. C. A. Kofoid. 
Foreign Secretary: Mrs. E. R. Wagner. 
Treasurer: Mrs. W. W. Ferrier. 


THE COUNCIL OF WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSION BOARDS 
250 Church St., New Haven, Conn. 


Chairman: Mrs. Ernest A. Evans. 
Executive Secretary: Miss Edith Woolsey. 


cago; 


OFFICERS, COMMITTEES AND COMMISSIONS ait 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


*New York City 


President: Rev. Nehemiah Boynton. 

Corresponding Secretaries: Rev. George L. Cady, Rev. Fred L. Brownlee. 
Associate Secretary: Rev. Samuel L. Loomis. 

Secretary of Woman’s Work: Mrs. F. W. Wilcox. 

Treasurer: Irving C. Gaylord. 

District Secretaries: Rev. Alfred V. Bliss, *Boston; Rev. Frank N. White, *Chi- 
Rev. George W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San Francisco. 


THE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
*New York City 


President: Rev. J. Percival Huget. 

General Secretary: Rev. Ernest M. Halliday. 

Secretary of Missions: Rev. Frank L. Moore. 

Treasurer: Charles H. Baker. 

Assistant Treasurer: Frank F. Moore. 

Secretary ef Woman’s Department: Miss Miriam L. Woodberry. 
Field Secretary: Rev. W. G. Puddefoot. 


SUPERINTENDENTS OF MISSIONARY DISTRICTS AND DEPARTMENTS 


Alaska and N. Idaho.—Rev. L. O. Baird, Plymouth Ch., Seattle, Wash. 
Dano-Norwegian, Swedish, and Slavic Departments.—Rev. O. C. Grauer, 44 N. 


Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


Finnish Department.—Rev. H. M. Bowden, *New York. 

German Department.—Rev. Herman Obenhaus, *Chicago, III. 

Indiana.—Rev. John Humphreys, Angola, Ind. 

Middle Atlantic District.—Rev. C. W. Carroll, 133 S. 63d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Montana.—Rev. Elmer H. Johnson, 16 Babcock Bldg., Billings, Mont. 

North Dakota.—Rev. A. C. Hacke, 1424 6th Ave. S., Fargo, N. D. 

Oregon and South Idaho.—Rev. C. H. Harrison, 420 Platt Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
Rocky Mountain District (Colorado, Utah and Wyoming).—-Rev. A. J. Sullens, 


219 Guardian Trust Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


South Dakota.—Rev. David J. Perrin, Huron, S. D. 

South Central District.—Rev. A. E. Ricker, 1725 N. Fitzhugh Ave., Dallas, Tex. 
Southeast District.—Rev. L. H. Keller, 9 W. Ellis St., Atlanta, Ga. 

Southwest District.—Rev. J. H. Heald, 1117 Laurel St., El Paso, Texas. 

City Work.—Rev Luman H. Royce, *New York. 

Foreign-Speaking Work.—Rev. Henry M. Bowden, *New York. 

Negro Work.—Rev. H. M. Kingsley, *New York. 

Rural Work.—Rev. Malcolm Dana, *New York. 


SUPERINTENDENTS OR SECRETARIES OF CONSTITUENT STATES 


Maine.—Rev. Charles Harbutt, 95 Exchange St., Portland. 

New Hampshire.—Rev. E. R. Stearns, Concord. 

Vermont.—Rev. Wm. F. Frazier, Savings Bank Bldg., Burlington. 
Massachusetts Home Miss. Society.—-Rev. F. E. Emrich, Sec., *Boston; Rev. 


John J. Walker, Asso. Sec., *Boston. 


Rhode Island.—Rev. Gideon A. Burgess, Providence. 

Missionary Society of Connecticut.—Rev. Sherrod Soule, Hartford. 

New York.—Rev. Walter H. Rollins, “New York. 

Ohio —Rev. E. S. Rothrock. 801 Hippodrome Bldg., Cleveland. 

Illinois.—Rev. C. C. Merrill, *Chicago. 

Wisconsin.—Rev. Theo. R. Faville, Madison. 

Michigan.—Rev. J. W. Sutherland, 505 American State Savings Bank Bldg., 


Lansing. 


Iowa.—Rev. P. A. Johnson, Grinnell. 

Kansas.—Rev. J. B. Gonzales, Topeka. 

Nebraska.—Rev. S. I. Hanford, 408-409 Ganter Bldg., Lincoln. 

Northern California._-Rev. W. J. Menchin, 760 Market St., San Francisco. 
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Southern California.—Rev. Geo. F. Kenngott, 315 S. Broadway, Los Angeles. 
Missouri.—Rev. A. R. Atwood, Fountain and Aubert Aves., St. Louis. 
Minnesota.—Rev. Everett Lesher, 525 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis. 
Washington.—Rev. L. O. Baird, Plymouth Ch., Seattle. 


CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
*New York City 
President: Rev. J. Percival Huget, General Secretary: Rev. Ernest M. Halli- 
day, Church Building Secretary: Rev. James Robert Smith, Associate Secretary: Rey. 
Charles E. Richards, Field Secretaries: Rev. George T. McCollum, *Chicago; Rey. 
William W. Leete, *Boston, Treasurer: Charles H. Baker, Assistant Treasurer: 
Frank F, Moore. é 


SUNDAY SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
*New York City 
President: Rev. J. Percival Huget, General Secretary: Rey. Ernest M. Halli- 


day, Extension Secretary: Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Treasurer: Charles H. Baker, 
Assistant Treasurer: Frank F. Moore. 


THE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
*Boston, Mass. 

President: Rev. Charles Reynolds Brown, General Secretary: Rev. Frank M. 
Sheldon, Social Service Secretary: Rev. Arthur E. Holt, Missionary Education Sec- 
retary: Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Student Secretary: Rev. Harry T. Stock, Treasurer: 
Arthur J. Crockett. 

District Secretaries: Rev. Erwin L. Shaver, *Boston; Rev. George R. Andrews, 
*New York; Rev. Charles L. Fisk, 801 Hippodrome Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio; Rev. Rob- 
ert W. Gammon, *Chicago; Rev. R. J. Montgomery, Grinnell, Iowa; Rev. C. G. Mur- 
phy, 408 Ganter Bldg., Lincoln, Neb.; Rev. F. J. Estabrook, 219 Guardian Trust Bldg., 
Denver, Colo.; Rev. Fred Grey, 6th and University Sts., Seattle, Wash.; Rev. George 
T. Simons, 312 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


THE PUBLISHING SOCIETY (THE PILGRIM PRESS) 
*Boston, Mass. 


President: Rev. Charles Reynolds Brown. 
General Secretary: Rev. Frank M. Sheldon. 
Editor and Business Manager: Sidney A. Weston. 
Treasurer: Arthur J. Crockett. 
THE BOARD OF MINISTERIAL RELIEF 

100 East 42nd St., New York 
President: Rev. Henry A. Stimson. 
Secretary: Rev. Charles S. Mills. 
Treasurer: B. H. Fancher. 
Western Secretary: Rev. Francis L. Hayes, *Chicago; New England Repre- 

sentative: Rev. F. W. Hodgdon, *Boston. 
THE ANNUITY FUND 

100 East 42nd St., New York 
President: Rev. Henry A. Stimson. 
Secretary: Rev. Charles S. Mills. 
Financial Secretary: Rev. William T. Boult. 


Treasurer: B. H. Fancher. 


THE FOUNDATION FOR EDUCATION 
*Chicago, Ill. 
Chairman of Trustees: Rev. Henry C. King. 
President: G. W. Nash. 
Treasurer: The Central Trust Co. of Illinois. 


THE WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY FEDERATION 
*New York City 
President: Mrs. Mary W. Herring. 
General Secretary: Mrs. John J. Pearsall. 
Treasurer: Mrs. Philip S. Suffern. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


At the close of the National Council in Los Angeles, the services 
which had been rendered so faithfully and efficiently by Dr. Edward 
DL. Eaton, in filling out the unexpired term of the greatly lamented 
Dr. Herring, came to an end and the newly elected secretary, Dr. Bur- 
ton, entered upon the duties of his office. For a few months, his 
time was divided between the National Council and the Church Ex- 
tension Boards, the expense, also, being shared alike by those two 
bodies. Consecrated devotion to the interests of the denomination 
and the Kingdom of God, far-seeing judgment and resourceful ini- 
tiative, coupled with unremitting industry, have characterized his 
labors, whose results appear in so much of the work done in the 
past two years. 

The Executive Committee has continued to find one of its 
important functions in helping to coordinate the work of our various 
commissions and to consult with representatives of various societies 
to a similar end. Dr. Sanders has been asked to see that the plan 
of organic union was presented before the State bodies. Reports 
have been received and conferences have been held with several chair- 
men of commissions. The suggestion was offered and has met with 
favorable response that the director of the work of recruiting for the 
ministry be associated with the Education Society. The Secretary 
has been authorized to confer with the chairmen of commissions with 
reference to their communications to the churches in order to avoid 
confusion and to secure effectiveness and in various ways your com- 
rittee has sought to act as a clearing-house for denominational unity. 


There is pressing need that the Council give careful attention to 
its use of commissions. They should be appointed only after deliber- 
ate consideration. Adequate financial provision should be made for 
the effective discharge of their functions. They should be compact 
as to membership and geographical representation. They should be 
appointed only for distinct and important tasks outside the domain of 
existing commissions and societies, while the list should be constantly 
revised. It is observed, also, that there is some confusion arising 
from the inexact and diverse naming of our various organizations. 
In view of these considerations it would seem advisable to refer this 
subject to a special committee for early report to the Council. 


In regard to other ecclesiastical and religious organizations this 
committee provides a medium of communication and interchange. 
The International Committee of the Y. M. C. A. has availed itself 
of the opportunity thus presented, to mutual advantage, and the 
Federal Council has representatives appointed by this Committee. 
Inquiries have come from the Evangelical Protestant churches in 
Ohio and Pennsylvania looking toward reception into our fellowship, 
and a recommendation to this effect is now before their churches. 


Questions involving our Congregational polity, often delicate 
and subtle, not infrequently arise, requiring counsel and decision 
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which can be given only by those conversant with denominational 
ideals and practice. Problems of ministerial standing, qualification 
and standards for ordination, call for examination and frequently 
require re-statement and fresh definition. The presence of Dr. Bar- 
ton on this Committee, with his thorough knowledge of Congrega- 
tional polity, has led to important action in this field. This will ap- 
pear in the report of the Commission on Polity in regard to rep- 
resentation in the National Council of our churches on Mission fields, 
with special reference to Porto Rico; also in connection with the 
qusetion of affiliated membership in District associations of churches 
and ministers who have also a connection with their own foreign lan- 
guage associations. Beside instances of this kind, the Pilgrim Me- 
morial Fund is inevitably giving rise to technical questions bearing 
on membership, all the more important because involving monetary 
rights and obligations. While your committee, of course, does not 
pass final judgment on these matters, it has considerable responsi- 
bility, in cooperation with the officials of the Memorial Fund, in see- 
ing that they are not overlooked and that final action is secured from 
the responsible parties. 


It is a satisfaction to report that the financial condition of the 
Council Treasury remains on a sound basis, as it has done for the 
last ten years since the meeting at Kansas City. With the consider- 
able extension of official activity, the four cents per capita, which the 
churches for the most part willingly and systematically pay, remains 
adequate for the administrative business, while the additional one 
cent per member is reserved for the traveling expenses of the dele- 
gates. How far satisfactory this will prove to be will appear more 
clearly after the meeting at Springfield, which will more clearly indi- 
cate the normal and ordinary effect of this policy than could be judged 
from the meeting at Los Angeles, where the distance was so excep- 
tional. 

The office force has been somewhat re-cast, Dr. Fagley bringing 
resourceful qualities to the position of Associate Secretary, dividing 
his time between this position and that of the Secretary of the Com- 
mission on Evangelism, but this addition has not necessitated any 
considerable increase in the office expense. 

The following memorial is received from the Mass. Congrega- 
tional Conference: 

VOTED, That in view of the need of a generation of children 
brought up to the idea of the wrong of attempting to settle International 
disputes by means of war, and of the necessity for the promotion and 
practice of peace, this Conference take action to put into the church and 
the church school an effective program of education against war and for 


peace. 

That to this end we petition the National Council at its coming 
meeting in Springfield to appoint a special committee for this purpose or 
to refer it to some committee already in existence. 


REPORT OF THE CORPORATION FOR THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL 


The broad charter of the Corporation enables it to receive, hold 
and administer funds and property for the use of the National Coun- 
cil, or of any organization, or any particular church within the fellow- 
ship. At present its work is chiefly given to the custody of the Pil- 
grim Memorial Fund. Its Finance Committee invests payments on 
subscriptions and the Corporation semi-annually pays over to the 
Trustees of the Annuity Fund the net distributable income on the 
same. 

The Corporation had received from the Pilgrim Memorial Fund 
Commission up to June 1, 1928, $3,996,591.20, with further additions 
from legacies of $16,475.00, a total of $4,013,066.20, an increase of 
$1,702,927.00 since the last report to the Council as of January 1, 1921. 
The Corporation reports payments to the Trustees of the Annuity 
Fund of the distributable income of the Pilgrim Memorial Fund as fol- 
lows: June 1920, $26,000; December, 1920, $42,000; June 1921, 
$54,000; December, 1921, $68,000; June 1922, $70,000; December 1922, 
$87,000; June 1923, $89,000; a total of $436,000. These semi-annual 
payments will be further increased in the immediate future, if the 
subscriptions of $1,926,109.67 on the books of the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund Commission, June 1, 1923, are discharged. It is hoped also that 
the Fund may be materially augmented by legacies and conditional 
gifts until it shall reach the full measure of $8,000,000 definitely 
named as the objective in the National Council meeting of 1921. 

Expenses incurred by the Corporation from January 1, 1920 to 
January 1923 have been $10,584.82 for charges involved in the invest- 
ment of funds, for the safe keeping of securities and for the collection 
of income. 

The report of the Treasurer, showing the table of securities, is 
separately printed and may be had, on application, from the office, 
Pershing Square Building, 100 East 42nd Street, New York City. 

The Finance Committee up to January 1, 1928, had made a total 
investment of $3,112,689.40. So wisely were the funds invested that 
through the sale and exchange of securities a profit of $21,215.03 was 
realized and the securities held showed January 12, 1923, an appre- 
ciation in market value of $346,377.44. The Finance Committee holds 
itself strictly within the laws for the investment of funds held in 
trust in the State of New York, where the office of the Corporation is 
located, and the laws of the State of Connecticut, where it was incor- 


porated. 
The Herring Memorial Fund 


The Hubert C. Herring Memorial Fund, as reported at the last 
National Council, had, May 1, 1921, a total of $14,884.68. The Cor- 
poration is pleased to report that the objective of the Fund, $20,000, 
was reached December 31, 1921, and that the total actual payments to 
the Fund, June 7, 1923, were $20,200.38. 
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The Resignation of Judge Simeon E. Baldwin, LL. D. 


The Corporation records with regret the retirement of Judge 
Simeon E. Baldwin, LL. D., Vice-President of the Corporation and 
former Chief Justice of the State of Connecticut, December 16, 1921, 
en account of impaired health. The Corporation inscribed upon the 
record of its meeting as of that date a special minute in recognition of 


his service which was in part as follows: 


“We recognize the large and influential part which he 
had in the construction of the charter, in its liberal interpre- 
tation, in the adjustment of its terms to new conditions as 
they have arisen, and in the application of its provisions for 
wide service in the Congregational Churches. 


“Serving as First Vice-President from the beginning 
until the present date, the fidelity of his devotion and the 
wisdom of his counsel have been such that the measure of 
indebtedness may not be adequately expressed, but this 
minute shall stand upon the records as an indication of the 
service rendered and of the high esteem in which he is held 
by his associates and by the whole fellowship of the churches.” 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE CORPORATION 
STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


DECEMBER 31, 1922 
Assets 
: Par Value 
Us SGovernmentybOnds: 2. meses $1,461,400.00 
Railroad Bonds .. 2,688,560.00 


Book Value 
$1,386,507.75 
2,039,605.06 


Public Utility Bonds.. % 56,000.00 50,500.00 
Others ond Seren re etme ee ee 22,100.00 22,100.00 
SS COCK SR mere cate eer an ranean 600.00 548.00 
MOI BAUS C Sire eeneh arenes te een comes etree 170,000.00 170,000.00 

$4,398,660.00  $3,669,260.81 
Bond S@ OUD ONS co) ah core tectrein es natasha otek epee ease ene reer 850.00 
CGPS) 0 eet eeemc tein ob arcane hese ane pert crea erence ah rece po keeper 143,099.90 


Pilgrim Memorial Fund: 


$3,813,210.71 


Brin cipaly site een nk ene $3,752,101.23 
TY CONG: vais chet, we We ieee reer ens, Ores See 49.66 
$3,752,150.89 
Herring Memorial Fund: 
PATI CIHD Ali. pieceivnee eed noel ene $20,100.38 
20,100.38 
Conditional Gitte uns tees cee ees eee 37,341.38 
National Council: 
LPH OCCT OFT. ieee ee nee Se eee A es Ra $3,581.33 
A BAVGXOVAGVSS. Lents Ese Ep MOR sina ke 36.73 
3,618.06 
$3,818,210.71 


Custodian of Funds, The Bankers’ Trust Co. of New York. 


AUDITORS: 
Payne and Merrill, accounts of 1921 


Hurdman and Cranstoun, accounts of 1922 


STATISTICAL REPORT FOR THE BIENNIUM 


The banner biennium of the denomination seems to be indicated 
by the statistics of 1921 and 1922. Statistics may always be dis- 
counted as recording too little or declaring too much. That they have 
real value, however, cannot be gainsaid, and in accordance with the 
Bylaws which direct the Secretary “to present in each stated meet- 
ing comprehensive and comparative summaries for the two years pre- 
ceding,” they are here set down. 


For comparative purposes a table is subjoined covering the 
period of the last thirty years, preceded with those of ten, twenty 
and thirty years earlier. (See page 22.) 


The Churches 

There were more additions to the churches by 12,902 than in any 
previous biennium of our history, the record being 151,395 as com- 
pared with 138,493 in 1914-15. There were more additions on con- 
fession of faith by 4,797, the number being 90,050 as compared with 
85,253 in 1915-16. The net gain in membership exceeds that of any 
cther biennium except that of ’94 and ’95, when the net gain was 
larger only because of the small revision of roll, namely, 19,790 con- 
trasted with 52,789. This exception to the record points to a weak- 
ness in our church life today, since such “revision ” stands for spir- 
itual deaths, which outnumber the natural deaths by two and one 
half to one, the Year Book showing deaths as 19,738 and revision of 
roll 52,789. Special attention to the situation has been given on the 
part of the Commission on Evangelism and Devotional Life, which 
has been urging the churches to give worthy care to the 115,000 and 
more absentee members, from whose numbers is recruited the roll of 
revision. 

It is a significant fact that while 40,247 letters of transfer were 
granted 61,345 were received. We seem to receive 50 per cent more 
letters than we give. Does this mean that we are parasitic to that 
extent, depending upon other denominations to win recruits to the 
Kingdom and enlarging our numbers from their ranks? 


The number of churches January 1, 1923, is shown to be 5,826, 
a figure which gives us pause when compared with those of recent 
years. The statistical curve was gradually upward until 1915 when 
it reached 6,103. Successive years showed 6,098, 6,050, 6,019, 5,953, 
5,924, 5,878, 5,826, or a loss of 277 churches in seven years. There 
ig cause for congratulation insofar as the reduced number means the 
reduction of overchurching; it is bad in the degree that it signifies 
yace suicide chargeable to unwillingness to bear the burden of rearing 
a church family. 


It is significant that this decrease in the number of churches 
corresponds with that of home missionaries, the number of mission- 
aries in 1914 being 1,788 as compared with 1,394 in 1922, a loss of 
894. We learned as a denomination during the last half of the nine- 
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teenth century to do home missionary work in the rapidly growing 
rural and village communities of the frontier. By the end of the 
nineteenth century the frontier had changed to the city suburb and 
foreign-speaking community. The expense of building and manning 
in these fields is anywhere from double to ten times that of the old 
lome missionary service. These facts taken with the reduction in the 
purchasing power of the dollar as compared with prewar times ac- 
counts for the reduction in the number of churches because of the re- 
duction in the number of home missionaries and corresponding in- 
sufficiency of building aid. 

We are still a fellowship of small churches. Of the 5,826 
churches 4,866, or 83%, have 250 cr fewer members. Approximately 
60 per cent have 100 members or less, and nearly 40% have only fifty 
members or less, while but 349 churches have over 500 members and 
only 638 over 1,000. With 5,826 churches there are reported 3,905 
pastoral units; 1,199 churches reported vacant pulpits; 1,277 are 
yoked, a pastor serving more than one church; 245 are served by 
licentiates, and 125 are otherwise supplied. 


Eight hundred and seventy-six churches report no contributions 
on the apportionment; 670 make no report of any benevolences 
whatever; 1,140 fail to report any home expenses, from which it 
may be gathered that close to 1,000 churches are dormant, dying 
or dead; that is, in each family of six one is sick unto death. As 
in human families some deaths are to be expected; others of the 
sick recover. The serious consideration in both cases is that some 
do not recover who might do so with proper treatment. The test 
of effectiveness in our democratic order is therefore the measure of 
efficiency in the treatment of our sick churches as well as in the 
service of organizing new ones. 


Ministers 

The best news with regard to the ministry is doubtless the show- 
ing in the salary column. Roughly speaking the Home Missionary 
Society regards a salary of less than $1,500 as a non-living wage, 
even in the case of those who have free use of parsonage. It is a 
situation sufficiently serious therefore to demand thought and prayer 
to discover that 41 per cent of our ministers receive less than this 
amount, and that 15 per cent of them receive less than $1,000. (See 
table, page 20.) The encouragement is found in the comparisons 
Forty-one per cent in 1922 corresponds with 51 per cent in 1920 under 
the $1,500 mark, and the 15 per cent under $1,000 corresponds with 23 
per cent two years earlier. Moreover, 63 per cent fell below the 
$1,500 mark in 1919, as against the 41 per cent in 1922, and 29 per cent 
below the $1,000 mark in 1919 instead of the 15 per cent of 1922; 
$1,457,171 more was paid to pastors in the biennium than in the pre- 
ceding two years, the totals being $13,839,148 compared with 
$12,881,971. The average salary in 1922 is reported as $1,778 com- 
pared with $1,600 two years previous, and with $1,440 four years ago, 
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or 23.4 per cent increase in four years. The total paid to pastors in 
1914 was $4,544,972 as compared with $6,943,541 in 1922, showing an 
increase of 52.8 per cent since prewar days. Yet the change in money 
values means that what pastors receive today is scarcely equal in pur- 
chasing power to what they received before the war, leaving us the 
same problem of inadequate salaries that we faced in 1914. 


The number of parsonages is reported at 3,198, or 712 fewer than 
the number of pastoral units. 


The number of ministers is shown to be 5,620, the smallest in 
twenty-two years. Of these, 3,303 are reported as serving churches 
end 2,317 without charge. Why so many ministers without churches? 
One hundred and twenty are filling denominational administrative 
positions; 98 others fill non-denominational administrative positions; 
$1 are in other distinctively religious work, 13 of them being chap- 
lains, 22 evangelists and 46 special missionaries; 241 are in educa- 
tional work, of which 28 are presidents, 8 principals, 155 professors 
and 50 teachers. There are 20 editors; 8 lecturers; 129 in business 
and the professions. Of the remaining 1,620 probably 1,000 are re- 
tired on account of age or other disabilities, leaving approximately 
620 unaccounted for. One hundred and twenty-six ministers in the 
Year Book list are marked with a star, indicating that they are not 
now reported by conference registrars with no explanation given for 
dropping their names. This fact emphasizes the importance of care 
on the part of associations and conferences in keeping the records of 
ministers’ standing. 


A study of the table reveals the following: In 1922, 95 were or- 
dained against 140 deaths; in seven years 716 were ordained and 951 
died, showing a balance on the wrong side of 235 or 34 per year., while 
in the fifteen years preceding, 1,808 were ordained against 1,528 
deaths, a surplus of 280 or 12 per year. The present record of fall- 
ing off in ordinations means that we have been turning to other de- 
nominations to supply us with our ministers. A mixture of blood in 
religious service is desirable. It is, however, good for a denomination 
that it should supply to others as many ministers as it receives from 
others. We now have more than five hundred ministers serving our 
churches who do not have Congregational standing. 


Sunday Schools 
In the first year of the biennium the number of Sunday School 
pupils reached the total of 781,195, by far the largest in the history 
of the denomination. The number dropped slightly to 779,753 in 
1922. The average for the two years of the biennium is 8,740 in ex- 
cess of that of any preceding two year period. 


Young People’s Societies 


Recent years have shown a falling off in the number of young 
people’s societies and of members of these societies as compared with 
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the flowery days of the young people’s movement. The average for 
the two years has been 2,798 societies compared with 2,692 in the pre- 
ceding biennium, with 118,368 members compared with 105,955 as the 
average of 1919-20. This upward direction of the curve is encour- 


aging. 
Finances 


The financial statistics (see table) reward careful study. The 
aggregate amount for home expenses in the biennium is $32,817,151. 
Jt was $27,240,556 in the preceding biennium, the highest amount to 
that date. The splendid gain of $5,576,595 is thus shown. Going back 
to the biennium just before the war in 1913-14 we find the amount 
to be $20,890,646, 1921-22 thus indicating an increase of 57 per 
cent, a ratio which is fairly comparable with the change in the value 
of the dollar. The aggregate of benevolences for the biennium, pass- 
ing through the treasuries of the churches amounted to $10,699,089 
compared with $9,945,714 in 1919-20, a gain of 7.6 per cent. The 
amount just before the war in 1913-14 was $4,650,742. This indi- 
cates an increase of 130 per cent over pre-war days. Two factors are 
to be taken into account here, namely, the Pilgrim Memorial Fund 
campaign and the Congregational World Movement campaign. The 
tables of per capita giving show the year 1920 to have been the best 
in our history, with a per capita of $7.56 per member for benevol- 
ences and $25.92 for total giving to home expenses and benevolences. 
The per capita dropped slightly in 1921 to $6.54 for benevolences and 
$25.67 for the total, and in 1922 to $6.08 for benevolences and $25.64 
for the total. It is to be hoped that this does not indicate that we 
have reached a dead level from which we cannot ascend. The needs 
and opportunities for building the Kingdom of God in the world are 
too great to permit of satisfaction with results attained, gratifying 
as they may be. 


Taking apportionment benevolences alone we reached in 1921 the 
gratifying figure of $2,890,894, and in 1922 of $2,955,077, a total of 
$5,845,971, which is to be compared with $4,439,428 in the preceding 
biennium, the best to that date. The gain is, therefore, $1,406,548, 
or 82 per cent in the two years. Reverting to the pre-war standards 
we find the gifts for the biennium of 1913-14 to have aggregated 
$2,483,345, over which the gifts of 1921-22 show an increase of 135 
per cent. Gratifying as are these returns the fact that income from 
investments and from legacies has not correspondingly increased 
ieaves our missionary societies facing deficits in their current budgets 
without the ability to move forward strongly in the face of challeng- 
ing opportunities throughout the world. 


It is only candid to observe that these statistics are not wholly 
reliable, and particularly to call attention to the fact that in a period 
of thirty years not a few changes have been made in methods of re- 
porting which vitiate slightly the comparisons. 
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The current year book shows the capital assets of the denomina- 
tion to be: Property of the churches, $123,975,776; invested funds 
held by the churches, $14,519,398; the comparable figures in 1920 
were $112,020,676 in property and $12,158,991 in funds. There is 
held by denominational agencies, perhaps $50,000,000 more. The 
toregoing figures show the Congregational churches of the United 
States to be both sound at heart and solvent in pocketbook. 


1922 SALARIES BY STATES AND SUPERINTENDENCY DISTRICTS 


STATES AND Under $1000 $1500 $2000 $3000 % Under 

DISTRICTS $1000 —1499 -1999 —2999 and over | $1500 
1Southwestern...... 0- 0% 1- 9% 5-45% 38-27% 2-19% 9% 
Rhode Island....... BEG 1- 4% 10-40% 7-28% 5-20% 12% 
Minnesota.......... 13— 9% 26-18% 52-36% 36-25% 17-12% 20% 
IMissourie cron esses 5-10% 7-15% 15-32% 13-28% 7-15% 26% 
USA MSAS Me sentence 6-— 8% 14-18% 32-41% 20-26% 6— 7% 27% 
California, So... ...-; 6-— 6% 23-22% 39-38% 18-17% 18-17% 28% 
PUIGOIS We ots oe te ee 21- 9% 52-21% 65-27% 63-26% 42-17% 30% 
TOWaCeRe esos Coe 18-— 9% 46-22% 70-33% 57-28% 16-— 8% 31% 
Nebraska. casa schol ve 12-110, 23-20% 52-46% 22-19% 4—- 4% 31% 
Wisconsin). « o.7 sues 15-11% 28-20% 44-32%, 37-27% 13-10% 31% 
California, No....... 5- 6% 20-26% 30-39% 13-17% 9-12% 32% 
arocky: Mb. 6 csln oe 10-12% 17-20% 32-38% 18-21% | 7— 9% 32% 
’Middle Atlantic....}| 17-15% 20-18% 27-24% 29-26% 19-17% 33% 
{Central SoOnsscndnce 6-13% 10-22% 17-37% 7-15% 6-138% 35% 
Massachusetts...... 34-— 7% 139-28% 122-25% 99-20% 95-20% 35% 
Oregon: Wda; nn... 3- 6% 16-29% 21-38% 12-22% 3- 5% 35% 
Dndianawye re chee 6-22% 4-15% 6-22% 5-19% 6-22% 37% 
OVOP iron ate 28-17% 36-22% 30-18% 42-25% 29-18% 39% 
Connecticut ........ 33-12% 71-27% 69-26% 56-21% 37-14% 40% 
News Mork tyne eae oe 33-13% 64-27% 58-24% 48-20% 39-16% 40% 
Washington ......... 18-16% 32-28% 41-35% 16-14% 8-— 7% 43% 
Non Dakotarcecceoess 7-12% 18-32% 18-31% 13-23% 1- 2% 44% 
Montane a. s an. ne 8-20% 11-27% 14-34% 7-17% 1- 2% 46% 
Som Wakotane acs 23-20% 31-28% 42-37% 13-12% 3- 38% 48% 
IW AS swith es een eee rere 38-20% 58-30% 40-21% 36-18% 20-11% 50% 
1 Esha etan cere Seay ne Cee 25-16% 54-35% 47-30% 21-14% 8- 5% 51% 
IVGETON Tie. streets 28-19% 54-36% 46-30% 18-12% 5= 3% 54% 
New Hampshire..... 29-19% 69-46% 30-20% 14—- 9% 9- 6% 65% 
5Southeastern ....... 32-43% 22-30% 8-11% 6- 8% 6- 8% 13% 
Fawailsa tec aman ore 44-64% 9-13% 7-10% 5- 7% 4- 6% 77% 
6C@olored), fac ceelun ts 50-69 % 18-24% 5- 7% 0- 0% 0- 0% 93% 


570-15%  994-26% 1094-28%  754-20%  445-11% 41% 


ef. Totals in 
ROZO 2 a ceactaranscxsfeeraasies . 932-23% 1137-28% 971-24% 636-16% 361-9% 51% 


Norp:—'Southwest: Ariz., N. M. *Rocky Mountain: Col., Utah, Wyo. *Middle Atlantic: 
D.C., Md., N. J., Pa., Va., W. Va. 4Central South: Ark., La., Okla., Tex. ‘Southeast: Ala., 
Fla., Ga., Ky., Miss., N. C., 8. C., Tenn. SColored Conventions: Ala., Ga., La., N. C., S. C., 


Tenn., Tex. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE SECRETARY 


The Secretary presents in a public address at the Council meet- 
ing a discussion of the deeper and more fundamental considerations 
growing out of the experience of the biennium, but the Council mem- 
bers are entitled to some account of this stewardship in matters of 
detail. 


It is the duty of the Secretary to “keep the records and conduct 
the correspondence of the Council and of the Executive Committee.” 
My first service consisted of the preparation of a digest of the last 
meeting of the Council for immediate publication in the Congrega- 
tionalist. This was followed by the publication and circulation to the 
members of the full account of the Los Angeles meeting. 


A large volume of correspondence has been carried on involving 
the help of two assistants and three stenographers. Naturally most 
of this must be left to others except where the personal attention of 
the Secretary is required. 


It is stipulated that the Secretary “shall edit the year book and 
other publications.” The year book speaks for itself. Only a few 
hours of the Secretary’s time has been required for the supervision of 
this work, the office force attending to the mass of details. 


The other publications of the Council office are almost negligible. 
In recent years the many minor publications formerly prepared and 
handled by the office are now committed to the commissions, par- 
ticularly the Commission on Missions and the Commission on Evan- 
gelism and Devotional Life. The Secretary has, however, given not 
a little time to editing both directly and in consultation the large out- 
put of these commissions. Considerable writing has also been done 
for our periodicals and for the year 1922 the prayer meeting topics 
were discussed each week in the Congregationalist. 


“He shall aid the committees and commissions and shall be the 
secretary of the Commission on Missions.” This has come to be a 
large order especially since the placing upon the Commission on Mis- 
sions of promotional responsibility. After the resignation of Dr. 
Swartz as Secretary of the World Movement, whose functions were 
given to the Commission, the experiment was tried of leaving the 
work of that office to the Secretary of the Council with the assistance 
uf the Secretaries of the Societies. The major portion of his time was 
given to this endeavor until the end of 1922. In the meantime the 
society Secretaries felt themselves unable to assume the responsibilities 
which the plan involved and Rey. W. S. Beard was secured as Promo- 
tional and Editorial Secretary of the Commission on Missions, reliev- 
ing the Secretary of the Council of prime responsibility for the litera- 
ture from July 1, 1922 onward and of other promotional duties after 


January 1, 1923. 
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In addition to the work of promotion, the Commission on Missions, 
as the agency of the denomination for coordinating the work of the 
various Boards has called for much more of the Secretary’s time 
and energy than any other department and possibly more than all the 
others. Perhaps this is as it should be in view of the fact that our 
missionary and educational work constitute the bulk of the things 
we do together. Nevertheless it is doubtful whether the Secretary 
would have been made Secretary of the Commission had the present 
plan of making it a promotional agency been contemplated in its 
original organization. So soon as and if the present or similar plans 
are determined as permanent the Council should face the question as 
to whether the Commission on Missions should not have its own Sec- 
retary in the person of another than the Secretary of the Council. 


Aside from the routine of the office work the other functions of 
the Secretary involve availability “for advice and help in matters of 
polity and constructive organization” rendering to the churches “such 
services as shall be appropriate to his office” and ”representing the 
Council in interdenominational relations.” Constant calls for such 
service are responded to as time and strength permit. 


These services have taken the Secretary into twenty-two states 
involving 69,678 miles of travel. 220 public addresses have been 
given, embracing sermons, missionary addresses, discussions of plans, 
setting forth denominational ideals, devotional talks, evangelistic ad- 
dresses, etc., etc. 283 committee meetings and conferences have 
been attended. These include meetings of the various committees and 
commissions of the Council and of the State Conferences, of the So- 
cieties, of interdenominational organizations such as the Federal 
Council, Home Missions Council and the like and a great variety of 
yniscellaneous bodies. In the two years 279 days have been spent 
away from home and the office, routine work being done on the road. 


It is a strenuous life, but one filled with many gratifications in 
the sense of work worth while and far reaching. 


REPORT OF TREASURER OF NATIONAL 


COUNCIL 


287 Fourth Ave. 
Frank F, Moore, New York 
Year Ending Dec. 31, 1921 


Receipts 


Cash Balance, Jan. 1, 1921. 
Per Capita Contributions of 


Sale of Year-Books and other Printed 964.52 
Interest on Deposits ............ 300.00 
Loan from Cong’! Home ‘Missionary ‘Society. 4,000.00 
Disbursements 
Advertising ow $143.60 
Clerical Services 6,040.84 
Expenses of Committees and Commissions... 2,174.00 
Expenses of Council Meeting 2,984.22 
Interest .. 57.62 
Insurance . 11.62 
Office Supplies an 812.18 
Printing and Sundry eee 529.65 
Rent 1,550.00 
Salaries 5,600.00 
Traveling Expense ........... 971.42 
Delegates’ Expenses to Council Meeting 7,335.30 
Telephone and Telegraph 149.89 
Year-Book Printing .... 13,825.12 
S. S. Ext. Soc., Repay Be 2,500.00 
Pilgrim Tercentenary Fund Loan......... 3,003.45 
Belaneceson handvand in. Bank, Dec. Sli ilo 2d fee ene s one eae en igee 
Year Ending Dec. 31, 1922 
Receipts 
Cash Balance, January 1, 1922 
Per Capita Contributions of Churches. $38,458.49 
Sale of Year-Books and Printed Matter... 489.08 
Interest on Deposits... 200.00 
Disbursements 

Advertising -.......... $155.90 
Clerical Services 6,952.07 
Expenses of Committees and Commission 1,259.41 
Expenses of Council Minutes. 1,972.94 
Interest on Loan ...... 172.33 
Office Supplies and “Postage. 994.38 
Printing and Sundry Expenses 697.02 
RONG pee eee 1,145.00 
Salaries Pee or. 8,865.00 
Traveling Expenses Sapatate ete 560.03 
Delegates Expenses to Council Meeting... 60.00 
Telephone and Telegraph .... 127.20 
Year-Book Printinz ..... 11,202.14 

4,000.00 


Repayment of Loan . 


Balance on hand and tm Dank, Dec. 161, 1922 Sic dimonnschomtngrneiaaccmmeneiie 


$819.73 


$48,158.64 
$48,978.37 


47,688.91 
1,289.46 


$48,978.37 


$1,289.46 


$39,147.57 
$40,437.03 


38,163.42 
2,273.61 


$40,437.03 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 


The functions of the Commissions fall naturally under three gen- 
eral classifications: (1) The Apportionment, (2) Promotion of In- 
come, (3) Administrative Advice. Each of these embrace a multitude 
of details too great to allow their presentation here, but the general 
literature of the Commission which has been broadcast sets them 
forth. A mere outline of outstanding features is here given. 


I. The Apportionment 


Five million dollars was decided upon as representing the mini- 
mum need for our missionary and educational work in 1921. The 
Commission is convinced that it is a legitimate figure; that insofar as 
we fail to reach that goal we are now falling short of the immediate 
needs of work actually in hand. It is therefore recommended to the 
churches through their State Conferences as the goal for 1924. 


A little less than three millions per year has as yet been reached. 
This is practically double what we were contributing under the 
apportionment half a dozen years since. Without this splendid in- 
crease disaster would have overtaken our world wide Christian enter- 
prise. Falling two million dollars short has meant debt, deterioration 
of physical plant, decreased work, vacancies in the force, inadequate 
salaries to missionaries, and inability to advance in the face of post- 
war demands on the field. 


The allotments made to the several States have been accepted. 
In a few cases slightly less than the total has been apportioned to 
the churches and in other cases the churches have scaled down the 
amounts asked of them. The general disposition, however, seems to 
be that of settled determination not to be satisfied with less than the 
full amount required. 


It has been decided that money raised from the churches for reg- 
ular Congregational work through city societies and by Conferences 
for their expenses aside from the per capita levies, also gifts to the 
Hawaiian Board and by foreign speaking churches for work compar- 
able to the regular work of the Societies shall be credited on the 
apportionment. 


The miscellaneous fund has been dropped and it has been recom- 
mended to State Conferences that they distribute extra-apportion- 
ment allotments for such causes as The Federal Council of Churches, 
The Bible Society, in New England The Boston Seaman’s Friend So- 
ciety, etc., also that the attention of the churches be called to the 
appropriateness of supporting other than denominational causes in 
due proportion as compared with the obligations of the apportionment. 

Most careful work has been done in studying the relative needs 
of the several causes, and the plan'has been adopted of making the 
percentage division state by state in recognition of the varying needs 
of these States for their local work. 
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The Commission interpreted the action of the last meeting of the 
Council to direct that the Foundation for Education should be on the 
apportionment plan for 1921 and 1922 and that thereafter the new 
Board should raise its money apart from the apportionment. Ac- 
cordingly this cause was left off the schedule for 1923. In view, 
however, of the urgent appeals of the Foundation and its statement 
of difference of opinion regarding the interpretation of the Council’s 
action at Los Angeles, the Commission has returned the Foundation 
to the apportionment for 1924. On this question the Council should 
rule definitely for the future. 


II. Promotion of Income 


At its last meeting the Council transferred to the Commission on 
Missions the promotional work undertaken two years earlier and 
known as The Congregational World Movement, at the same time 
modifying the by-laws to indicate that such endeavors were to be 
made permanent. The Commission has proceeded under this com- 
mission, its interpretation of its functions and the extent of the sphere 
of operation under them have, however, been questioned by the ex- 
ecutive bodies of some of the Societies. Here again the Council should 
clarify the meaning of its action and to this end specific recommenda- 
tions are appended. 

There have been three phases of development in the promotional 
work. The first of these was the continuation of the plans and pro- 
cesses of the World Movement under the direction of the same secre- 
tary, Dr. H. F. Swartz, whose services continued through 1921 thus 
completing the campaign for the 1922 apportionment. In this phase 
there was an independent organization covering the whole country 
with regional directors chosen largely from the secretarial staffs of 
the Societies. This form of organization was calculated to push an 
intensive campaign during a given period. This it did successfully, 
practically doubling the apportionment receipts the first year and 
faolding the ground won the second. 

With Dr. Swartz’s withdrawal the problem of more permanent 
organization was faced and it was decided that the regular denomina- 
tional organization should be more largely utilized and accordingly 
the State Conferences were looked upon as the key to the situation. 
A plan book was drawn up providing for no promotional secretary to 
sueceed Dr. Swartz but organizing the society Secretaries into Dis- 
trict Councils at Boston, New York, Chicago and San Francisco: for 
the purpose of cooperating with the State bodies. An editorial Board 
was also instituted for the purpose of editing the apportionment liter- 
ature needed by the States. 

The Editorial Board was the first to feel distinctly that the staff 
of the societies could not be drafted for the necessary work and there- 
fore recommended to the May meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Commission that Rev. W. S. Beard be secured as Editorial and 
Promotional Secretary. Mr. Beard accepted and began work July 1, 
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1922 stipulating that his endeavors must be confined to editorial work 
for the rest of the year. Thus with the exception of this work with 
the literature, the second phase of the promotional development held 
until Jan. 1, 1923. 

The third phase of promotional work, entered upon gradually 
during the second half of 1922, became fully operative in 1923. This 
leaves the chief responsibility for promotional activity in the hands 
of State officials but provides for active cooperation on the part of the 
Commission’s staff, and endeavors to coordinate the cooperative ac- 
tivities of the Secretaries of the home and district offices of the So- 
eieties. Specifically there has grown up a staff of about a dozen field 
workers in states and districts under the pay of the Commission. 


Latterly the chief promotional Secretaries with Mr. Beard and 
two State Superintendents have been constituted a promotional cabinet 
to aid in coordinating the work of the Societies with that of the Com- 
mission and with one another. 

The figures show that the increased scale of giving was main- 
tained for the third year and the indications are that it will be ma- 
terially increased the current year although at this writing it is too 
early to be certain. 

The expenses of the Commission Feb. 1 to Dec. 31, 1922 were 
$96,525.74. The budget for the current year calls for $135,859.60. 
This may be somewhat reduced by arrangements with State Confer- 
ences. How to dispense with this expenditure or save it from the 
budgets of the Societies is a problem that has challenged the most 
intense consideration of the Commission. It will be before the Com- 
mission on Oct. 15, by recommendation of the Executive Committee 
and in turn will be brought to the Council. 


III. Administrative Advice 


¢ 
The Commission has not ventured on any study of the administra- 
tion of any of the societies during the biennium. 
A number of details referred to it or taken up on its initiative 
touching matters of common concern or inter-relations of the So- 
cieties have been passed on. 


Problems of Promotional Organization 


At the annual meeting of the Commission in January last the 
Secretary of the Council and of the Commission presented what seemed 
to him certain inherent incongruities in our present organization 
for promotion. These centered in the fact that the Council has com- 
missioned an organization of its own to raise money for corporations 
which already have boards legally appointed for that purpose, and in 
the further fact that under the apportionment plan and the desire of 
the churches to subscribe their benevolences in a single budget the 
national organization retains a system of competitive promotion 
directed by six general boards and two woman’s organizations besides 
the Commission on Missions. 
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In the search for simplification of the organization with resultant 
economy, efficiency and democracy in control the Secretary suggested 
the possibility of following the precedent established in the Extension 
Boards under which one set of directors constitutes the official board 
of three corporations. This would mean that in the single sphere of 
promoting income each of the organizations participating in the 
apportionment should elect the same persons as their responsible pro- 
moting agency. These might be the members of the Commission 
cen Missions or some other group. Details would need to be worked 
cut to conserve ail the values inherent in the appeal of individual 
causes, and to cooperate with churches not working under the appor- 
tionment plan. 

Secretary Burton estimated that the equivalent of the Commis- 
sion’s budget could thus be saved, and that with material increase in 
efficiency. 

The Secretary also presented a series of so called “next steps” 
calculated to help unify operations and remove misunderstandings. 

In response to the Secretary’s presentation the Commission voted 
approval of the general direction of the proposals and instructed its 
Executive Committee to take them under advisement and report to a 
meeting of the Commission on Oct. 15, the day before the opening 
session of the Council. The following is the report of the Executive 
Committee to the Commission upon these matters which will be pre- 
sented to the Council by the Commission after such amendments as it 
may choose to make. 

Interpretation of Duties in the Field of Promotion and Organization 


for the Same 


A most important part of the work of the Commission on Mis- 
sions during the biennium has been its task of interpreting its duty in 
the field of promotion in relation to the several Missionary Societies. 
The Council Meeting of 1921 in the adoption of amendments to Ar- 
ticle II of the by-laws, in Section 38, defined the duties of the Com-. 
mission on Missions as follows: (slightly but not significantly amend- 
ing the similar section from the by-laws as adopted by the National 
Council in 1913.) 


“Duties. While the Commission on Missions shall not be charged with the 
details of the administration of the several Missionary organizations, it shall be its 
duty to consider the work of the organizations named above to prevent duplication of 
activities, to effect all possible economies in administration, to correlate the work of 
the several organizations, together with their publicity and promotional activities, so 
as to secure the maximum of efficiency with the minimum of expense. It shall have 
the right to examine the budgets of the several organizations and have access to 
their books and records. It may freely give its advice to the said organizations re- 
garding problems involved in their work, and it shall make recommendations to the 
several organizations, when in its judgment their work can be made more efficient 
or economical. It shall make report of its action to the National Council at each 
stated meeting of that body and present said Council such recommendations as it 
may deem wise for the furtherance of the efficiency and economical administration of 
the several organizations. The Commission is authorized to establish an office and 
to employ such staff as may be necessary for the economical and efficient conduct 
of its work. 
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Furthermore, the Council of 1921 approved the recommendation 
of the Commission of the Congregational World. Movement and com- 
mitted to the Commission on Missions the three following duties: 

1. The initiative and judicial functions hitherto entrusted to the 
Commission on Missions. 

2. The promotional work hitherto pertaining to the Commission 
on the Movement. (i. e. The Congregational World Movement.) 


3. The interests of the educational institutions associated with 
Congregationalism. 

Subsequent to this action the interests of the educational insti- 
tutions were definitely committed to the Foundation for Education, 
leaving in the hands of the Commission on Missions items one and 
two of these duties. 4. 

In the effort to discharge the duties thus imposed by the Council 
upon it, the Commission on Missions has appointed an Executive Com- 
mittee and charged this committee with the immediate direction of 
the promotional work which, during 1920 and 1921, was under the 
direction of the Commission on the Congregational World Movement. 
It has appointed also a survey committee, which has undertaken such 
part of this promotional work as was in the hands of a similar com- 
mittee of the Commission on the Congregational World Movement. 


The experience of the two years has shown the need of a clear 
interpretation of the duties imposed upon the Commission on Missions 
by these acts of the National Council and of more complete organi- 
zation for carrying them out. 

Your Commission has devoted considerable study to this matter 
and would report to you the following definition of its promotional 
duties under the section of the By-Law quoted above, and the pro- 
vision it has made for discharging this duty. 

It is the judgment of your Commission that under the constitution 
of the National Council it is the duty of the Commission on Missions 
in the field of promotion to initiate and to direct the common appeal 
of the Congregational Missionary Societies to the Congregational 
Churches and their members for the support of the missionary work 
of these societies, and to correlate and coordinate the special indi- 
vidual promotional work of the several societies one with another and 
each with the common appeal and all with the appeals of the several 
states for the particular missionary work within their borders and 
under their charge. 

By the term “common appeal” as used above is meant primarily 
the promotion of the Every Member Canvass and similar processes 
for securing the full apportionment but it contemplates also thorough- 
going follow up work including cultivation of churches not following 
the single budget plan, systematic approach to individuals especially 
for gifts under the apportionment, the cultivitation of interest in spe- 
cial objects under plans involving the several or individual causes, 
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etc., etc. By the phrase “to correlate and coordinate the special 
individual promotional work of the several societies” is expressed the 
conception that each society is expected to reinforce the appeals of 
the Commission, respond to the calls of the churches for the presenta- 
tion of its work, promote aggressively the interests of churches and 
individuals in its work, publish and circulate accounts of its activities 
and solicit contributions personally, by correspondence and in public 
appeal, but seeking in it all through Conference with the Commis- 
sion, its Committees and officers to avoid conflict in time and method 
with the common appeal and with that of the other interests. In this 
promotional work the societies are to expect the active assistance of 
the Commission and the hands of no society are to be tied against the 
deliberate judgment of its executive board. 


In order to discharge this duty your Commission has delegated 
and defined responsibility within itself as follows: 


1. It has appointed an executive Committee, at present consist- 
ing of 12 members of the Commission. It has lodged the duty of 
direction and decision in matters having to do with benevolences with 
this Executive Committee. It has authorized and directed its Execu- 
tive Committee to appoint a Cabinet to be composed of Promotional 
Secretaries, one of whom shall be named by the Executive Committee 
of each of the following Boards: 


American Board, Extension Boards, American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, Education Society, Ministerial Boards, Foundation for Educa- 
tion, Women’s Boards, Women’s Home Missionary Federation. In ad- 
dition to these promotional Secretaries, two State Superintendents, 
to be named by the Mid-winter Meeting of the Superintendents are 
to be members of this Cabinet. Of this Cabinet, the Secretary of 
Promotion of the Commission on Missions is a member ex officio. 


2. It has defined the duty of this Cabinet as follows: It shall 
be the duty of the Cabinet to recommend plans for promotion to the 
Executive Committee and to bring to that Committee such recom- 
mendations as shall seem advisable. It shall be the duty of the 
Cabinet to act for the Executive Committee ad interim on such mat- 
ters as may be committed to the Cabinet by the Executive Committee. 
The Cabinet shall choose a chairman from its membership from ses- 
sion to session, and such other officers as may be found necessary. 

3. It has specifically lodged with the Commission on Missions as 
a whole the duty of passing upon the budget of the promotional work, 
to be carried on under the direction of its Executive Committee and 
has affirmed that such budget shall be within the limits of the per- 
centage of askings fixed by the National Council. 


It is the hope of your Commission that this definition of its duties 
as imposed by the Council and these arrangements for the discharge 
of these duties may increasingly make more effective the work which 
the Council has charged the Commission to do. In line with these 
arrangements your Commission recommends to the Council that the 
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Council adopt it as a matter of procedure and instruct its Secretary 
accordingly that actions of the Council affecting the several Mission- 
ary Societies be referred to the respective meetings of these societies 
in connection with the meeting of the Council at which such actions 
are taken. 

Further the Commission recommends to the Council that the 
Council ask each Society to pass an identical resolution in substance 
as follows: 

This Society hereby appoints the Commission on Missions of the 
National Council as a Committee of this Society authorized and di- 
rected to represent this Society in the initiation and direction of the 
common appeal of the Congregational Missionary Societies to the 
Congregational Churches and their members for the support of the 
missionary work of these Societies and with the duty of correlating 
and coordinating the individual promotional work of this Society with 
similar promotional work on the part of the other Societies and with 
the common promotional work of all the Societies and with the Con- 
gregational organizations of the several states. 

It is further recommended that the proposal by the General Sec- 
retary at the midwinter conference in Chicago, or some other plan, be 
submitted for action at the Council two years hence, during which 
time a further study of our missionary activity as a denomination, 
including the three subjects enumerated by Dr. Patton, (central board 
of promotion, further consolidation of boards, including the relation of 
cur women’s organizations to our missionary program, and question 
of literature) be made by the Commission on Missions. 


Other Questions for Decision 


In addition to the above recommendations regarding promotional 
activities and organization, the Council should conceive of adoption of 
this report as approval of the $5,000,000 apportionment and the posi- 
tion of the Commission on extra-apportionment objects. 

Definite determination should be made as to whether the Founda- 
tion for Education should be continued under the apportionment. 

The Council may open the question as to whether there should 
be a miscellaneous fund out of which to provide for various objects 
which have a legitimate appeal but find it difficult to get a hearing 
before the churches. 

The Commission would welcome the mind of the Council on the 
question of how to provide for the work of the Commissions, whether 
through a percentage under the apportionment either in connection 
with a miscellaneous fund or apart from it, by appropriation from 
certain of the Societies (and in this case the boards should be author- 
ized by vote at the Council meeting), by special appeals to churches 
and individuals, or out of the per capita contributions to the Council 
with or without increase in the rate. Commissions especially in point 
are those on Recruiting, Evangelism, and Missions. 

So also the Commission is eagerly open to any and all direction 
of the Council regarding the great charge committed to it. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON COMITY, 
FEDERATION AND UNITY 


The growing interest in the situation of the Christian religion in 
the modern world is rapidly and impressively centering upon questions 
of. varied relationship, all of which, in greater or less significance, are 
in the way “Toward Unity.” 


Recent publications like those of Headlam for Britain; of Soder- 
blom, Archbishop of Upsala, for the Netherlands; of Lynch, Manning, 
and Smyth for the United States—all voice the quickened aspiration 
and the deepening conscience regarding the great prayer and purpose 
of the Master that they all may be one. The formal utterances of 
great religious assemblies, most notably the Lambeth Appeal, are 
weighty and serious declarations of the presence of the same spirit. 


The growth of organizations from those of small townships to 
those of world encircling influence, the practical disclosures of funda- 
mental agreement in the presence of superficial difference, and the self- 
forgetting efforts for common and united Christian realization add 
pertinent testimony to the vitality of the awakening spirit. 


The missionary adventure at home and abroad, while revealing 
more and more clearly the vicious error of esteeming the earthen 
vessel more highly than the spiritual treasure it contains, whether 
the vessel be competing policies, competitive ecclesiasticisms, or mu- 
tually exclusive theologies, still bears a luminous witness to the one- 
ness of the common faith, as in new and gratefully surprising fashion 
it forgets the things which are behind and reaches forth unto those 
which are before. : 


There are local, county, state, national and international move- 
ments in wide circles of Christian activity, all of them vitally impor- 
tant and engagingly attractive. Such movements are: city federa- 
tions, community churches, associations of denominational secretaries 
in organizations designed to promote fellowship, to adjust possible 
frictions, to reduce denominational aggressiveness when and where it 
weakens, rather than strengthens the vital interests of the Kingdom, 
and to apportion by agreement zones and areas in which a given com- 
mission with a free hand and an unchallenged opportunity can effec- 
tively speed the building of the Kingdom. 


In our own country, many of these movements have been wisely 
and effectively cultivated by the Federation of the Churches of Christ 
in America, in whose development and strength our own fellowship has 
the right of a grateful and genuine satisfaction and in the enlarge- 
ment of whose influence we should bear an even more generous par- 
ticipation by our increasing gifts. All these efforts are practical 
stepping stones to higher things; they are in the direction and are 
on the way to still greater inclusions in the interest of a united Chris- 
tianity, the central principle of which is the unity of the followers of 


Christ. 
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Nor must the great international movements escape our sym- 
pathetic attention. The World Conferences now projected to discuss 
the life and work of the Churches, the faith and order of the Church, 
or friendship between the Churches are mighty spiritual impulses in 
the interest of a reunited Church of Christ. Because they are so 
large in vision, and so almost daring in undertaking, they give new 
appreciation of the range, the altitude and the comprehensiveness of 
the majestic spiritual idea which filled the mind and animated the soul 
of Christ. The goal of Christ’s purpose may be very distant, but the 
glory and the grace of it are the inspiration, the courage and the 
expectancy of the Church marching breast forward. 

Special reports from two Committees of the Commission are here- 
with appended, first on Organic Union, and second on the Concordat. 


Report of the Sub-Committee on Organic Union 


The proposal that those evangelical church bodies in the United 
States which find themselves in natural competition “meet and counsel 
together with a view to finding a way by which we may outwardly 
and concretely express the spiritual union which we believe already 
exists among the people of Christ” originated with the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America in 
May, 1918. That Assembly, by a vote which was virtually unanimous, 
invited other evangelical communions to a preliminary “Interchurch 
Conference on Organic Union”, held at Philadelphia in December, 
1918. Representatives of twenty-three denominations discussed a 
practicable scheme of union on the basis of which an Ad-Interim Com- 
mittee during the following year formulated a Plan of Union, which 
was thoroughly discussed by an Interchurch Council on Organic Union 
in February, 1920, at which eighteen communions were represented. 
The Plan was revised and adopted as a suitable method of procedure. 
Both on the Ad-Interim Committee and at the Interchurch Council, 
Congregationalism was well represented, the late Dr. Herring and 
Professor Williston Walker being foremost among the participants. 


This Plan of Union, as adopted February 6, 1920, was remanded 
to each constituent body for ratification with the proviso that, when 
any six of these had ratified the Plan, it might go into operation, with 
the understanding, of course, that the six ratifying parties would read- 
just the Plan to meet any conditions that might arise. The Plan was 
printed in full with essential comments on pages 49-54 of the Minutes 
of the Nineteenth National Council held at Los Angeles, California, 
July, 1921, as a part of the report of the Delegation of Sixteen ap- 
pointed to attend the Philadelphia gathering. It need not be reprinted, 
since, at best, it represented no more than the wisest concrete pro- 
posal of effective union then obtainable. 

Its essential proposals were that each constituent Church in the 
proposed body to be named “United Churches of Christ in America” 
should retain its full autonomy in all matters purely denominational, 
its own creedal statements, its accustomed method of government and 
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its own mode of worship. The Plan did not seek to decide between 
divergent theories respecting the Church, the sacraments or the 
ministry. In fact, it was not a proposal of absolute organic union 
which would reduce six or more communions to one, but rather an 
efficient federated unification of the participating denominations along 
clear, well-defined and restricted lines. 

The National Council at Los Angeles received with approval the 
report of the Delegation presenting the Plan of Union and authorized 
the Delegation or its equivalent body to “submit these proposals for 
che consideration of the Congregational churches at their district and 
state meetings.” At the same time it merged the Delegation into 
the Commission on Comity, Federation and Unity, of which some of 
its members became a sub-committee, specifically intrusted with the 
task of insuring the response of each Conference and Association in 
so far as they were willing to act. 

The sub-committee has performed its task with diligence and is 
glad to report an overwhelming majority in favor of the idea repre- 
sented in the Plan. It has not sought a specific commital of our 
churches to every detail of the Plan, since these undoubtedly will be 
settled by the contracting denominations; but it can report an une- 
quivocal approval by our churches of the idea of some practicable 
form of union between denominations naturally competitive, which 
will put an end as rapidly as possible to the scandalous rivalry still 
discernible in our cities, in home missionary districts and on foreign 
mission fields. Out of fifty-one Conferences forty-four have voted 
approval; out of two hundred and eighty-one Associations one hundred 
and thirty-eight have voted approval, seven only have voted to disap- 
prove; the remainder have failed to act, fifty-nine out of seventy-three 
of these representing state conferences which gave their hearty ap- 
proval. The conferences whose action on the referendum has not been 
reported to the committee are those of Maine, Minnesota, Porto Rico, 
Plymouth (Texas), Utah and Wyoming. Connecticut approved the 
general idea proposed but was unwilling to endorse the specific 
scheme. Massachusetts’ indorsement was conditioned upon a referen- 
dum to the Conferences before final adoption. These ratifications, 
when viewed from the standpoint of preponderant Congregational 
population, indicate clearly that our denomination would support a 
Plan of Union that was presented in good faith by a group of the 
denominations with which it stands in close relationship. The failure 
to get a vote out of every Association simply bears testimony to the 
inherent difficulties of securing such action from a large proportion 
of our local organizations, whose membership do not follow national 
problems closely. Only at considerable expense and through the 
services of many trained speakers can a question of this sort be so 
presented to each Association that it will promptly receive nation- 
wide consideration. Too much importance, therefore, cannot be given 
either to approval or to a failure to act. 

During the two years which have elapsed while this referendum 
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has been in process, the plan has made little perceptible progress in 
the Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist or other denominations. It has 
not been definitely rejected, so much as ignored, because of the greater 
strength of denominational currents of opinion, and of creedal dis- 
putes. There is at present, moreover, no clearly marked, consciously 
felt movement toward federated or truly organic union in these 
denominations. We may truthfully add that there is no such sweep- 
ing “movement” in Congregationalism even. Yet there is a real read- 
iness to support any sane approach toward federated unity. 


The correspondence received by your committee makes it very 
clear that the principal ground of reluctance over the approval of the 
action of the last Council was the fear that the Plan of Union would 
result in creating a body which might somehow retard the progress of 
the Federal Council of Churches. With that Council and its work 
our Congregational people are entirely in sympathy. They do not 
care to share in a movement which will cripple it. With this general 
position your committee is in full sympathy. Its members and those 
who have sponsored the Plan of Union have always been hearty sup- 
porters of the Federal Council. They believe that the Federal Council 
of Churches and the Foreign Missions Conference and the Home Mis- 
sions Council represent steps of the greatest importance toward that 
more effective form of federated union which the Plan of Union has 
contemplated. They also believe that the recent consummation of a 
plan of genuine organic union by our sister churches in Canada and 
the constant expression by individual Congregational leaders of a 
profound discontent with existing inter-denominational conditions war- 
rant the assertion that these forms of denominational federated 
action are only steps of progress toward the real goal we desire to 
reach. 


That goal in the United States is not complete organic union at 
present. It may well be a very definite federated union which will 
provide, through an authoritative, representative body, for the har- 
monization and unification of the educational, inspirational and mis- 
slonary interests of the participating denominations in such a way as 
to put an end to the scandalous competition, friction, overlapping and 
wastage of today. If the Churches shall ever delegate to the Federal 
Council administrative functions, the creation of a new body would be 
unnecessary. But great as has been the progress made under the Fed- 
eral Council in recent years, the advisability of any such step may be 
questioned. The Federal Council’s outstanding achievement has been 
the drawing of thirty-one Protestant communions into the closest 
practicable union for fellowship, investigation and service. It thus 
comes nearer speaking for American Protestantism than any other 
body, yet it is tolerated as a mouthpiece of Protestant denominations 
because it raises no denominational issues, remaining strictly an ad- 
visory body. Publicity is its principal weapon in dealing with the 
deplorable competitive conditions alluded to above. 
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That our constituency is ready for a more definite method of 
attacking this serious problem was recently illustrated by the spon- 
taneous action of the Cleveland Congregational Union and the Cleve- 
land Presbytery in appointing a joint board of control to direct all 
future church extension activity in Cleveland and its vicinity. Such a 
Board on a national scale is exactly what the Plan of Union con- 
templates. It is not at present likely that thirty denominations can 
be induced to agree to such a scheme of self-limitation for the com- 
mon good, but quite possibly as many as six might agree to try the 
experiment. Whether it would be wise for the Federal Council to 
include such experimenting within its range of activities is a purely 
practical question. At present its constitution seems to forbid such 
service. Should it be reorganized so as to include the adjustment of 
competitive situations, there would, of course, be no need of any new 
organization, but it might lose a number of its constituent de- 
nominations. 

The only other objections which have been expressed are those 
of the expense attending a new interdenominational organization and 
of the unreadiness of some Congregationalists to delimit our denomi- 
national sovereignty for the common good. These objections are 
surely not serious or profound. They would not prevent a real trend 
of sentiment from proceeding. 

We must therefore present for the consideration of the National 
Council the following resolutions: 

WHEREAS: The National Council in its declarations on Unity 
in 1871 and in 1918 expressed the deep and unfeigned interest of our 
churches in their closer union with every part of the Church of Christ, 
and 

WHEREAS: The independent action of our brethren in Canada 
and the steady growth of united activities in such practicable and 
visible forms as appear in the work of the Federal Council of 
Churches, the Foreign Missions Conference, the Home Missionary 
Council and the organizations already operative in several cities for 
the prevention of competition in the establishment of new churches, 
not only indicate the feasibility of Christian Union, but illustrate cer- 
tain methods immediately available, and 

WHEREAS, our times call for a further integration of Christian 
forces and our Conferences and Associations by an overwhelming vote 
have expressed their sympathy with the Plan of Union submitted to 
them by the last National Council, 

BE IT RESOLVED: 

That the National Council of Congregational Churches approves 
in substance the Plan of Union proposed by the American Council of 
Organic Union, and 

That this action be communicated to the other Church bodies 
associated in the movement in the hope that they may also approve 
and enter into the Plan, and, 
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That the Commission on Comity, Federation and Unity, acting 
under the authority of the Council through its Executive Committee, 
be authorized to represent this Council in such conference and corre- 
spondence as shall seem to them practicable and wise. 


SECTION OF THE REPORT RELATING TO THE CONFERENCE 
WITH EPISCOPALIANS 


With regard to the negotiations of your Commission with a Com- 
mission appointed by the General Convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, our report covers a period of four years, the report 
presented at Los Angeles in 1921 being only a report of progress. 

At the meeting of the National Council at Grand Rapids in Octo- 
ber, 1919, the Commission on Comity, Federation and Unity, reported, 
in part, as follows: 


“A few individual members of the Protestant Episcopal and of 
the Congregational churches, acting on their own initiative and in no 
official sense representing either communion, have issued in recent 
months certain proposals bearing on the question of Christian unity. 
This Commission as a body has no relation to these proposals and no 
opinion to express upon them. It simply reports their essential feat- 
ures for the information of the Council. The fundamental judgment 
contained in the paper issued by the individuals indicated is to the 
effect that certain valuable practical ends would be attained if the 
Protestant Episcopal Church were to adopt a canon permitting its 
bishops to give Episcopal ordination to non-Episcopal ministers so sit- 
uated that such double ordination would give them wider access to 
persons of dfferent types of training.” (Minutes of 1919, p. 257.) 


The National Council of 1919 thereupon appointed a Commission 
to confer with a Commission appointed by the General Convention of 
the Episcopal Church. The Episcopal Commission consisted of five 
bishops, five presbyters and five laymen. Our Commission also num- 
bered fifteen. 


Important meetings were held in the next two years, but no 
definite action could be had until the next meeting of the Episcopal 
-General Convention in 1922. 


Our Commission suffered irreparable loss in the death of Secre- 
tary Hubert C. Herring, and subsequently in the death of Prof. Willis- 
ton Walker, two men whose names this Report records with sorrow 
and high honor and esteem. 


At Los Angeles in 1921, the Commission on Comity, Federation 
and Unity was combined with two other commissions, but those mem- 
bers were retained upon it who had been in conference with the Epis- 
copal Commission from the beginning. 


In the conferences of these four years, our relations with the 
members of the Episcopal Commission have been most cordial. We 
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place upon record our high appreciation not only of their Christian 
courtesy, but of the deep earnestness of their desire for Christian 
unity. : 

Through causes beyond their control and ours, the work of the 
conferences never came to a complete agreement. The death of Dr. 
Herring and Dr. Walker and the ill health of Bishop Rhinelander, who 
was chairman of the joint sub-committee to which all important mat- 
ters were referred, prevented that sub-committee from completing the 
important work committed to it. The earlier work of the two Com- 
missions was deliberate, painstaking and satisfactory, but its con- 
clusion was of necessity hurried, and the final joint conference was 
held with only a small minority of each Commission present. Efforts 
to reach a united judgment by mail were unsatisfactory, and the 
Canon, together with the address preceding it, were submitted to the 
Episcopal Convention in a form which never received the assent of a 
quorum of our Commission. 

The report as presented to the Episcopal General Convention met 
the hearty approval of a very large section of both houses of the Con- 
vention. It also encountered determined opposition. Its opponents 
were able to rally a sufficient opposition to compel the amendment of 
the Canon and Concordat in important particulars. 


These amendments were reluctantly accepted by the proponents 
of the Canon. They labored with good faith and Christian earnestness 
to carry the work of their Commission to a successful issue. Your 
Commission testifies to the good faith and loyalty of these men, no 
one of whom departed either in letter or spirit from the representa- 
tions made to your Commission. 

The Canon as amended and adopted calls for no action on the 
part of this body. The General Convention did not reappoint a Com- 
mission for further conference with the National Council. The work 
of your Commission, therefore, is complete in this particular, and we 
do not recommend any further immediate negotiations with the Epis- 
copal Church looking toward Church Union. We do not, however, close 
the door to future overtures. 

Certain papers prepared by members of your Commission for the 
consideration of the joint commission, setting forth what we con- 
ceived to be the Congregational attitude toward Church Union, are 
appended to our report of progress submitted at Los Angeles two 
years ago, and are found in the Minutes of the National Council for 
1921, pp. 58-73. 

This report brings to a close one chapter in the history of the 
work of the National Council. It is, as we believe, an honorable 
chapter in our history, and it may have value in future discussion. 
For the present we have only to reaffirm our historic attitude as one 
both of freedom and catholicity. 

Our churches receive members from Episcopal churches precisely 
as they receive members from other Congregational churches. They 
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welcome Episcopalians to the Lord’s Supper administered in Congre- 
gational churches precisely as they admit their own members. Any 
Congregational church or minister is‘at liberty to invite to the pulpit 
of that church any Episcopal minister or bishop in good and regular 
standing without appeal to any external or superior ecclesiastical 
authority. An Episcopal minister entering our ministry is received 
without reordination. We shall be happy when the Episcopal Church 
will meet us on terms of equal catholicity, in their acknowledgement 
of the validity of our orders and the efficacy of our service. 

We shall welcome at any time proposals for a closer working 
union with all Christian bodies. As in the formation of this National 
Council our fathers were unwilling to organize as a denomination if 
such organization were to be understood as establishing this body as 
the organ of a sect but ordered their convictions concerning Christian 
unity to be printed with the Constitution, so we reaffirm as a part of 
our organic law the following basic principle of this National Council: 

“While affirming the liberty of our churches, and the validity of 
our ministry, we hold to the unity and catholicity of the Church of 
Christ, and will unite with all its branches in hearty co-operation, and 
will earnestly seek, so far as in us lies, that the prayer of our Lord for 
his disciples may be answered, that they all may be one.” 


REPORT OF COMMISSION ON COOPERATION 
WITH FOREIGN SPEAKING CHURCHES 


The Committee has addressed itself to two chief tasks. The first 
has been to relieve the feeling apparent in some of the Scandinavian 
churches, occasioned by the burden they have felt in being called upon 
to support certain distinctively Scandinavian home and foreign mis- 
sionary work, while held to an apportionment that did not include these 
enterprises. Chief among these is the Scandinavian Alliance Mission, 
directly under the guidance and definitely supported by the gifts of 
the American Scandinavian churches. These churches are conscious 
that if they fail to support the more than one hundred American 
workers engaged in these missions, no one will support them; and they 
also feel peculiarly responsible for the support of their domestic mis- 
sions and for their homes for orphans, for the aged, and for sailors. The 
task has been to find some way to recognize these gifts, which are 
important, which were recognized under the methods of reporting pre- 
ceding the adoption of the present apportionment plan, but which are 
almost wholly omitted at present. To assure our Scandinavian breth- 
ren of our sympathy with them in this work, and our appreciation of 
their sacrifices for the Kingdom, the following action has been taken 
by the Commission on Missions and its Executive Committee, and we 
trust that this will go far toward clarifying the situation. 


At the meeting of the Commission on Missions held in Chicago 
January 18-19, 1922, it was 


VOTED that the policy of including the contributions of 
the foreign-speaking churches and the churches of Hawaii in 
the apportionment be approved and referred to the Executive 
Committee to arrange the details. 


At the meeting of the Executive Committee of the Commission 
on Missions, held in New York November 28, 1922, it was 


VOTED that the Secretary of the National Council be 
requested to enter in the Year Book of 1922 the contributions 

of the Congregational foreign-speaking churches of the 

United States to missionary objects financed and controlled 

by these churches, under “Other Congregational Objects”, 

and that in place of ciphers in the several Society columns a 

foot-note mark be printed referring to an explanation sub- 

stantially as follows: 
Several groups of Congregational foreign-speaking churches finance 

and control missionary enterprises for their own people similar to our 

regular missionary work. Such contributions are reported in totals under 

“Other Congregational Benevolences.”’ 

The second task has been to secure the presence of more of our 
foreign-speaking pastors and people at the sessions of the National 
Council. The German churches, largest in number, and definitely or- 
ganized in regular associations, have representation in the Council, 
The other groups gain occasional representation by virtue of their 
membership in local associations. Many of these groups have associa- 
tions of their own people, for the most part not formed on denomina- 
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tional lines. Some of these groups which are sufficiently well organ- 
ized and which are not debarred by distance, have been asked to send 
fraternal delegates to the Council in Springfield. While such dele- 
gates will not be voting members, their presence will emphasize our 
fellowship and increase mutual acquaintance. 

The proposed plan of associate membership, which did not origin- 
ate with the Committee, will offer the possibility of securing the pres- 
ence of men identified with foreign groups who would otherwise feel 
themselves outside. 

Especially with the Scandinavian group is it important to keep in 
touch. There has been much of misunderstanding here, but the real 
interests, both of these people and of ourselves, lie in the same direc- 
tion, and with patient attempts to secure mutual understanding, this 
will be brought more clearly to light. It is not a task to be accom- 
plished in a year or two, but it is one of large possibilities and of re- 
sponsibilities which should not be abandoned because of temporary 
and removable difficulties. The Associations of these groups are com- 
posed of churches and ministers, many of whom are not Congrega- 
tional in denominational connection, and this offers obstacles to their 
formal entrance as units into the National Council; but if friendliness 
and sympathy can be preserved and extended, the way may open in 
time for a more perfect union. 

There are also possibilities of closer connection with other groups, 
as the Japanese, whose organizations are not strictly denominational. 
For these reasons we feel that a small committee of this sort should be 
continued, although it is not likely to call for much open activity for 
a year or two. The present committee has acted only through cor- 
respondence, as the membership was so scattered that no common 
meeting was possible without unwarranted expense. The Chairman 
has seen and consulted with the other members as he found oppor- 
tunity in his usual work. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 


_ The Commission on Evangelism and Devotional Life serves as 
an agency for making known to Congregational pastors and churches 
the programs and the experience of the Congregational Brotherhood. 
Through this Commission many pastors contribute to our common 
work and from it each may draw valuable suggestions for his own use. 


The Commission seeks to secure from pastors and other church 
workers, and to prepare in its own office, helps for pastors, to furnish 
these at the lowest possible cost and to assist both pastors and 
churches in their use. It seeks also to furnish inspirational speakers 
for associations and state meetings and in all ways to make available 
the methods and messages of their brethren in the work of building 
up the Church of Christ. 


More and more the Commissicn is becoming the clearing house 
for young pastors, many of whom have not had the advantages of a 
seminary course. The correspondence with these young men covers 
the whole breadth of church work and from the testimony of many is 
the most fruitful feature of the work of the Commission. 


During the last few years there has grown up among us a more 
or less standardized program of church work. This program is not 
something that has been developed by any one organization or agency, 
but is rather a synthesis of effective plans used by practical pastors 
and churches. 


The plan includes three elements: Mobilization of Church Forces, 
Deepening the Devotional Life, and Recruiting of Membership. A vital 
church program should cover the entire year, and as soon as possible 
after vacation the mobilization of the entire parish should be planned 
for its accomplishment. Many pastors testify that if mobilization is 
neglected or delayed the whole year’s work suffers, but a well arranged 
fall program with the Fall Rally, the Fellowship Canvass, the Fall 
Membership Campaign, and in many churches the Every Member Can- 
vass results in many additions to membership as well as in uniting 
the church for an aggressive winter’s work. 


During the past two years the Fall Church Rally has grown,in 
the thinking of pastors and church people. Perhaps 40% of our 
churches now have a definite opening of the church year. The Fall 
Rallies are of many varieties, the nature being determined by the needs 
of the church, its constituency, and the plans of the pastor and his 
helpers. 


The Commission proposes to give even more attention the next 
two years than it has given in the past to the task of bringing to the 
attention of all pastors the experience, the plans and the results by 
other pastors with their fall programs. 
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The second cycle of work is that of the Lenten season. The pro- 
gram for this period is arranged primarily for the purpose of deepen: 
ing the devotional life of the church, and will be spoken of in connec- 
tion with that topic, but as a result of the attention given to the re- 
ligious needs of the people, the growing use of the pastors’ class for 
the instruction of young people and a deepening of the sense of re- 
sponsibility which rests upon the church to care for those for whom 
it is spiritually responsible, the Lenten season is perhaps the most 
fruitful period of the year for receiving people into the membership of 
the churches. Approximately 50% of the churches now plan a defi- 
nite Lenten program, looking forward to a reception of new members 
at Easter or the communion service next following. 


The Increase in our Membership 


There has been an encouraging increase in our net membership 
the last two years. The net increase in 1921 was 19,046. This was 
the largest net growth in the history of the denomination with the 
exception of the year 1894 when the net gain was 21,908. The net 
increase for 1922 was 19,575, which was greater than that of 1921 by 
529. This rate of increase is about equal to the rate of increase of 
the total population. The future of our civilization and the well- 
being of our country, hewever, demand that we should not rest in our 
efforts when we are but keeping pace with the increase in popula- 
tion, but that we should strive faithfully towards winning the more 
than one half of the people in this country not now in immediate com- 
munion with any Christian church. 


Conserving Our Membership 


The encouraging showing in net gain has been due in part to the 
effort put forth by pastors and consecrated laymen in caring for ab- 
sentees and also to the attention being given to transfers by letter. 


During the last sixty years our losses through revision of the roll 
have been increasing from year to year until in 1919, the loss was 
30,564. Since then the losses from revision have decreased from two 
to six thousand per year from that record. The conservation of our 
members is a movement which is all to the good, and deserves the 
very best we can give it. We should not only be able to follow those 
who leave the churches and go into new communities and help them 
there to establish new church ties; but we should also be able to re- 
awaken the religious interests of those who still live in the commun- 
ities where their membership is held and in some way encourage these 
people (who may be said to be on the fringe of Christian fellowship) to 
enter a little farther into the Christian way of living. The plans in 
use for finding absentees and of securing their interest in the church 
where they now live seem to fit rural churches and city churches 
where there is a City Missionary Society better than they meet the 
needs of churches in other cities that are without a City Missionary 
Society or Union. 
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The Devotional Life 


The Los Angeles National Council voted that the Commission on 
Evangelism should make a study of ways to help pastors in deepening 
the devotional life of their people. There is no more insistent de- 
mand resting upon our churches today than that of developing the 
reality of our common worship, that the spiritual lives of our people 
may be refreshed and invigorated. As Professor Weigle has so well 
said, “the work of the church has two functions, one telling people 
about God, and the other leading people into the presence of God.” 
We have but made a beginning here, but we are greatly encouraged 
by two facts; first, that we have among us pastors who are eminently 
successful in the art of developing a worshiping congregation; and 
second, that our churches everywhere are exceedingly anxious to know 
how these men who are able to enrich the lives of their people have 
erganized and developed this feature of their work. 

Our task ‘is to continue steadily ahead; to make a careful study 
of the needs of our churches, to bring the testimony and experience 
of practical pastors to the attention of all our fellowship by methods 
which will be thoroughly Congregational yet yielding the maximum of 
influence and helpfulness. 


The Use of Literature 


As in previous years, we have stressed during the present bi- 
ennium the circulation of the “Fellowship of Prayer.” We have 
found this publication admirably suited to our needs, as it affords 
us an opportunity of presenting a message for the devotional life 
which can be used by pastors in many ways. It further helps us to 
stress the adaptability of the Lenten season for aggressive church 
work, and its use by the churches calls attention in an effective fashion 
to the need of men everywhere for a personal experience of religion, 
upon which basis the only valid appeal can be made for uniting with 
the church. 

The circulation of the Fellowship of Prayer for the Lenten period 
of 1922 was 222,600 copies, and for 1923, 247,775 copies. This circu- 
lation extends beyond cur own denomination, for approximately five 
hundred churches of other denominations have used the Fellowship 
booklet. In addition to this use in the churches the daily sections 
have been printed in more than four hundred daily newspapers during 
the Lenten period. More and more the Fellowship of Prayer is being 
used by Y. M. C. A.’s, colleges, hospitals and church federations. 
As one pastor has said, there is evidence to believe that its use among 
the churches may become as widespread and as helpful as that of the 
Uniform Sunday School Lessons are in the Church School. 

The second item on the list of publications is “The Congregational 
Hand Book.” The greatest value of this publication is the oppor- 
tunity it affords for giving a wide circulation of the outline of Daily 
Bible Readings. The circulation of the Hand Book for 1922 was 
117,750, and for 1923, 140,100 copies. 
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The total circulation of literature for the year 1922 was 892,647 
pieces, which was sent out in 6,722 parcels. The circulation for 1923 
was 1,030,900 pieces sent out in 9,826 parcels. 


One indication of the development of the work of this Commission 
is the fact that the number of requests for packages of literature 
from pastors and churches has been as follows: 1920—1,604; 1921— 
3,073; 1928—9,826. 


The publication of this literature and its circulation is practically 
self-supporting. Most churches pay for the literature they use. Mis- 
sionary churches, missionary societies and state conferences pay a 
part of the cost, and literature is given free to a few churches that 
need it but cannot pay for it. Each year there are from ten to fifteen 
per cent of the accounts from churches left unpaid, and we make 
many grants of literature to missionary churches at home and abroad. 


Finances 


Through this biennium, as previously, the overhead expenses of 
the Commission have been covered by annual grants, on request of 
the Commission on Missions, from the treasury of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society. The amount granted for 1922 was 
$12,708.33; for 1923, $12,500. The Home Missionary Society, at the 
request of the Commission on Missions, has included the Commission 
on Evangelism in its budget for 1924 for the sum of $15,000. Should 
the Commission receive this increased amount it can supply free liter- 
ature to more churches and develop its work in behalf of young pas- 
tors and pastors coming to us from other denominations, and help 
more effectively in the reduction of the number of Zero Churches. 


The fixed expenses of the Commission paid out of the appropria- 
tion from the Congregational Home Missionary Society for the two 
years have been as follows: 


Item: 1921-1922 1922-1923 
General Printing . ............... eS S016 $805.92 


Postage, Express and Freight 


746.88 643.60 
Rent, Telephone, Advertising 937.58 917.00 
Salaries, ‘Clerical’ Service) ..as essence) TBTS8% 7,887.85 
Travel (Officials and Representatives) 0... — 1,872.49 1,625.85 
Miscellaneous and Incidental................ 599.55 489.53 
Office Hquipment= aaa 36.40 130.25 


$12,708.33 $12.500.00 


The receipts from the sale of literature for the year ending 
March 31, 1922 were $10,509.62, and for the year ending March 31, 
1923, $14,552.19. These sums have been expended in payment of print- 
ing bills and expenses incident to the distribution of this literature. 
A small surplus is being accumulated which serves as a working capi- 
tal. The value of stock’on hand and paid for amounts to about 
£1500.00. 
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Plans for the Future 


As to the future, the responsibilities of the Commission for the 
immediate future appear to be: 

First, to help pastors to present to people generally clearer ideals 
as to what the Congregational Church has to offer in the way of 
service and worship so that men will be led to unite with the church 
and strengthen their lives. 


Second, to assist in promoting the most effective methods of 
evangelism among young people, and in every way to cooperate with 
the Education Society in its work of evangelism in the Sunday Schools 
and through the Young People’s Societies. 


Third, the development of devotional literature for the use of in- 
dividuals, groups and churches. 


Fourth, the development of closer affiliation with the women’s 
organizations through the Women’s Advisory Committee, that the 
women’s societies of the local churches may have a real part in the 
evangelistic and devotional program of the churches. 


Fifth, to seek closer cooperation with missionary leaders at home 
and abroad, that we may learn from them and that they through us 
may come into closer fellowship with the workers here at home. 


Sixth, the development of plans for becoming acquainted with 
young men in college and in seminary who are preparing for ministry 
in the Congregational Churches, that they may early feel the impact 
of the virile evangelical temper of the Congregational fellowship. 


Seventh, the hunting out of downhearted ministers and discour- 
aged churches throughout all the land, and by encouragement, fellow- 
ship and practical help impart a new vision of the power of Christ in 
the life of the world and a new determination to go forward in the 
work of the Kingdom. 


Recommendations 


To do these things we recommend: 


First, that the Nominating Committee be asked to name at least 
two women to membership in this Commission and at least one min- 
ister in Foreign Mission Service. 


Second, that the Council instruct the Commission on Missions to 
provide an annual budget for this Commission in such way as it deems 
best, of at least $15,000 per year for the next two years. 

Third, that this Council go on record as recommending to all 
Congregational pastors to consider first of all, the responsibility which 
rests upon each one to cultivate the spiritual life of his church and 
that to bring the inspiration of the Divine Presence into the lives of 
yen is the first great task of the Christian Ministry. 

Fourth, that this Council go en record as recommending to the 
churches a Fall Church Rally Program; this program to be formulated 
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by the Commission with as wide a consultation with the State Super- 
intendents and pastors as possible and submitted to pastors in August 
of each year. 

Fifth, that we view. with satisfaction the development by pastors 
of the Lenten or pre-Easter program of the churches, and that we 
recommend this feature of church work to pastors who have not at- 
tempted a Lenten program. 

Sixth, we recommend to all State Conferences and to all Associa- 
tion meetings that at each stated meeting there be given at least one 
address or sermon bearing upon the spiritual life and work of the 
church, and advocating a definite program of evangelism and devo- 
tional culture. 

Seventh, that we voice a cordial greeting to the Commission on 
Iivangelism of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, and express to Rev. Charles L. Goodell, the Executive Sec- 
retary of that Commission, our heartfelt appreciation of his leader- 
ship in sane and practical evangelism among the churches. 

Highth, in the same way we voice the approval of efforts put 
forth by many City and State Federations for simultaneous evange- 
listic programs in the churches of cities and states and urge all our 
pastors where such programs are in preparation or in process that as 
far as the work of their own congregations will permit, each one join 
most heartily in such simultaneous federated efforts. 


THE COMMISSION ON MEN’S WORK 


Christianity began as a teaching movement among full grown 
men. The rising generation will not rise much above the level of its 
adult exemplars. The men of our churches must be led more deeply 
into Christianity. The hope of the church and the Kingdom does not. 
lie in the next generation, but in making the ruling generation more 
Christian. To this end the Commission on Men’s Work has pursued 
persistently an educational policy. 


I. Through the vision, efforts and financial assistance of the 
Education Society the Commission has attempted to instruct and in- 
spire the male members of our churches toward the realization of the 
motto “All the Men of the Church at all the Work of the Church,” 
that is, each man actually at work in the church and through the 
church for the community—all the work being so distributed that 
each may find his part with enthusiasm. The Commission under- 
stands its mission to be the complete enlistment of the adult male 
membership of our churches by and through an educational policy. 


Ii. Holding steadily to the ideal of our motto we have not at- 
tempted to standardize organization and method. National and State 
organizations are, for the present at least, deemed undesirable. Any 
practical type of organization in the local church is approved. Many 
times perhaps it is found more feasible to enlist all the men of the 
church, through the efforts of a Pastor, Executive Committee or 
“TInner Circle.’ Where elaborate organization is attempted in the 
local church too much of the energy is often spent in perfecting a 
machine which can barely pull its own weight, and organization per se 
is mistaken for service; and, too, the small per cent of male member- 
ship so enlisted becomes a substitute for the activity of all—those 
who are not avowed members of the Men’s Club, League or Brother- 
hood neither feel or assume responsibility. Your Commission acts as 
a clearing-house of experiments and offers leadership wherever prac- 
ticable. State Conference committees on Men’s Work are urged to 
expand and intensify the suggestions and efforts of your Commission. 
The federation of all the Protestant men in communities is encouraged. 


Educational Efforts 


IlJ. The Commission recognizes that in a sense the work of men 
in all kinds of churches has certain similarities, just because it is the 
work of a certain age and sex group. For this reason, it is possible 
to lay down eertain principles which characterize men’s work in gen- 
eral. A Pamphlet Series follows this conviction: 


“What the Church May Hx«pect of Its Men.” 

“How to Organize the Men in the Loca! Church.” 

“What Every Deacon Ought to Know.” (In preparation.) 
“What Hvery Trustee Ought to Know.” (In preparation.) 


tm st Mw 
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Pamphlet Number One in this series was written by Dr. Harris 
¥. Starr; Pamphlet Number Two by Dr. Orville A. Petty. The other 
pamphlets have to do with a Job Analysis of the work of certain 
church officers ordinarily held by men such as deacon and trustee. 


The work of the men is but a part of the total program of the 
church and the programs of the church vary in different types of com- 
munities, therefore it seemed wise to your Commission to group the 
work of men in six somewhat distinct types of communities. The 
Commission believes that it has made a real contribution to the sub- 
ject of men’s work in this recognition of community variation in pro- 
gramizing this department of church work. These programs have 
been published in mimeograph form and the following are available 
at 10c. each: 

No. 1. Men’s Workin Rural and Village Churches. 

2. Men’s Work in Downtown City Churches. 

. 8. Men’s Work in College Churches. : 
No. 4. Men’s Workin Suburban Churches. 

5. Men’s Workin Resort Churches. (In preparation.) 

6. Men’s Work in Residential City Churches. (In prepara- 

tron. 

INO: Ge ie en’s Work in Industrial Communities. (In preparation.) 

These bulletins have been widely copied in part and in full by 
such magazines as “The Church School” and the “Congregationalist.” 
This has given them a wide circulation. Less formal publication of 
valuable information is included in a series of mimeographed circulars 


of which the following have been published: 


Circular No. 1—The District of Columbia Sets an Ea- 
ample for the Nation. 
Circular No. 2—The Model Constitution. 

It has not been the purpose of the Commission to measure its 
work by the number of organizations formed. The District Secre- 
taries of the Education Society have been active in promotion of Men’s 
Work and in urging upon the churches the adoption of the program of 
the Commission. In an ever increasing number of churches, either the 
entire program or parts of the program have been tried. The Na- 
tional Secretary has been invited to visit a large number of churches 
to help in the organization of the men in the local church and denom- 
inational and inter-denominational federation enterprises. Members 
of the Commission have rendered service freely. The growth of 
interdenominational federations of Protestant men has been a signifi- 
cant part of the men’s work during the last year. Protestant men 
are attaining a new solidarity and it is the business of those of us 
who are interested in men’s work to see that it is dircted along con- 
structive cooperative lines. 


IV. Ata recent meeting of the Commission plans were outlined 
for the expansion and execution of the program of the last year. 
The educational and publication program is not yet complete and the 
wide use made of the publications already issued by the Commission 
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encourage the belief that its efforts in this direction have been wise. 
The selection and education of lay leadership in atte Local Associa- 
tions and in local churches is imperative. 


V. Recommendations 


(1) That the Commission be continued and urged to prosecute 
its educational policy with vigor, and that the Council meet the nec- 
essary expenses of the members of this Commission attending its 
meetings from a distance of not more than three hundred miles from 
the meeting place for not more than two meetings a year. (2) That 
the Council express its gratitude to the Education Society for its co- 
operation through field representatives and for its financial support 
in providing secretarial assistance and funds for the publication of 
pamphlets and bulletins. (8) That the Commission be authorized 
to continue Dr. Arthur E. Holt as secretary of the Commission with- 
out expense to the Council. (4) That each State Conference be re- 
quested to appoint a Committee on Men’s Work and that the local 
churches be urged to effect larger male lay representation at meet- 
ings of Local Associations, State Conferences and National Councils. 


COMMISSION ON NEAR EAST RELIEF 


Your Commission was the first one appointed by any of the na- 
tional religious bodies. on Near East Relief, and very properly so 
in view of our great missionary interests in the region involved. The 
other great denominations have since appointed similar commissions 
or committees, with which we have met in frequent conferences with 
the Near East Relief officials. 


It is the desire of the Near East Relief, incorporated under an 
act of Congress, to connect itself directly with the churches through 
these commissions or committees, because (1) the churches are the 
most effective and economical agencies of publicity for such a cause; 
(2) the contributions for such a cause come largely from the people 
of the churches; and (3) therefore it is right that the churches should 
participate in the councils which discuss and determine the plan and 
scope of the work. In all these respects your Commission has sought 
io meet the wishes of the Near East Relief to the best of its ability. 


Correspondence 


Your Commission has upon different occasions sent circular let- 
ters to the pastors of all the churches, to the registrars of associations 
and conferences, inclosing literature supplied by the Near East Relief, 
and has published letters and appeals in the “Congregationalist;” by 
such means seeking to afford full information and urging contribu- 
tions. It has also written letters to the Department of State and to 
members of Congress, imploring action by the Government in behalf 
of the peoples of the Near East who have been abandoned and be- 
trayed by the Christian nations of the world. While no record has 
been kept of the number of these letters, it is probably in excess of 
17,000. 


Congregational Field Days 


The Sunday preceding Thanksgiving has been designated as Con- 
gregational Field Day in 1921 and 1922. In the latter year, however, 
because of the emergency appeal following the Smyrna disaster, the 
day was changed to the third Sunday in January, 1923. The pastors 
of the churches have been asked to present the cause and solicit con- 
tributions on these Field Days, except where there were community 
appeals being launched, in which cases the churches were urged to 
cooperate most fully and heartily in the community effort. It is diffi- 
cult to determine the returns, as the churches were asked to make 
their contributions through their own State organizations of the Near 
East Relief. But from the letters received, from the contributions sent 
direct to the Commission by remote churches which could hardly have 
been reached in any other way, and from the receipts at the National 
Headquarters, it is believed that the results have fully justified the 
effort put forth. That is certainly the belief of the Near East officials. 
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The Work Accomplished 


The work of the Near East Relief has had such thorough pub- 
licity that the recital néed not be repeated in this report beyond a few 
brief statements. Over a hundred thousand orphaned children have 
been rescued and are being cared for, not only fed and clothed, but 
educated and prepared for future self-support. In addition to these 
it is estimated that over a million lives have been saved. In regions 
where it was feasible, as ‘in the Armenian Soviet Republic, agricul- 
tural implements and seed grain have been supplied, irrigation intro- 
duced to bring waste lands under cultivation, and the destitute people 
thus put in the way of supplying their own present and future wants. 

During the past two years the burden of relief has been vastly 
increased by the destruction of Smyrna, by the forcible expatriation of 
the Christian peoples of Turkey, and by the necessity of removing the 
orphanages from Turkish territory. This last has been fully accom- 
plished, and all the orphan wards of the Near East Relief are now 
on what is for the present safe territory. 


The Continuance of the Work 


No forecast can be made as to how long the work of relief must 
be kept up. An omnious uncertainty hangs over all the Near East, 
and a new outbreak of political, racial or religious conflict is ever 
imminent. Political and commercial interests have swept aside all 
considerations of justice and humanity, and there is no immediate 
promise that the nations will interpose their awful power in behalf of 
the persecuted and oppressed. For this God will doubtless bring the 
nations to judgment. In the meanwhile the work of mercy devolves 
upon the voluntary generosity and sacrifice of Christian people, es- 
pecially in our own rich and favored land. The relief must be con- 
tinued until the need for it has abated or disappeared. 

(1) It is obvious that the care of the orphaned children must be 
continued until they arrive at years of self-support. (2) It is almost 
equally obvious that the adult refugees who have been left homeless 
and destitute must be helped until they get on their feet again, with 
the means of self-support for the future. (3) Some home must be 
found for the expatriated people who have been cast forth as fugi- 
tives and without a country. At a conference of representatives 
from the various churches with the Near East Relief officials a com- 
mittee was appointed to draft resolutions to be presented for concur- 
rent action by all the national church assemblies. These resolutions 
are appended to this report, and the National Council is asked to pass 
upon them with such changes as it may deem wise. 


Recommendation 


Your Commission respectfully recommends the adoption of the 


following Resolution: 
RESOLVED, That the National Council expresses its approval 
of the great work carried on by the Near East Relief and its admira- 
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tion for the heroie and efficient manner in which unforeseen emergen- 
cies have been met. It urges upon the Churches their continued sup- 
port of this great agency of Christian mercy until such time as the 
forlorn and destitute Christian peoples of the Near’ East shall be able 
to care for themselves, and until this multitude of orphaned children 
have arrived at the years and the condition of self-support. 


Resolutions Offered to the National Religious Bodies for Their 
Concurrent Action 


The grave wrong done to the minority populations in the Near 
East, involving the expulsion of hundreds of thousands of Christians 
from their ancestral homes and the elimination of indigenous peoples 
from Asia Minor, presents such a tragic situation and such an appal- 
ling violation of every consideration of justice and humanity, that we 
appeal to our Government, even at this late hour, to use its full in- 
fluence to secure a just and righteous settlement. 


Upon our Government there seems to us to rest at least a three- 
fold responsibility: 


1. We believe that the problem presented by the suffering of one 
million and three hundred and ten thousand Greek and Armenian 
refugees, whose property has been confiscated, and who are now 
crowded into refugee camps, without money, without clothing, with- 
out food or shelter, is too great to be solved by private charity. The 
cooperation of the governments of the Western World is necessary to 
deal in any adequate way with such a catastrophe. We urge our 
Government to take a strong initiative in securing the appointment of 
an International Commission to handle the refugee problem in the 
Near East. We recognize with appreciation the note sent by the 
Secretary of State on March 30th, to Great Britain, France, and Italy, 
suggesting the formation of such an International Commission, and 
we believe that our Government should press the matter still more 
vigorously until effective action results. Delay at this critical moment 
means actual death to thousands. We furthermore believe that our 
Government should bear its share in whatever may be necessary 
financially to establish the refugees in some place of permanent 
safety and opportunity. 

2. In view of the terrific difficulties which the Greek govern- 
ment faces in coping with the overwhelming problems thrust upon it 
by the presence of the refugees, we believe that our Government 
should give it the support which would come from a prompt resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations. 

Furthermore, we wish to go on record as favoring the completion 
of that portion of the loan which was granted by the United States 
to Greece, but which was not completed at the time of the cessation 
of diplomatic relations. 


3. We believe that our Government should insist that some 
definite amends be made for the tragic wrongs done to the Armenian 
people, and that adequate protection be assured the minority popula- 
tions. We urge that the negotiation of a new treaty with Turkey be 
conditioned upon her taking some steps to provide a national home 
for the Armenians in one of the areas suggested at the first Lausanne 
Conference, either in Cilicia or in the district contiguous to the pres- 
ent Armenian Soviet Republic. 

Finally, we believe that our Government will not be true to its 
ideals if it supports American financial interests which seek economic 
concessions in Turkey and at the same time gives scant consideration 
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to the demands of millions of American citizens who have contributed 
with unparalleled generosity to the preservation of the minorities in 
the Near East. We are convinced that the problem of relief cannot 
be permanently solved apart from the question of securing justice for 
these oppressed people. 


REPORT OF THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL 
FUND COMMISSION 


Report of the Pilgrim Memorial Fund Commission to the National 
Council in 1921 reviewed in detail the notable campaign 1918-1920, 
with its gratifying results. Since that report the work of gathering 
payments on subscriptions has proceeded in orderly fashion. Total 
number of subscriptions, excluding all cancellations, June 1, 1923 were 
105,865, aggregating $6,346,660.27. Collections were $4,420,550.60, an 
increase of $1,384,869.80 from May 1, 1921 to June 1, 1923. There re- 
mained still to be paid, in whole or in part, 64,100 subscriptions aggre- 
gating $1,926,109.67. Payments on a large share of these outstanding 
pledges are being regularly made. 


Report. of the Corporation for the National Council, which holds 
the Fund, will show that from its income $436,000 has been paid to 
the Annuity Fund, for the distribution to its members according to its 
rules,—an intimation of the vast and beneficent service it is to render 
through generations yet to come. Transfers of income were made as 
follows: June 1920, $26,000; December 1920, $42,000; June 1921, 
$54,000; December 1921, $68,000; -June 1922, $70,000; December 1922, 
$87,000; June 1923, $89,000. 


Fulfilment of State Quotas 


The Commission presents, herewith, tables showing the quota 
for each state, the amount paid to June 1, 1923 and the subscription 
still outstanding. With ten per cent allowance for unavoidable delay, 
payments to date should not be less, ordinarily, than seventy per cent 
cf the amount subscribed. It will be noticed that fifteen states and 
territories have reached this ratio and several have far exceeded it. 
Still more worthy of note is the fact that Connecticut with a quota 
of $660,000 has already paid $964,022.97. New York with a quota of 
$415,000 has paid $443,270.25; Florida, quota, $11,000 has paid $20,010; 
Hawaii, quota, $50,000, paid $51,656. 


In three states, South Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas, no definite 
campaign for the Pilgrim Memorial Fund was made, as these states 
had been partially canvassed in the interests of the endowment of 
the Annuity Fund. Alli such subscriptions were credited toward the 
state quota of the Pilgrim Memorial Fund and further campaign was 
deferred for the time being. The opportune time has not yet arrived 
to prosecute the matter but the Directors of the State Conferences of 
South Dakota and Kansas have both heartily recognized the moral 
cbligation of the state and in due time will undertake to secure the 
fulfilment of its proper quota. The matter has not been pre- 
sented in Nebraska, where it is hoped similar action may be taken, 
so that every state, without exception, shall participate proportion- 
ately in the great foundation fund, which is to stand through all time 
for the safeguarding of the ministry. 
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Delayed Payments 


The collection of the subscriptions is now reaching its most difficult 
stage. Many subscriptions have been discharged in full. About two- 
fifths of the total number are now closed. In many others only one 
further payment is to be made. Still others, delayed by complications 
which the subscriber could not control, will, in the course of a few 
years, be surely discharged. There remain thousands of other sub- 
scriptions on which little, or nothing, has yet been received. Some 
have made no response to repeated statements. It is manifest, there- 
fore, that efforts from the central office must be supplemented. The 
church is the one source of help. Its intimate personal relation with 
individual subscribers gives a natural means of approach. Many 
churches have gladly responded to the call of the Commission. Often 
a special representative has been appointed to undertake to secure 
payments and with fine results. 


Under the vigorous leadership of the Financial Secretary, William 
T. Boult, who assumed office December, 1922, a careful plan of follow- 
up correspondence has been prosecuted. Subscriptions on which noth- 
ing had been received in the three years previous, yielded in the first 
five months of 1928, $12,516.50. Wherever pastors, or church treas- 
urers, review the list of delayed subscriptions in their respective 
churches they send back word that full payment may, in most cases, 
be anticipated. It should be more keenly realized, however, that the 
Fund not only looks for ultimate payment but that as an institution 
in active operation, with a considerable and increasing list of annui- 
tants, it loses permanently in income through any delay in payments. 
This loss is already of large dimensions. No stone should be left un- 
turned, therefore, to secure prompt discharge of instalments. The 
next twelve months will probably determine the measure of payment 
to be expected. 


Legacies and Conditional Gifts 


Legacies had added to the Fund, up to June 1, 1923, $16,475.00. 
While this is a small amount compared with payments by living don- 
ors, it is believed that the Fund will be peculiarly favored in bequests 
in years to come. It is singularly attractive to any one who wishes 
to make any gift or legacy count to the utmost, and for all time to 
come. 

The Conditional Gift Account contained June 1, 1923, $36,178.52. 
It should be far greater. The Trustees of the Annuity Fund are giv- 
ing this factor most careful study. 


Memorials 


There are now more than 200 memorials established through the 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund. They vary in amount from $1,000 to 
$100,000. Such a memorial affords an opportunity to do honor to one 
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beloved by the donor and remembered as a faithful servant of Jesus 
Christ. Often sons and daughters have united in perpetuating the 
memory of a godly father, or mother, through such a gift. A college 
class has thus honored one of its classmates and is securing a memor- 
ial to another. One and another church builds within the Fund a 
monument to a beloved pastor. The opportunity is still open. The 
book of memorials will probably not be printed before 1925. When it 
is issued it will be a roll of notable ministers, eminent laymen and 
godly women, not a few, who have given their lives for Christ and the 
church and whose memory abides. 


The Completion of the Work 


In 1921, on the recommendation of the Commission, its personnel 
was reduced from 100 to 20 persons. At this time your Commission 
recommends that, with the acceptance of this report, the further 
work of collection of the Pilgrim Memorial Fund be committed to the 
Trustees of the Annuity Fund, whose interest in this Fund is pre-em- 
inent, since it is the foundation on which the efficiency of their own 
work depends. This will not involve any change in the process of col- 
fection. It will only put the responsibility where it evidently belongs 
and will simplify our denominational machinery. 


An Expression of Gratitude 


The Commission, however, desires to accompany the conclusion of 
its work with an expression of profound appreciation to all who in any 
way have contributed to the noble result. The movement for the Pil- 
grim Memorial Fund was a fine demonstration of the power of a demo- 
cratic polity to sustain a united effort and achieve a great .objective. 
It is an inspiration for the larger service of our Pilgrim churches in 
’ the promotion of the Kingdom of God. It bids us meet every chal- 
lenge of our time with high courage and unfailing faith. 


Above all else has been the fine unity of spirit which led the 
churches and their great missionary enterprises to set aside for the 
time their own immediate interests and give this foundation work for 
the ministry the right of way. To all secretaries of our missionary 
boards who freely gave themselves in skilful and impassioned public 
presentation of the great cause, to all pastors who have labored for 
the Fund without money and without price, to all laymen who brought 
their business acumen or their vocational experience for wise counsel 
and powerful leadership, to the gracious and devoted women who by 
their prayers and gifts inspired their households and incited all others 
to sacrificial devotion, and, finally, to the more than one hundred 
thousand members of our churches and congregations who have dedi- 
cated their substance according as God hath prospered them, many at 
costly sacrifice, the gratitude of the Commission and of the whole fel- 
lowship is due and is hereby sincerely tendered. 
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PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND COMMISSION 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
DECEMBER 31, 1922 


Cumulative Total 
from Organiza- 
tion to Dec. 


ol 1922. 
Receipts 
Collections on subscriptions consisting of Cash and 
SCCURITeS ae ee Fae ae ne te Pie $4,105,767.01 
Deduct—Transfers to the Annuity Fund according to 
GIECHIONSHO b= sUbseribercmecs ee ee ee ee ee 1,380.30 
WotalmeRecelpiseran. cee ee ae ee eee $4,104,386.71 
Disbursements 
Expenses: 
Organization, Promotion and Publicity... $ 19,570.86 
Administravion and: Collectiony-...0 ees 170,822.20 
Campaign Expenses, including Incidental Field Ex- 
penses subsequent tO CAMPAI QM... 190,901.14 
Oval a DENISE Sane were ee Se rea ee Oe $ 381,294.20 
Transfers to the Corporation for the National Council 
CiaCasheandmoccicitles wesc re eer ere eer 3,714,911.20 
Ocal DISDUESCINeItsmeeia xt ere ee $4,096,205.40 
Balance, December: 31, 1922—Cash...... ccc topics 8,181.81 
$4,104,886.71 


WILLIAM T. BOULT, Financial Secretary. 
AUDITORS: 
Payne and Merrill, Accounts of 1921. 


Hurdman and Cranstoun, Accounts of 1922 
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PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
STATE QUOTAS, SUBSCRIPTIONS AND PAYMENTS 


? Amount No: of Amount Percent- 
State Quota Pledged Subs. Paid age Paid 

Alahama $1,100 $1,578.00 34 $354.00 22 
Alaska 320.00 ig 155.00 48 
Arizona 3,000 4,972.00 130 2,518.00 51 
Arkansas 1,100 487.00 38 52.00 11 
California (North) 125,000 111,105.50 2,158 63,461.15 57 
California (South) 154,000 163,346,00 2,949 108,488.62 66 
Colorado 60,000 59,459.00 1,542 31,391.50 53 
Connecticut 660,000 1,253,026.97 15,545 964,022.97 Hen 
Dist. of Columbia 22,000 22,527.00 398 13,259.03 59 
Florida 11,000 24,834.00 331 20,010.00 81 
Georgia (White) 3,500 2,835.00 49 1,861.75 66 
Hawaii 50,000 51,656.00 a 51,656.00 100 
Idaho 10,000 12,119.00 869 4,519.50 37 
Tllinois 500,000 460,252.00 5.424 276,294.12 60 
Indiana 18,000 26,362.00 541 10,461.50 40 
Towa 240,000 250,428.00 8,885 117,216.00 AT 
Kansas 88,000 8,522.00 91 5,152.00 60 
Kentucky 1,100 1,125.00 a 950.00 84 
Louisiana (White) 1,100 2,594.00 152 1,598.50 62 
Maine 145,000 124,764.00 4,780 87,481.33 70 
Maryland 4,400 2,362.00 78 1.193.00 51 
Massachusetts 1,320,000 1,353,043.05 21,956 1,000,3878.45 74 
Michigan 200,000 236,435.00 4,030 135,196.13 57 
Minnesota 175,000 236,272.00 2,693 173,759.15 74 
Missouri 88,000 102,444.50 1,186 70,663.00 69 
Mississippi 691.00 32 97.00 14 
Montana 10,000 10,043.00 620 8,852.00 38 
Nebraska 125,000 8,681.00 122 2,923.00 79 
Nevada 2,200 475.00 8 305.00 64 
New Hampshire 145,000 189,850.00 4,538 113.039.57 81 
New Jersey 154,000 170,406.00 1,248 147,733.50 87 
New Mexico 1,100 1,873.00 (Hi 900.75 48 
New York 415,000 595,553.50 8,752 443,270.25 74 
North Carolina 2,200 2,993.00 101 1,762.00 59 
North Dakota 50,000 8,551.00 10 **6§51.00 
Ohio 275,000 280,845.50 5,158 175,151.00 62 
Oklahoma 5,500 6,503.00 346 8,231.00 50 
Oregon 35,000 46,544.25 1,040 23,677.35 51 
Pennsylvania 27,000 26,072.00 1,577 13,844.70 53 
Porto Rico 250.00 1 250.00 100 
Rhode Island 88,000 79,295.00 1,352 61,613.50 78 
South Carolina 1,100 1,455.00 23 372.00 26 
South Dakota 50,000 5,146.00 74 4,082.00 79 
Tennessee 1,100 2,009.00 68 795.00 40 
Texas 5,500 6,540.00 212 8,585.50 55 
Utah 7,000 3,040.00 82 1,174.00 39 
Vermont 150,000 118,330.75 4,260 89,860.32 76 
Virginia 1,100 2,665.00 35 489.50 18 
Washington 125,000 120,739.00 2,579 53,201.20 44 
West Virginia 2,200 4,601.00 40 2,476.00 54 
Wisconsin 185,000 174,985.50 3,920 111.838.00 64 
Wyoming 10,000 9,625.00 297 8,324.75 85 
Colored Churches 12,000 11,479.75 915 1,435.50 13 
China 50.00 1 50.00 100 
Japan 10.00 2 10.00 100 
Undesignated 13,462.51 

Total 5,766,300  $6,346,660.27 105,865 $4,420,550.60 70 


** In addition $7,900 in notes are held in payment of these subscriptions. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON POLITY 


Your Commission on Polity submits to the National Council for 
its consideration one matter which it considers of major importance, 
and several minor recommendations, which in the judgment of your 
Commission, will facilitate the work of the Council. 


The Corporation for the National Council 


The Corporation for the National Council has become a body 
whose importance should be better understood by the National Coun- 
cil. In the judgment of your Commission this is an opportune time 
for a review of the history of the evolution of this body to the present 
time, with some forecast of its sphere and probable responsibilities in 
coming days. 

When the National Council was organized in 1871, few, if any, of 
those who participated in its organization, would have favored the 
organization of a corporate body acting for the National Council. 
The first Constitution of the National Council was more a limitation 
of power than'a grant of power. The need of some corporate body 
acting for the Council developed rather speedily. Our work for Min- 
isterial Relief was at that time in its infancy. A legacy for this pur- 
pose, known as the Knowles legacy, awaited the organization of some 
national body capable of administering such a trust. In 1885, the 
General Assembly of Connecticut incorporated a body to be known as 
“The Trustees of the National Council of the Congregational Churches 
of the United States.” The body thus incorporated was authorized to 
hold, for the National Council and under its direction, property not 
exceeding $60,000.00. While it was organized primarily for the cus- 
tody of certain funds relating to Ministerial Relief, its functions were 
uot limited to this particular form of responsibility. At the National 
Council of 1886, this corporation was formally adopted, and the first 
meeting of The Trustees of the National Council convened at Memorial 
Hall, Hartford, Conn., on February 4, 1887. 

In 1907, the name of the corporate board, known as the Trustees 
of the National Council, was changed to “The Congregational Board 
of Ministerial Relief.” It was clearly understood that this change de- 
signed to make more adequate provision for the work of Ministerial 
Relief left the Council without a Corporate Board of its own. A Com- 
mittee was therefore appointed to prepare a report concerning a cor- 
poration definitely representative of the Council. Of the Committee, 
Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin, was chairman. The chairman of your pres- 
ent Commission on Polity had conference with Judge Baldwin con- 
cerning this corporation, and is able to speak with admiration of the 
legal skill with which Judge Baldwin, later Governor of Connecticut, 
drew the articles of incorporation. Under the charter the corporation 
was authorized, “to do and to promote charitable and Christian work 
for the advancement of the general interests and purposes of the Con- 
gregational churches of this country, and to receive, hold, and admin- 
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ister, in trust or otherwise, funds or property for the uses of said Na- 
tional Council, or of churches of ‘the Congregational order, or of any 
particular church of said order.” The corporation also was author- 
ized to “cooperate with any other corporation or body which is under 
the charge and control of churches of the Congregational order in the 
United States, or churches at the time affiliated with said order.” 

These powers are very broad. There is almost nothing lawful 
and orderly which the corporation for the National Council is not 
authorized to do if the Council directs it to do so in the interests of 
the churches, or of some group of churches, or of a particular church, 
or of a corporation representative of or controlled by or working in 
the interests of Congregational churches. 

The same meeting of the National Council, that of 1910, which ap- 
proved the new corporation, appointed a Commission of Nineteen to 
prepare a new Constitution for the National Council. 


The first draft of the new Constitution was sent out to the churches 
early in 1911. It had the unanimous approval of the nineteen mem- 
bers of the Commission. The preliminary statement contained this 
sentence: 


“There appears to be no reason why a Council of such per- 
manency of life as is here recommended should not be incorporated, 
and many advantages of incorporation are evident. Such action is 
therefore recommended.” 


Article 7 of the proposed Constitution was entitled “Incorpora- 
tion.” It contained five articles, calling for a corporate board of fif- 
teen members, beside the Moderator and the Secretary, serving ex 
officiis. It proposed a corporate seal, the same that now is printed by 
the National Council on the cover of the Year Book and other literature 
of the National Council. 


A number of eminent New England lawyers expressed doubt 
about the wisdom of direct incorporation of the Council itself. To the 
chairman of your present Commission, who was also chairman of the 
Committee on the Constitution in the Commission of Nineteen, these 
objections did not seem important. However, in deference to the judg- 
ment of the distinguished lawyers who preferred a corporation for the 
Council rather than an incorporation of the Council, a change was 
made. 


The section of the proposed Constitution relating to the Corpora- 
tion was accordingly transferred to the By-Laws, and entitled, “The 
Corporation for the National Council.” 

The Corporation for the National Council has the custody of the 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund. Already this is a fund, amounting to several 
millions of dollars, and it is certain to grow until it becomes very 
much larger. This Fund and others, for which the Council is respon- 
sible, must be managed by a Corporate body fully awake to the ex- 
tent of its responsibility, and in intimate touch with the whole work 
of the Council. 


Dy} 
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The officers of the Pilgrim Memorial Fund fully realize the im- 
portance of this enlarged sphere of influence and responsibility for the 
Corporation of the National Council, and the Corporation itself has 
definitely modified its method in order to protect these large inter- 
ests. Neither the officers of the Pilgrim Memorial Fund nor the Cor- 
poration for the National Council are in need of any admonition; it is 
the Council itself that needs to be reminded of its own responsibility. 
The men who are elected as members of the Corporation for the Na- 
tional Council should be chosen with a view to their meeting at regular 
intervals and caring for investments already large and rapidly in- 
creasing. 


Your Commission on Polity calls attention to this important evolu- 
tion in order to recognize and commend the present members of the 
Corporation and the officers of the Pilgrim Memorial Fund for their 
fidelity in providing for the security of these large funds. There is a 
further and a larger reason, which is, that the Council itself needs to 
be reminded that the Corporation of the National Council is now a 
powerful body, with an important trust. 


The Corporation for the National Council may come to possess 
and to hold in trust or otherwise very considerable sums in addition 
to those of the Pilgrim Memorial Fund. If any new national mission- 
ary societies shall be organized in our denomination, they are likely 
to sustain a very much more direct and intimate relation to the Coun- 
cil than societies organized prior to 1918. Furthermore, if any of 
our present societies shall in future years undergo reorganization 
while retaining their corporate existence, it is entirely possible that 
they also will sustain a different relationship to the Council and its 
corporation. 


Your Commission on Polity claims no power of predicting what 
changes the future will bring about. Nevertheless, our eyes behold 
the unformed substance of future benevolent societies, being yet un- 
perfect, and all their members are written in a book, namely, the 
Charter of the Corporation of the National Council. It is well that 
this Corporation fully realizes its responsibility and it is well for the 
Council to be aware that its own Corporation is practically certain to 
be the very largest of all the missionary and charitable organizations 
cf the Congregational churches—perhaps larger than all the other 
National Congregational benevolent societies together. 


Your Commission is able to testify to the ability, fidelity, and 
righteousness which have characterized the operation of the Corpora- 
tion of the National Council since its organization down to the present 
time. We have gone a far cry from the day when the Trustees of the 
National Council took over the Knowles legacy under a charter which 
restricted the total holdings of the Corporation to an aggregate sum of 
$60,000. We have a hundred times that amount already, and shall 
have much more. 
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Responsibility of Commissions 


As at present organized, the National Council has continuous life, 
and carries on its work between meetings of the Council through three 
major agencies, each with a fairly well defined field, and with an in- 
definite number of ad interim commissions. These three major agen- 
cies are, The Corporation for the National Council, the Executive Com- 
mittee and the Commission on Missions. Of the first, the Moderator 
is President; of the second he is ex officio a member; in the third he 
has no official standing, but throughout the present administration has 
been heartily welcomed to all meetings which he could attend. The 
Secretary of the National Council is a member of the Corporation, a 
member of the Executive Committee and Secretary of the Commission 
on Missions. It would be felicitious, and might be valuable, if the 
Moderator were authorized regularly to sit with the Commission on 
Missions, and this we recommend. 

An ideal organization would merge the Corporation for the Na- 
tional Council and the Executive Committee in one body and make all 
its members members also of the Commission on Missions. Whether 
the Council is now ready to undertake such a step, your Commission 
does not presume to determine. We are of opinion, however, that in 
time to come it will be discovered that there is a considerable working 
at cross purposes on account of this three-fold distribution of authority. 

It seems to your Commission on Polity a matter of importance 
that at least once in every biennium the chairman of all Commissions 
should meet together with the Moderator and the Secretary of the 
Council. It would be well if there could be two such meetings, one 
somewhat early in the first year and the other early in the second 
year, and at least one of these two meetings should be with the Exe- 
cutive Committee. This would enable Commissions to delimit their 
fields of operation, to define their purposes, and to conduct their work 
with some knowledge of the general aim and spirit of the Council as 
interpreted by its Executive Committee. In a very real sense the Exe- 
cutive Committee is the Council acting between the meetings: of the 
Council. It has power to fill vacancies; it is authorized to make cer- 
tain modest appropriations; it has authority to act on behalf of the 
Council in meeting certain emergencies which rise in national, inter- 
national and inter-denominational relationships. 


Insofar as a Commission receives a charter from the National 
Council, or is directed by specific instructions of that body, the Exe- 
cutive can never have a right of interference. But insofar as Com- 
missions find themselves meeting emergencies or opportunities, not 
specifically provided for in their instructions, they may gain important 
reinforcement from the Executive Committee. Still further, it is 
quite within the bounds of possibility that the Executive Committee 
may sometimes be able to suggest to a Commission opportunities of 
wider usefulness than immediately occur to its chairman or its mem- 
bers. 
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We recommend, therefore, that there be annual, or biennial meet- 
ings of chairmen of commissions, with the officers and Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Council, and the close coordination of their 
work with the work of the Executive Committee. 


Membership in the Corporation 


At the meeting of the National Council in Los Angeles in 1921, a 
change was made in By-Law 12, which appears not to have been fully 
considered in all its bearings, and which may serve as an illustration 
of the ease with which such changes sometimes involve more than is 
intended, unless time is taken for careful consideration. It was voted 
to drop from By-Law 12, which relates to membership in the Corpora- 
tion for the National Council, the original provision for the election of 
members, which provision had become obsolete. In making’ this 
change, however, and in the effort to divide the membership of the 
Corporation into two equal groups, it was voted to change the number 
of members from fifteen to fourteen. In accordance with this change 
seven members were elected for four years, their terms expiring in 
1925. But the seven members elected in 1919 had been elected on a 
six year basis and their terms also expire in 1925. This clearly is un- 
desirable, and defeats the original intent of the By-Law, which is to 
secure a measure of stability to the membership of the Corporation, 
while providing also for regular changes. It is too late to correct this 
error by shortening the terms of any members who were elected 
either in 1919 or 1921 and who have qualified. The terms of all these 


must continue until 1925. 


We recommend, however: 

(1) That By-Law 12 be changed by the substitution of 15 for 14, 
in Article 1, and 6 for 4 in Article 2, thus providing that members 
shall be elected for 6 years, the terms of five expiring at each meet- 
ing of the Council. 

(2) In order to place the membership immediately upon this, its 
proper basis, and without making a temporary by-law, we recommend: 


(a) That the Nominating Committee rearrange the present mem- 
bers of the Corporation so that the terms of five shall expire in 1925, 
five in 1927, and five in 1929. 

(b) That the five whose terms expire in 1925 be selected 
from those members who were elected prior to 1921; and that those 
whose terms expire in 1927 be selected from those elected prior to 
1923; and that all who are nominated for six years from this present 
meeting be persons not now members of the Corporation. 


This will provide for the filling of all terms for which any members 
cf the Corporation have now been elected; will extend some terms so 
as to provide continuity of service; and will also make possible 
an adequate rotation, which after this present meeting will proceed 
without any necessary further adjustment. 
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The Sunday School and Publishing Societies 


In By-Law 10, Article 2, Section (b), the names are given of the 
Home Societies as they stood in 1918, and-to each of them is allotted 
a certain number of corporate members at large. The Sunday School 
and Publishing Society is allotted 18 members. In 1917, in accord- 
ance with instructions of the Council, the Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society became the Congregational Publishing 
Society, and its missionary work was transferred to a new Society, 
known as the Congregational Sunday School Extension Society. When 
the Publishing Society revised its by-laws in accordance with this 
vote, it made provision for the election of 18 corporate members as it 
previously had done. Presumably the Sunday School and Extension 
Society has a similar provision. Each of these organizations ought 
to be represented in the list of corporate members at large. We, 
therefore, propose that By-Law 10, Article 2, Section (b), be changed 
by striking out the words “Congregational Sunday School and Pub- 
lishing Society eighteen” and inserting the words, “Congregational 
Publishing Society eighteen; and the Congregational Sunday School 
Extension Society eighteen.” Your Commission is aware that this 
increases somewhat the total of memberships at large, but sees no 
serious objection involved in that fact. 


Your Commission on Polity unites in this report, and hereby gives 
notice that the proposed changes in the By-Laws will be moved for 
adoption on the opening day of the National Council to convene in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, to be acted upon at the earliest convenient 
business session of the Council, in order that the Nominating Com- 
mittee and the Council may have opportunity to take account of these 
changes, if the Council shall see fit to adopt them. 


REPORT OF COMMISSION ON MORAL AND 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


With no budget available it has been impossible for us to hold a 
meeting of the entire commission. We that reside in New York City 
and vicinity have met and have kept in correspondence with the other 
members. 

We called together the representatives of all the organizations of 
all denominations to discover the present status of our young people, 
to find out if there is anything alarming in their seeming disregard 
of the law and apparent objection to all restraint and in all that is 
summed up in the term “flapper.” Our feeling was that as a result of 
such 4 conference we might be able to diagnose the situation and 
develop a correlated program of activities for young people. We had 
present the leaders of young peoples’ work for the Baptist, Congre- 
gationa), Protestant Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal and the Pres 
byterian denominations and Secretaries of the ¥Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. 
C. A., State and National, Secretaries of the Internationa) Sunday 
School Association and the Secretary of the Commission for the Sup- 
pression of Vice and the Commission of Fourteen. 

A great difference of opinion was manifested as regards the 
present day situation. All felt that there was need of a program 
comprehensive enough to include the children of all ages. As some- 
thing immediate, it was voted that it was the sentiment of those 
present that there should be prepared 2 course of study which should 
deal with such subjects as interngtiongliem, gambling, prohibition, 
the Sabbath, movie censorship, ete. It was also voted that another 
mecting be held which would attend to developing 2 program of ac- 
tivities. Such 4 meeting was held and a willingness manifested on 
the part of those present to develop interdenominationally that which 
ghould be a guide to the loca) church in the development of its pro- 
ZVAan. 

May 2-4, 1922 there wae held under different auspices just such a 
conference as we had proposed. This was reported in the July num- 
ber of the Church School. In its findings, it concludes that “the child 
in the local group must be recognized as the basis of correlation. 

“In order to reduce the present complexity and to make available 
source materia) in form usable by loca) communities, typical programs 
should be developed nationally. These should offer 2 variety of ma- 
teria) in such form as to conserve jocal initiative and freedom of 
choice and yet give stimulus, help, and guidance. 

“Every effort should be used to prevent such programs from be- 
coming fixed and static. They should grow out of local experimenta- 
tion and should make available to local communities 2 growing body 
cf plans and methods which have been thus tested. 

“In recognition of the larger value which comes through the devel- 
opment of plans locally, programs should be arranged in such form 
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as will make possible individual selection and adaptation, and as will 
stimulate initiative and resourcefulness in such planning. We must 
make definite efforts to develop initiative and train leadership, even 
in the most backward communities, rather than merely attempting to 
secure the adoption by local groups of prescribed programs of ac- 
tivities. 

“Recognizing the fact that no one type of program can meet the 
needs of every community or group, the greatest benefit will come to 
community groups when they, on their own initiative, work out plans 
locally, using national programs as source material in meeting differ- 
ent kinds of situations. 

“Such local groups need the stimulation, help and guidance of 
outside agencies, who shall make available source material and in- 
formation regarding successful plans and methods of work. 


“As an immediate step, the common as well as the distinctive ma- 
terial of the different programs now available should be codified and 
cross-referenced so as to make it more serviceable for use in the devel- 
opment of self-directing activities. 

“National organizations have an important function in encouraging 
experimentation, comparing the results of a number of communities, 
serving as a clearing-house for successful methods, developing and train- 
ing leaders, and especially in sensing problems or plans that might 
be typical of any large grouping in American or world society, so that 
there may be the outlook of the larger groupings as well as of the 
local community. 

“We recommend that each of the general agencies concerned in re- 
ligious education be asked to name two representatives to a Council on 
Correlation, which would serve as a clearing-house of problems and 
plans of mutual concern. 

“We recommend that this Council be convened at an early date by 
the Committee which called this Conference. 

“While this Council will form its own organization and determine 
its own functions, we recommend 

(a) That it give attention to the codifying and cross-referencing 
of present program material. 

(b) That it consider the possibility of further cooperation on the 
part of all agencies concerned in the correlation of program material.” 


Our commission is in hearty sympathy with such sentiments and 
strongly recommends the fullest cooperation of our denomination with 
the proposals of this conference. 

At a meeting of this Commission held at Cleveland in connection 
with the annual meeting of the Religious Education Association it 
was voted that in this, our report, we draw the attention of the Na- 
tional Council to the efforts being made by certain local churches to 
formulate a correlated program. We feel that such a coordination in 
the local church particularly with the young people is essential to suc- 
cess. 
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Of Winnetka, Illinois, Dr. Davies reports that: “Our work is so 
correlated that a great many different things contribute to the 
ultimate end at which a child should arrive. For instance the 
basis of the whole thing is the curriculum of the church school 
and having in mind this all the other activities and organiza- 
tions make their particular contribution. Not to go into detail, for 
this is absolutely impossible for me, there are two or three outstand- 
ing things which are of value in assisting in bringing a youth to the 
point where he should think for himself and have a certain amount 
of independence of action. 

“The Young People’s Sunday Evening Club, which is the most in- 

formal thing in the world has given many in the high school an op- 
portunity to go to the bottom of things which pertain to character 
and influence spiritual life. There has always been a place for dis- 
agreement and a thorough thrashing out of every question until the 
facts have been presented so that we could get both the group and in- 
dividual decision. This group of course is not a closed group but is 
open to any high school pupil who wants to come who lives in the 
village. . 
“The same is true with regard to our boys’ and girls’ camps. 
These camps are open to all boys and girls living in Winnetka between 
the ages of 12 and 16 and have the definite ideals of strengthening the 
ability of the individual to live with the group, and help the young- 
sters to a larger degree of independence by separation from the fam- 
ily, using their opportunity in camp to strengthen character and de- 
velop the spiritual life. Personally I think that the camp, which ex- 
tends over a period of 18 days for the boys and 18 days for the girls 
is the best piece of religious work which we do, because of the at- 
mosphere of the out-of-doors being so well suited to youth at this 
particular period. 

“Then there is a distinctly religious atmosphere in connection with 
the Scouts and the Camp Fire Girls which it is possible for us to de- 
velop because of our control of the whole situation. Here we have in 
view a program which makes religion a perfectly normal thing even 
for boys and girls whose home life does not make any contribution to 
organized religion. 

“We try to keep track of the development of the boys and girls by 
knowing what they are doing in the grade school and high school, 
what they are doing in their clubs and on the play field and by de- 
veloping a sense of religion which pertains to all of life. You can 
easily see there is less emphasis on ancient religion. Now boys and 
girls are just as keen to know about a God that lives in life today as 
they are in any other phase of that life but they are not very inter- 
ested except for a historical interest in a God of Moses, or Joshua, or 
Gideon. 

“Nor can I speak with any final authority as to just what contri- 
bution is actually made to the life of youth because every agency has 
to be considered in the total, but the fact remains that we have helped. 


- 
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One of our girls who has just gone to Europe this year to study, when 
asked by her mother what she thought she had gotten out of our work, 
paused for a moment and said “The ability to think religiously.” We 
find that boys and girls going to college are not upset, while their 
room mates and friends are going through throes of agony in at- 
tempting to locate themselves by letting go of everything that they 
have held as fundamental in their religious thinking, our boys and 
girls are able to adjust themselves easily. I have had many letters of 
thanks for what we have been able to do to help them to a point of 
view.” 

The United Church, Oberlin, Ohio is committed to the policy of 
establishing no organizations for children or young people other than 
what is included under the comprehensive title, Church School. In the 
Church School, organized according to the normal age groups, it shall 
endeavor to provide for all the needs for which the church should 
make provision. 

The First Church of Toledo, Ohio has succeeded in making the 
programs of the young men’s and young women’s clubs and the 
Christian Endeavor Societies supplement that of the Church School. 

In some churches the young people automatically become mem- 
bers of their Christian Endeavor Societies when they reach a certain 
age. 

The Flatbush Church of Brooklyn, New York has a most success- 
ful Sunday Night Club for the young people that have graduated from 
the Christian Endeavor Society. 

We might cite others but we feel that they are but typical of a 
great number and therefore we would recommend as a specific task 
for this Commission that they make a study of the work undertaken 
in various outstanding churches throughout the country and report 
to the next session of the National Council valuable methods discov- 
ered in successful operation. 

In the second place we feel that this Commission should make a 
survey of our denominational literature of religious education and an 
evaluation of its present usefulness. 

Third, we would urge that the Commission should study the pres- 
ent relationship existing between various denominational agencies 
whose work directly touches the children and youth with the view of 
forwarding cooperation in the interests of the children. 

In the fourth place we recommend that our successors survey the 
desires, needs and ideals of our ministers in the matter of religious 
education for the ultimate building of a denominational conscience 
that is willing to approach the supreme task of the Church with fear- 
lessness, sincerity and sacrifice. 


The needs of childhood constitute the challenge to the Church 
today. Seventy-five per cent of our children of school age have no re- 
ligious instruction. Through motion pictures, novels and newspapers 
low standards of thought and conduct are being spread broadcast 
through our land and yet many churches pay no attention to religious 
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education and in most of our churches the children pay for what little 
help they get. 

It is time that we had a Commission that will function. 

We therefore recommend that this Commission be reconstituted, 
that a chairman be appointed by the National Council, that the other 
members be the chairmen of the state committees on religious edu- 
cation, that there be subcommittees of the Commission corresponding 
to the nine districts of the Education Society, that these subcom- 
mittees be called together by the secretary of the district, that they 
elect their own chairmen, that enough money be provided for the ex- 
penses of the chairmen to attend the Mid-Winter Conference of the 
Congregational Education Society workers and that the different states 
be encouraged to send to said conferences the chairmen of the state 
committees on religious education. 

We would also recommend that the name of the Commission be 
changed from “The Commission on Moral and Religious Education” to 
“The Commission of Religious Education.” 

This would make pcssible a meeting of the entire Commission and 
also make it more feasible for the Commission to work with and 
through the Education Society. 

Whether or not this change in the personnel of the Commission is 
effected, we recommend that enough money be appropriated for at 
least one committee meeting a year and that the Commission be made 
up with one member from each district of the Education Society and 
that these members be encouraged to gather together by districts the 
chairmen of the state committees on Religious Education. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
SOCIAL SERVICE | 


There is no Commission of the National Council which is charged 
with a more delicate and a more important responsibility than the So- 
cial Service Commission. The questions with which it inevitably deals 
are those which touch individuals in the most intimate concerns of 
life. There is a sensitiveness on social questions which easily creates 
discord and division, and there is always the danger that the church 
shall blink social problems for the sake of a fatuous and an incon- 
sequential peace. 

As yet, the conscience of the church in its totality has not been 
sensitized on the questions with which the Social Service Commission 
has to do. The appointment of a Commission on Temperance many 
years ago was the National Council’s recognition of a great social 
problem to which the organized church could not be indifferent. Since 
its appointment a fairly unified conscience has been developed within 
the church on the moral and the physical blight of the liquor traffic. Hu- 
man slavery no longer is tolerated by the conscience of the church. 
But we need not go very far back to find that it was as decisive a factor 
within the church as is the League of Nations or the twelve-hour day. 
Tn the clash of conflict, the truth has always been struck out. And 
there is little reason to question that in the conflict of opinion, the 
arresting problems of modern industrial society will be clarified, and 
a conscience will be developed. 


More and more the individual is being lost in the social mass; 
and while Christianity regards society as an organization of indivi- 
duals, the ultimate object of which is the development of the human 
spirit in preparation for the Kingdom of God, we must not forget that 
the interactions and the interrelations of men in society today often 
make them the victim of forces which they are powerless to control 
or overcome. This condition calls for a social conscience, for a sensi- 
tive concern for the weak, for the exploited, and for the submerged. 
The individual, in a society as closely knit together as modern society 
is, cannot live his life in a vacuum. He is compelled by the very na- 
ture of the intimate life of today, to live his life in relation to lives 
quite remote from his. Everything that is done inhuman touches all 
of us today. We cannot escape the consequences of the wrongs com- 
mitted by others. Neither can others escape the wrongs committed 
by us, however much those wrongs may have the re-enforcement of 
usage and legality. Mr. Roosevelt struck a great note in an address 
once delivered in England when he said, “For nearly eight years I 
have been the head of a great nation, and in the conduct of its foreign 
affairs I have taken no action with reference to any other people on 
the face of the earth that I would not have taken as an individual 
dealing with individuals.” There is an ethic for the social order as 
well as for the individual. And the efficacy of the church is linked up 
with the recognition of that great fact. 
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All the members of the Commission have made suggestions for 
this report and it stands as the concensus of their opinions and recom-. 
mendations. These opinions and recommendations cover a wide 
sphere. They suggest the all too feebly recognized function of this 
Commission, and the necessity that its work shall be taken more ser- 
iously than hitherto has been the case. 


The Secretary of the Commission, Dr. Holt, will call attention to 
specific details of the Commission’s work in his report. The mem- 
bers of the Commission desire to make the more general recommenda- 
tions which follow. 


Rural Conditions 


Protestantism is 70% rural in the United States. Congregation- 
alism is reported to be 50% rural. This makes the country church a 
most important factor in the religious development of our national 
life. Our cities and our city churches are very largely recruited from 
the country, and if that source dries up, there is little prospect for a 
bright future in our national life. 

The farmers of the country have been passing through a period of 
stress and hardship since the close of the war. A member of, the 
Commission writes that agriculture in the Northwest cannot stand 
much longer the conditions which have prevailed for the past three 
years with increasing severity. In one township in Minnesota, twelve 
farms will not be cultivated the present year. It is reported that 
thousands of acres of land in this country will not be cultivated ‘this 
year which were under cultivation last year. The best obtainable crop 
this fall, with good prices, would do little more than enable the farm- 
ers of the Northwest to pay back debts. With poor crops or poor 
prices the number of failures will exceed those of last year, and there 
were plenty of them. 


All this has its effect upon the country church, and the moral 
and the social life of the community. No religious leadership exists 
in many country communities. A poor grade of ministry, recruited 
in large measure from Bible Schools with short courses of study and 
a religious scheme and program wholly out of harmony and out of 
touch with modern conditions, is overrunning whole regions. A sys- 
tematic effort is being made through daily vacation Bible schools at 
open country points to establish a type of religion wholly unfitted to 
meet the new social conditions which have arisen in the country. 
Once established, the support of a live, progressive country church 
which really meets the needs of the community in every phase of its 
life, becomes practically impossible. _ 

To meet this situation a campaign for better trained men,—men 
of the stamp of Mr. Metzger in Vermont and Mr. Ford in Minnesota, 
both members of this: commission,—should be inaugurated. And if 
these men cannot be supported by resources on the field, some plan of 
financing outside should be started to make their continuance possible. 
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There is great need for working out a definite social program for local 
‘churches, and in the absence of the kind of men noted above, a kindly 
and helpful supervision is highly desirable. For the rehabilitation of 
the country town, a vital church with a sane gospel, a definite program 
for rural problems, social factors to be encountered, and community 
building is positively essential if the moral and the religious life of 
the country is to be conserved. 

The Social Service Department of the Education Society has been 
' giving its best thought to these rural problems, but the interest of the 
church as a whole alone will make any program effective. The city 
must be brought into touch with the problems of the country, and a 
cooperation established which does not now exist. Something has al- 
veady been done, but only an inconsiderable impact as yet has been 
made. 

Race Relations 


The problem of race relations is ever growing more acute. The 
restriction of immigration has led to a vast migration of negroes to 
the Northern industrial centers to fill the places in the unskilled trades 
made vacant by the absence of the masses from Southern and Eastern 
Europe. The recent report of the Chicago Commission on Race Rela- 
tions has surveyed the problem with scientific accuracy and in great 
detail. Little provision has been made in many places for the normal 
living of these men. They live in huts or great caravan series under 
conditions which make for serious moral disintegration. In the main 
they are without wives and children and homes, and all the evils of 
such a situation has its effect upon the community as well as the men 
themselves. 

This great industrial migration of Southern negroes has aggra- 
vated race prejudice and race antagonism, has led to serious out- 
breaks, and is one factor making for the un-American organization of 
a secret society whose acts have arrested the attention of the whole 
country. Most of the members of the Commission scattered through- 
out the country have noted this problem, and have asked that the at- 
tention of the Council should be directed toward it. Congregational 
Churches by their pioneer friendliness and American Missionary Asso- 
ciation traditions may have the privilege as well as the responsibility 
of guiding in the solution of this problem. 

There is no doubt that this migration from the South has estab- 
lished in many quarters a false point of view toward the negro as an 
inferior being, useful as a servant and a drudge, but without the sov- 
ereign rights of American citizenship and the sons of a common Heay- 
enly Father. Thus considered, they are bound to become pliable ma- 
terial in the hands of unscrupulous political demagogues who have no 
further interest in them than the building up of their own selfish 
power and the increase of their own wealth, to the subversion of or- 
derly democratic government. For half a century we have been gen- 
erous in the language of rebuke toward the South for the attitude of 
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its people. Now that it has become the problem of the North, we are 
much in danger of pushing the problem hopelessly backward. 


What should be the best measures to pursue should become a mat- 
ter for scientific inquiry by the whole church. Anglo-Saxon prejudice 
on the race question is strong. The blending of the races has been 
pronounced impossible and unjustifiable. Never as now have they per- 
meated our entire civic life. Compared with this problem, the prob- 
lem of the European immigrant is simple, complex as we have always 
considered that to be. At least we should demand that those who im- 
port these people from their native habitat should provide for them in 
such a way as to make a normal social life possible among them. As 
an example of what may be done, the community established for the 
negro population by the American Rolling & Milling Corporation at 
Middletown, Ohio, might well serve as a model for other corporations. 


The Industrial Situation 


This problem is ever with us, and it touches our social life so vit- 
ally and at so many different points, that it is the most sensitive 
problem with which we have to deal. There is no problem which has 
developed so much heat of controversy, and there is no problem which 
the church as a whole so much fears to handle. Every pronouncement 
made by a religious body on this question has been subjected to criti- 
cism by the advocates of one side or the other. 


Out of the heat of the conflict, however, there is gradually emerg- 
ing a number of principles upon which the Christian conscience is unit- 
ing. The Social Creed of the Churches may not yet have gripped the 
majority of. the members of our churches. But it is making history. 
We are beginning to learn that some things are neither just, Christian, 
nor socially expedient. The seven day week has gone. It has fallen 
before the awakening Christian conscience. The report of the Com- 
mittee of the American Iron and Steel Institute favoring the continu- 
ance of the twelve-hour day, and Judge Gary’s support of that report, 
has been disapproved by practically the whole press of the country, 
both secular and religious. The whole church should pronounce 
against it with no uncertain voice. It cannot do less when a conserva- 
tive weekly, the New York Independent, now controlled by the former 
owners of the Weekly Review, has this to say on the question: “It is 
the lack of desire to make the change, and the imperfectly concealed 
reasons for that lack of desire, which make the report against the 
shorter day an affront to the public. The people of the United States 
are as a whole convinced—and we think on sufficient evidence—that 
the twelve-hour day in steel does not give the twelve-hour workers a 
reasonable chance to live the kind of life that every worker in America 
should have'the chance to live. We have no patience with the Insti- 
tute committee that there is no reason to think that the long day is 
in any way hurtful to the worker or to his family relations. That 
question is no longer arguable.” (Independent, June 9, 1923, p. 360). 
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The Congregational churches should speak with a united voice against 
this inhuman standard of the twelve-hour day. 


The Church must face with a new seriousness the moral and social 
right to the ownership and control of property. Our laws concerning 
property are such that thousands of competent people are living by 
owning instead of by working, a condition which is in violation of the 
New Testament injunction that he who does not work should not eat. 
It is evident also that in great sections of modern industry the profit 
motive has completely subordinated the service motive and men con- 
sider legitimate the acquisition of financial success without regard to 
questions of whether Society has been served or exploited. If the 
church expects to urge upon men the obligation to work it must demand 
an industrial order which lays its reward at the feet of people who 
render useful service. 


Concerning other phases of this preblem we may not be able to 
speak with equal emphasis. But to quote the words of one of the 
members of the Commission in his recommendations for this report, 
“We need to make the business world feel that the Church is in this 
movement for good, and dead in earnest, and that we expect to be com- 
pelled to side sometimes with one party, and sometimes with the other 
in the years to come.” The Joint Church Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee of Wisconsin has spoken a fine word which might well find a 
place in this report: 

“Great changes in industrial management are in prog- 
ress, especially on the human side of business. We have 
gone only a few miles on the long journey toward the indus- 
trial peace and cooperation. We are feeling our way, and 
so is the business world. We have little confidence in fore- 


gone conclusions, denunciation, and dogmatism on either side, 
and there are plenty of them in circulation. 


“We are not so much interested to take sides on any 
given policy as to stand for justice and truth, for Christian 
principles and progress on either side. Both injustice and 
strife are present in many places. Both must be squarely 
faced and must give way, before a genuinely Christian indus- 
trial order will prevail. 


“We aim by hard and patient work, long continued, to 
earn the reputation of being just, aggressive and helpful 
champions of Christian ideals. And we expect sympathy 
and cooperation from those conservatives and progressives 
who are open-minded.” 

The Commission much deplores the tendency in many quarters to 
discipline and to drive out ministers from their churches whose sole 
desire has been to achieve in the industrial sphere what has been thus 
stated. The whole denomination, through a competent committee, 
should see to it that the ministry be continued free, and wherever that 
freedom is impinged and a minister’s standing is jeopardized, the facts 
should be sought out, and he be given such expression of confidence as 
the results of a careful inquiry may justify. 
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International Relations 


There are a number of members of this Commission who believe 
that international peace and cooperation comes within the scope of its 
survey. “I think we are facing three problems,” writes one of the 
Commission: “international relationship, race antagonisms in our 
own country, and industrial discontent. Of these, I think, that of our 
international relationship is the most important, as it helps us not at 
ail to iron out the other problems and wind up in shooting up our 
young men in car load lots.” The necessity of meeting our social 
problems on a world-wide basis is becoming increasingly self-evident. 
The world has become a great neighborhood, and we can no longer 
escape the consequences of maladjustments in the remotest parts of 
the world. 


The necessity of America’s cooperation through the League of 
Nations or in some other form, with the Labor Bureau of the League 
of Nations, for the protection of women and children, for the fight 
against disease and the international traffic in death-dealing drugs, 
should make its appeal to the conscience of the whole church in all 
the world. Unfortunately much of this has become involved in the 
meshes of partisan politics, but the Christian should be able to rise 
above partisan politics when moral and human factors are involved. 


The Commission has no definite recommendations to offer on these 
questions, but it wishes to put itself on record as believing that these 
questions of international relations are very much the concern of the 
seligious forces of the country, and that the wisdom as well as the 
conscience of the church should find some positive expression looking 
toward cooperation. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion we desire to commend the work of Dr. Holt, the 
secretary of the Commission and secretary of the Social Service De- 
partment of the Education Society. We believe that the denomination 
has no more important work to do than to keep in vital contact with 
the social life of the world. It is part of the great task of advancing 
the kingdom. The more delicate and divisive the problems are, the 
more necessary that they should be faced with the ideals of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. The Commission should be given a much more im- 
portant place in the program of the denomination, and its opportunity 
for research should be increased by the use of funds which thus far 
have not been made available. 


~ 


REPORT OF COMMISSION ON TEMPERANCE 


The importance of the work of the Commission on Temperance 
is timely and pressing. When the Highteenth Amendment to the 
United States Constitution became a fact, the work of the temperance 
forces in America was far from being accomplished. Age-old customs do 
not change over night. Habits of drink, formed through generations, 
were as strong the day after the amendment became a law as they 
were the day before. The Volstead Act, limiting the percentage of al- 
cohol in any beverage, did not lessen the percentage desired by a mul- 
_ titude habituated to beer and Scotch whiskey. To make a law was to 
win the first victory in a long campaign. To train a generation to re- 
spect the law and to obey it is the task confronting the Christian 
forces today. 

The work of the Congregational Commission naturally centers in 
Washington. There are two reasons for this. In the first place, 
Washington is the seat of the national government. Laws affecting 
the enforcement or the non-enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment 
are enacted here. Senators and Representatives, and the President 
himself, can be interviewed here, upon brief notice. The headquarters 
of many national reform movements are in Washington. The second 
reason is because Wayne B. Wheeler, attorney for the Anti-Saloon 
League, a good Congregationalist, does his great work but a block or 
so from the Capitol. Mr. Wheeler is the strong man upon the Com- 
mittee, and the Chairman acts largely at his suggestion. The past 
two years have seen some work done and we hope some good accom- 
plished. 

The method of our procedure is as follows. Mr. Wheeler follows 
the temperance situation very closely. No one in America or in the 
world knows it better. The Chairman is in close touch with him and 
when a personal word to any senator or representative will help, the 
interview is sought and the word given. Frequently personal letters 
from the Chairman of the Commission, as representative of the Con- 
gregational Churches in America, are sent to groups of senators or 
other officials in high office. The whole plan is to bring pressure to 
bear upon our law makers when and how it will do the most good. 
Heartening are many of the replies received to such correspondence. 
Amusing are some of the letters dictated by those who are not in sym- 
pathy with “meddling churchmen.” The sentiment, on the whole, is 
growing in favor of the strict enforcement of the law. Of course, 
there are many signs of a popular desire for light wines and beer. 
But there is strong doubt if Congress, at the present time, favors any 
such modification of our present plan. 

The future offers two opportunities where the churches can help. 
In the first place, the present pressure from our denomination should 
be continued. Individual interviews or personal letters may be of lit- 
tle help. But when our legislators increasingly realize that every de- 
nomination has a representative in Washington, who speaks for the 
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Christian sentiment of the land, the results must be salutary. In the 
long run those who hold office through public approval will seek to 
win the popular plaudits. Congregationalism, with the sane counsel 
of Mr. Wheeler, can help towards the desired goal. 


The second opportunity is for all the churches, working in their 
home fields. There are two great needs for the churches to meet: 
(1) bring the facts concerning prohibition to the people, and (2) build 
up a sentiment demanding the enforcement of Constitutional law. 


The people can be depended upon to vote wisely when they once 
know the facts. But whether they vote wisely or not, in a republic 
like ours we are bound to obey their mandate expressed through the 
ballot. But the facts are essential. The brewery associations and the 
liquor dealers associations can flood the country with all sorts of mis- 
information. An amount of money, practically unlimited, in the hands 
of men bitterly opposed to prohibition, can do much to mold public 
opinion towards the return of at least light wines and beer. The 
plain facts alone can offset this pernicious propaganda. Let the 
churches secure these facts and present them to their people. Write to 
the representative of the Anti-Saloon League in your state for a state- 
ment concerning what has been accomplished through prohibition. A 
letter sent to the present Chairman of the Commission, Rev. Walter A. 
Morgan, 1841 Irving Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., will receive 
prompt attention. Information from National Headquarters of the 
Anti-Saloon League will be forwarded. The facts, both economic and 
moral, are convincing to those whose minds are open and whose desire 
is for the advancement of human welfare. Lack of space here pre- 
vents the cataloging of the beneficial results of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. 


To build up a sentiment for law enforcement is a difficult task. 
Prohibition as a theory brings deprivation to no one; as a fact it takes 
champagne away from many who desire it. Constant pressure is 
brought to bear, from rich and poor, upon our national law makers. 
It is not easy to stand in the face of strong influence and unpopular 
criticism. Those who are thirsty shout louder than those who desire 
no wine. The dry forces may not be called upon to outshout the wet, 
but they are challenged to make firmness outinfluence noise. To ex- 
pect law enforcement from all officials and to back them to the limit 
in their effort to bring to justice those who break the law is the duty 
of every Christian American. There are enough of us to bring about 
the much desired result, if we all somehow can do our duty. Here is 
the danger; good men and women will not speak and act while thirsty 
men and women will both shout and work. The Constitution is chal- 
lenged. Nullification is the slogan of millions. The churches stand 
as a unit, for law and order. The Congregational folk, in their home 
fields, can fight valiantly in this battle of the Lord. 


REPORT OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA 


To the National Council of Congregational Churches: 


The widespread concern for a larger unity among all the churches 
that confess Jesus Christ as Divine Lord and Savior has found gratify- 
ing expression during the past year in their cooperation in the work of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 


The Need for Cooperation 


Surely there has never been a time when the world has presented 
so urgent a call for the greatest possible solidarity among all the 
forces that bear the name of Christ. The whole world today, as never 
before, is seeking unity. In spite of strife and selfishness men every- 
where are looking wistfully for the true principle of fellowship by 
which a war-shattered world may find unity and peace. And the 
Christian Church has always claimed to possess the secret of the unity 
of mankind. It holds that in Jesus Christ, as the revelation of the 
one Father of all men, there is a deeper bond of unity than can else- 
where be found. It declares that in Him “there is neither Jew nor 
Greek, barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free”; that all the divisive bar- 
riers between nation and nation, race and race, class and class, can be 
transcended through the power of Christ. Lack of unity, then, among 
the churches, which possess in common this one Gospel of salvation 
must always weaken their witness to the world. How can we expect 
the nations to turn from their divided and competitive state to inter- 
national cooperation unless the churches themselves, acknowledging 
one God, one Lord and Savior, one Holy Spirit that guides them all, 
know how to exhibit the practical unity which is inseparable from 
their Gospel? 


During the past year the work of the Federal Council of the 
Churches, created by the evangelical Churches of America to meet 
this need for mutual counsel, united planning and cooperative effort, 
has been, it is generally agreed, of greater service to the constituent 
churches than in any previous period. It has been an indispensable 
manifestation both of underlying unity of spirit and of the practical 
value of a still greater cooperation. 


Cooperation in Evangelism 


The Commission on Evangelism has brought together, in a united 
approach to a score of the larger communities, the official representa- 
tives of the various denominations who are charged with responsibility 
for promoting the spirit of evangelism. The remarkable results in ac- 
cessions to Church membership in these communities last year have 
clearly demonstrated that by such a combined approach, followed by a 
concerted effort on the part of all the pastors, each denomination has 
been able to secure results that none of them could secure separately. 
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The imagination of the city has been captured as it could not be by 
fragmentary or sporadic activities; a publicity has been secured that 
no Church could secure alone; an atmosphere has been created through- 
out the community that makes it easier and more natural to speak 
about religion to one’s neighbor. 


The Commission of Evangelism has also served as a center for 
united emphasis on special devotional periods. It has prepared and 
issued in far larger numbers than ever before, the topics for the “Uni- 
versal Week of Prayer” and for Holy Week. The “Fellowship of 
Prayer,” prepared for the Commission for the use of all denominations 
during the Lenten period, was the subject of so much interest that it 
was published in daily installments by many leading newspapers of 
the country. 


Cooperation in Securing Christian International Life 


One of the most outstanding contributions of the Federal Council 
to the Churches has been its work in the name of all the denominations 
in behalf of international justice and goodwill. Without such an 
agency as the Federal Council the churches could not have rendered 
what has been admitted even by statesmen to have been a conspicuous 
service to the higher life of the nation and the world. So powerful 
was the concerted effort in the churches to create public opinion for 
the reduction of armaments that, according to an official statement 
from Washington a year ago, out of 13,878,671 letters received by the 
Advisory Committee of the Conference on Limitation of Armament 
more than 12,500,000 bore evidence of having come from those who 
were thinking of the question in religious terms. The special 
pamphlet literature on the Christian concern for a warless world was 
circulated to the remarkable extent of more than 500,000 copies during a 
few months. Throughout the entire year a persistent educational effort 
has been carried on in behalf of international cooperation to abolish 
war and establish agencies for the maintenance of peace. Of the 
“Declaration of Principles and Policies Looking toward a Warless 
World,” setting forth the Christian conception of international life, 
und “America’s International Obligation in the Present Crisis’ 200,000 
copies have been used. A special text-book, “The Christian Crusade 
for a Warless World” has been prepared and is beginning to be used 
widely by study groups in the Churches. “The International Ideals 
of the Churches,” drafted after long study, have been officially adopted 
by many of the denominations and by the International Convention of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations. In cooperation with the 
Church Peace Union large public meetings have been held in twenty- 
two of the key cities in all parts of the country to express the 
Church’s concern for America’s part in securing international coopera- 
tion and permanent peace. In all these, and other ways, the Churches 
have had a powerful and united voice on one of the greatest moral 
issues of the day. 
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Frequent conferences have been held with the highest government 
officials for the purpose of conveying to the Government the point of 
view of the Churches. Such representatives have without exception 
been received gladly and graciously. Among the subjects thus dis- 
cussed in personal interviews have been the International Court of 
Justice, protection for the minorities in the Near East and the calling 
of another international conference to consider the reconstruction of 
shattered European life. The memorial on the latter subject was 
signed by the moderators or presiding officers of practically all the im- 
portant evangelical denominations. 


Cooperation in Near East and Far East 


Special attention has been given to the effort to secure justice for 
the oppressed Armenian people. Twice during the year carefully pre- 
pared statements of the facts and the moral issues at stake were 
mailed to the pastors of all Protestant Churches in the United States. 
The problem is still unsolved but it is certain that through the Fed- 
eral Council the Churches have helped to develop a powerful public 
opinion on the subject which can not fail to bear fruit. 


Unusual efforts. have been given to developing Christian relations 
with Latin America and with the Orient—problems of vital bearing 
upon the foreign missionary enterprise—and at the present time, Dr. 
Gulick, the Secretary of the Commission on International Justice and 
Gocdwill, is in the Orient working with Christian forces in China and 
Japan in joint plans for furthering international understanding. 


Cooperation in Relief 


In providing a common center for all the Churches in supporting 
great tasks of mercy and relief, the Council has rendered another in- 
dispensable service. So remarkable was its success in securing help 
for the Russian Famine that at the invitation of the American Relief 
Administration a special representative of the evangelical Churches 
comprising the Federal Council was sent to Russia to give direct atten- 
tion to administering relief to the needy clergy and their dependents 
in the Russian Church. The value of this service not only in saving 
life but also in bringing encouragement and moral support to the Rus- 
sian Church in its hour of crisis promises to be far reaching. In the 
regular work of the Near East Relief and in the special task of car- 
ing for the refugees from the Smyrna disaster thorough cooperation 
has been given, including an effort to secure by international action 
some permanent provision for the Armenian refugees driven from 
Turkey. 


Cooperation in Social Service 


The work of the several denominations in social service has been 
greatly strenethened by their cooperation in the Federal Council. 
Special attention has been given during the year to assisting Churches 
in dealing with community problems, including child welfare and de- 
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linquency. The many conferences held last spring in the Far West 
and last winter in the South, on the relation of the Churches to the 
Community, have developed more effective programs for meeting com- 
munity needs than any church could do alone. The great need of pas- 
tors of all denominations for information concerning contemporary 
social questions has been met by the Federal Council’s Research De- 
partment in a way that could not possibly be met by each denomina- 
tion separately without great multiplication of staff and expense. A 
single indication of the growing confidence in which this work is held 
is found in the fact that the Research Department, in cooperation with 
the National Catholic Welfare Council, was invited to edit a special 
number of the annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science on “Industrial Relations and the Churches.” In this study 
and in other phases of work the assistance of several prominent em- 
ployers, economists and engineers has been given. 


Cooperation in Securing Christian Race Relations 


In furthering better relations between the white and the Negro 
races in this country constructive work has been done by the Com- 
mission on the Church and Race Relations, created only a little over a 
year ago. It has already begun a special campaign to create public 
opinion against the lynching evil. The movement to establish inter- 
racial committees, for the purpose of cooperative effort in promoting 
racial goodwill, has been carried into several new cities. No fewer 
than fifty conferences between white and Negro leaders— sometimes 
formal, sometimes informal—have been held. Needed information 
on the better side of race relations has been furnished. The home 
mission’s text-book, ‘The Trend of the Races,” written by the secre- 
tary of the Federal Council’s Commission, and published by the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement and the Council of Women for Home 
Missions, has run through an edition of 72,000. The observance of 
“Race Relations Sunday,” has led to more helpful contacts in many 
communities by the white and Negro Churches. 


Cooperation in the Local Community 


In all this program the development and assistance of local 
councils and federations of churches throughout the country have 
been of basic importance, since they afford the indispensable centers 
through which the churches of a community can deal unitedly with 
their own common problems. New councils have been established in 
Minneapolis and Atlantic City and constant help has been given to the 
other councils, now nearly fifty in number. 


Cooperation in Publicity for the Church 


Of far larger significance than ever before has been the Council’s 
work in securing for the Church as a whole an effective publicity in 
the daily press. A news service, under the skilled supervision of a 
former newspaper editor, has furnished an average of two releases 
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per week concerning the large phases of the work of the Protestant 
Churches to all large newspapers, with surprisingly effective results 
that promise to secure in the future a much larger public hearing for 
the Church’s life and work. A single release, summarizing the un- 
paralleled gains of the Protestant Churches in membership during the 
past year, was not only printed in hundreds of the leading papers, 
but was also the subject of notable editorial comment in at least a 
score of the largest metropolitan dailies. 


Cooperation in Many Other Tasks 


Into a discussion of other important activities limits of space for- 
bid us to enter. Continued assistance has been given to the needy 
evangelical Churches of Europe, and chiefly as a result of the Federal 
Ccuncil’s interest a Central Bureau of the European Evangelical 
Churches has been established at Zurich, Switzerland. To make it 
possible for the union churches of the Panama Canal Zone properly 
to carry on their work in this strategic field, the Council has begun 
an eftort to secure $100,000 in addition to the amount already con- 
tributed by the denominations, to complete these centers of Protestant 
effort. Unfailing support has been given, in the name of all the 
churches, to the Protestant Chaplains in the Army and Navy. In the 
Annual Report of the Executive Committee these and other activities 
of the Council are described in detail. Its perusal shows clearly that 
in the Council the evangelical Churches of America are finding a 
united voice, a needed clearing-house for conference and common 
planning on a host of far-reaching questions, and a central agency 
through which they can do together many important tasks which they 
eannot do separately. 


Relations with the Denominations 


To maintain vital and representative relations with so many 
Churches, differing as they do in forms of organization, policy and 
point of view, is an extraordinarily difficult task, but it can be said un- 
reservedly that the Council desires that the denominations, through 
their officially accredited representatives, shall assume the fullest re- 
sponsibility for the determination of policies and procedure in every 
phase of its work. Side by side with the development of the closest 
possible relationships between the Council and the constituent de- 
nominations must go a corresponding development in their responsi- 
bility for the financial needs of the Council. So long as the major 
part of the budget of the Council is provided from contributions of 
individuals, we cannot reasonably expect that the denominations them- 
selves will exercise the measure of control which they ought to exer- 
cise over the Council. 


The financial support plan adopted unanimously at the last Quad- 
rennial Meeting of the Council in Boston, in 1920, looking toward the 
assumption of the full financial responsibility of the Council by the 
constituent bodies, rested upon the policy of effecting a more complete 
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oversight of the Council on their part. Encouraging progress has 
been made in the assumption of this responsibility by the denomina- 
tions, so that last year upwards of one-third of the total budget came 
from denominational treasuries or local churches. 

The budget for the cooperative work of the Churches to be car- 
ried on through the Federal Council for the year 19238, as determined 
by the Executive Committee of the Council, is $258,000. It is earn- 
estly hoped that each of the constituent bodies will make definite pro- 
vision for assuming its pro-rata share of this amount. 


ROBERT E. SPEER, President 
F. W. BURNHAM, Chairman, Executive Committee 
JOHN M. MOORE, Chairman, Administrative Committee 


REPORT OF THE AMERICAN BOARD AND 
WOMAN’S BOARDS, 1921-1923 


Administrative Personnel 


Since the last Council meeting the American Board has made 
some changes in its official staff: Associate Secretary Bell has been 
made Editorial Secretary in place of Dr. William E. Strong now 
Foreign Secretary for India, Ceylon and China; President Ernest W. 
Riggs of Euphrates College, Eastern Turkey, has become Associate 
Secretary in the Foreign Department; Rev. Alden H. Clark who for 
several years served as Candidate Secretary, has returned to his field 
in India, and Dr. Mark Hopkins Ward of Turkey, son of Langdon 
Ward, former Treasurer of the Board, has been asked to attend to 
candidate matters for the present year. Dr. Ward is also acting 
as medical supervisor for the Board following out a policy recently 
adopted in behalf of better health for the missionaries. Mr. John G. 
Hosmer, long the Business Agent of the Board, has retired and his 
associate, Mr. Harvey L. Meeken, has been appointed in his place; 
Rev. Henry S. Leiper of North China is assisting Dr. Scudder in the 
New York office. 

The Woman’s Boards have made fewer changes. Miss Mabel E. 
Emerson, formerly Educational Secretary of the American Board, is 
now Associate Foreign Secretary of the W. B. M.; Miss Mary Uline 
has become Home Secretary of the W. B. M. I.; Mrs. Helen S. 
Ranney combines the Home and Branch Secretaryships with the 
Executive Secretaryship of the W. B. M. P. Miss Elizabeth S. 
Benton has been obliged for health reasons to sever her connection 
with the W. B. M. P. Miss Runnells has been made Associate and 
Recording Secretary of that Board in place of Miss Elizabeth Wilson. 


Cooperation—American Board and Woman’s Boards 


The Woman’s Boards have perfected their joint Council organiza- 
tion whereby they can the better conserve their efforts in all common 
undertakings at home and abroad. This Council has met several times 
with the Prudential Committee of the American Board. The four 
Boards are getting closer together each year in cooperation along 
administrative lines. 


Consolidation of Magazines 


On January first, 1923, The Missionury Herald (A. B.), Life and 
Light for Women (W. B. M.), Mission Studies (W. B. M. I.) and 
The Bulletin (W. B. M. P.) were merged, the new magazine being 
called The Missionary Herald. This monthly thus becomes the organ 
of the four cooperating foreign missionary societies. Each Board has 
already greatly increased its reading constituency by the change, and 
at a reduced cost. All feel that though in their home base promotion 
they must supplement The Herald with special literature, the maga- 
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zine nevertheless is adequate as a general publicity organ for the 
foreign missionary interests of the churches. All seem thoroughly 
satisfied with the merger. The Herald has been most favorably re- 
ceived by pastors and laymen and evidently has an opportunity of 
measuring up to standards required today by a public increasingly 
interested in international affairs, world peace and the Christian 
movement abroad. It is recognized as an authoritative exponent of 
the foreign missionary enterprise, not only of our own denomination, 
but of other churches as well. As a bond too between the home ad- 
ministration and the missionaries and native leaders abroad it has 
high value. 


Closer Union with Other Congregational Societies 


The foreign Boards rejoice in the bonds that bind them more and 
more closely to the home societies and to the state organizations. The 
formation of the Promotional Cabinet was especially pleasing, marking 
as it does the beginning of a new era in promotional unity among the 
societies, a closer alliance to the Commission on Missions, and the 
creation of better machinery for the carrying out of the Apportion- 
ment Plan. The Home Secretaries of the foreign Boards thus join 
with those of the other Societies in the elimination of waste effort, 
in the reduction of overlapping, and in improved economy in literature 
and joint appeals. 


Finances 


The last National Council meeting did wonders for the Ainerican 
Board which in 1921 was face to face with disaster. The spirit ex- 
hibited at Los Angeles was quickly transmitted to the churches and 
individuals throughout America, with the result that there was a large 
increase in the number of donors to the foreign missionary work of 
the churches. The average was also larger than that of previous 
years. The gain from Churches, Sunday Schools and Young People’s 
Societies was nearly $94,000 and of individual gifts nearly $60,000. 
So great was the response that the estimated deficit for the year 
ending August 31, 1921 was entirely eliminated, and the deficit on the 
previous year reduced in round numbers from $242,000 to $162,000. 
This response to the appeal supported by the National Council showed 
without question not only the loyalty of the many friends of the Board 
but also the moral force of the National Council itself in all such 
matters. 

At the end of the next fiscal year, August 31, 1922, the American 
Board found its debt increased to $180,039.94. This was largely due 
to the fact that receipts fell off $183,829.07. Had Churches, Sunday 
Schools and Young People’s Societies, and individuals, duplicated 
their gifts of the year before, the Board would have come through 
with a credit balance of nearly $4,000. 

The financial condition at present writing (July 1, 1923) shows 
the American Board to be several thousand dollars behind last year 
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in its receipts. Owing to increased cost of operating the Board’s 
work the world over, $100,000 more than last year must be secured 
to bring the Board through with no increase of debt. 

The present budget of the American Board, exclusive, of the 
Woman’s Boards, is $1,800,000. Add to this that of the W. B. M., 
$328,266; W. B. M. I., $260,398; and the W. B. M. P., $42,340 and 
there is a grand total of nearly two million dollars for our foreign 
work. The deficits of the four Boards total (July 1) $200,000 in 
round numbers. This belongs mostly to the American Board. 

The problem for the year has been twofold: To sustain the work 
abroad without increasing the liabilities of the Boards; and to assure 
an adequate income for next year. If the deficits are greatly increased 
and the Boards are convinced that the churches have reached their 
limit in giving, then a drastic cut is in order even to the point of 
closing whole Missions. This must be the inevitable consequence, for 
the Boards are in honor bound to keep within their receipts. There 
is no disposition to spend what is not in sight, or to borrow without 
definite assurance of adequate income. It is a strong hope, however, 
that the closing of the fiscal years of the Boards will warrant an 
advance abroad rather than a retreat. These are indeed crucial 
months. Everything possible is being done to come through the year 
successfully, and to reveal to the churches the purpose of the Boards 
to abide by the mandate registered by the gifts of the churches this 
year. A revaluation of the work upon the field has been going on 
preparatory to a possible adjustment this fall (1923). 


The Fields 


Pressure from the fields for an advance in all phases of the work 
is tremendous. This is partly due to the natural growth of the 
institutions themselves. These call constantly for new teachers, new 
doctors and nurses, new departments, new buildings, endowments 
and the like. But the pressure is more often exerted because of the 
increased opportunities for service that the Missions face. It is trite 
but true that the political, social and religious changes taking place 
in the world today create moral and religious demands of the most 
urgent order, and this in turn produces unparalleled appeals for the 
Christian churches, schools, printing presses and other agencies of the 
Kingdom of God. This fact cannot be over emphasized. It is because 
the missionaries and their native associates face such demands that 
each pours out his appeals upon his Board and constituency. Has 
the Church of Christ ever had a better chance to lay foundations in 
national ideals and character, or to point more effectively to the great 
Corner-Stone Himself? 

India and Ceylon. The unrest in India which has been so marked 
the past few years favors the work of the missionary in at least one 
essential. The nationalism it engenders affects the Indian Christian 
so forcibly that he stands ready as never before to assume respon- 
sibility for the maintenance and guidance of the Church. Perhaps the 
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best evidence of this was given recently in the ability of the Marathi 
Mission to intrust to a “General Council” in which the Indian Christian 
leaders participate on equal footing with the missionaries the 
determination as to the location, furlough and return from furlough 
of missionaries and requests for reinforcements. The Western Eccle- 
siastical Union of that same field is entirely under Indian leadership. 
It has the responsibility for the church and mission work in at least 
two of the large districts of the Mission. In the Madura Mission 
an Indian leader has charge of one of the largest districts of the field. 
Here too there is now a tendency on the part of the national to prove 
his capacity, ability and devotion in work heretofore handled wholly 
by the foreign missionary. Ceylon, where the care of all the ver- 
nacular schools has been assumed by the native Church, is no exception 
to this. Nationalism never fails to assist the Missions in their policy 
of de-volution. It also is hastening all church union movements 
in India. 


China. The great Shanghai Conference in May 1922 marked an 
epoch in the history of the Chinese Christians. There Chinese leader- 
ship became marked, and Chinese practically took over the nominal 
and perhaps real control of the Church in China. Never again will 
the missionary have to rely upon himself alone for initiative and 
execution of plan, for guidance and support of a growing enterprise. 
The Church is now incorporated in China’s life and from now on, as a 
Chinese institution, will have its place of importance in all social, 
political and religious movements. In this have the American Board 
and its Chinese associates played their part with distinction. 


Japan. The relation between the Mission and the Kumiai Church 
in Japan has now reached the third stage. In the early days the 
missionary was the controlling authority. Later on, the nationalism 
of the Japanese making necessary a revision of this policy, the two, 
Mission and Church, agreeing to move along side by side, each its 
own director; but now after nearly fifty years of life together the 
Mission goes in under the Church, as it were, at least to the extent 
of placing under the authority of the Kumiai National Council all its 
field work. There are now no “Mission churches” as such; no Mission 
pastors and evangelists. All are Kumiai in reality as well as in name, 
and all subject to the control of the Church. Even the general mis- 
sionaries of the Mission are controlled in their work by the Japanese 
body. It does not change fundamentals to say that the Japanese 
have insisted upon having three representatives of the Mission sit 
with them on their Board of Directors. The fact abides that the Mis- 
sion has surrendered the direction of its extension work to the Jap- 
anese Church, and is now in the third stage of the Mission policy if 
devolution. This has been made particularly easy of accomplishment 
because of the strong spirit of nationalism that controls the Japanese, 
—though let us not detract from the unselfish character and spirit of 
the missionaries. 
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Africa. There is a strong and growing race consciousness in 
Africa. The blacks not only are multiplying much more rapidly than 
the whites but also are asserting their rights. This is essentially the 
same spirit as that produced by nationalism. It shows itself in various 
ways, but in no better way than in the development of self-support, 
particularly in West Africa. If the governments under which we work 
were not so fearful of “Ethiopianism,”’ probably much more of the 
work in the three Africa fields could be transferred to willing 
shoulders. It also should be said that the tendency of the negro 
Christians to divide up into’ sects is also a deterrent. Nevertheless 
the past two years have witnessed a similar “urge” toward leadership 
in Africa as is found in other fields. 


Turkey. The strong assertion of nationalism by Turkey with 
which we are familiar has not failed to react impressively upon both 
Boards and missionaries. It has wiped out the old Hastern Church 
trom the land of its birth, and left but a few Christians in Turkey. 
it has closed the American Board schools and colleges, and left only 
those hospitals that can be cared for by outside interests like the Near 
East Relief. Organized Christian work, mission activity as such, has 
been wiped out of Turkey, except the little that can be carried on in 
Constantinople, Smyrna, Tarsus and Aintab. In June 1921 there were 
113 missionaries of the American Board and Woman’s Boards in 
Turkey; today (July 1) there are but 61, 19 of whom were added 
during these two years. 


Of the institutions existing before the war 90% of the churches 
are closed, no college work is being done in any of the eight American 
Board colleges in Turkey and most of them are completely closed. 
Of the ten hospitals just one-half are being operated, some of them by 
the Near East Relief. Two of the College heads are dead, one was 
deported by the Turks and three others have been refused permission 
by the Turkish government to return to their institutions. Of the 
forty-one educational institutions directly conducted by the American 
missionaries in Turkey before the war but three, or eight per cent., 
are now open. Of the great number of village schools none remain 
except in the region not under full control of the Turks. Our property 
loss in dollars is estimated in millions. 


When we consider the native workers the situation is hardly more 
encouraging. Probably two-thirds of the native leadership trained 
up through years of patient effort, are dead. The other one-third of 
pastors, teachers, preachers and Bible women have fled to other 
lands. Appeals have come from these leaders for work, any kind of 
work to keep them alive. And yet these are the long looked for native 
missionaries who were to replace the Americans in our great mis- 
sionary enterprise in Turkey. 


Our constituency is gone. Ninety-five per cent, if we exclude . 
Constantinople, has disappeared from our field. They are dead or in 
exile, and the few that are left are ready to go. 
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Another serious disaster is the loss of position with the govern- 
ment. The Capitulations are gone. Whether the governments of 
Europe or the United States accept it or not in practice there have 
been no capitulatory rights in the interior of Turkey since 1914. 
Nearly fifty Americans have been deported without a semblance of 
trial and without any reason being officially assigned. One by one 
eur schools have been closed. Despite the newspaper assertions of 
Ismet Pasha, the head of the Turkish delegation at Lausanne, those 
schools remain closed. 

Not the least tragic element in the situation is the heartache and 
even discouragement among the missionaries themselves. The problem 
too of the refugees, the mere physical problem of keeping alive those 
who were our fellow workers in former years, is a crushing one. The 
tragedy of the Armenian and Greek peoples has torn the souls of their 
American friends, especially as our own country and the nations of 
Europe have failed to take any strong stand to protect these min- 
orities. A slow process of torture has been going on for seven years 
and the end is not yet. No human beings with hearts of flesh could 
stand by and witness these things all about them without losing some- 
thing of their courage or strength or hope. 

All this is the result of Turkish nationalism—not to speak of any 
other motive behind the situation. The missionaries are seeking to 
adjust themselves to the times. That they now see a call to work 
directly for Moslems is.well known. A readjustment of work and 
torce is now going on. Probably a definite plan of action can be an- 
nounced at Springfield. 

Islands and Papal Lands. In the Philippines, Mexico, and Spain 
the native Christians still have to depend upon Mission initiative and 
American support. In Bulgaria and Greece, however, much strength 
is shown in the mind and purpose of the native Christian to do his 
own work in his own way. Czechoslovakia is especially pronounced 
in this respect. Here, like Bulgaria, is a field remarkably open to the 
American Board, abounding in men and women of independent spirit, 
capable of producing a virile native Church. 


Progress Everywhere 


Along other lines and with interesting detail could we trace the 
progress made in the field abroad. These two years have witnessed 
remarkable advance in force and plant, and in the spiritual effect of 
the work. Suffice it to say, the world is alive, our missionaries are 
alert to the opportunity of the hour, and we as a unit in Christ’s 
Church must show spiritual energy commensurate with the need. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


The American Missionary Association has rendered two more 
years of Christian and educational and social service. It has been 
blessed with a faithful corps of workers, almost six hundred. It is 
interesting to note the shift in states from which the workers now 
come. New England no longer heads the list; forty-two come from 
Massachusetts and eighteen from Connecticut, while fifty come from 
Alabama and forty-nine from Georgia. The shift in distribution by 
races is also noteworthy; two hundred and eighty-six are Negroes, 
two hundred and fifty-seven Caucasians, fifteen Indians, fifteen Porto 
Ricans, ten Japanese and five Chinese. Native leadership is more 
evident each year. Not only has the A. M. A. developed leadership 
to carry on its own work, but also in city and rural schools and 
churches, in social and welfare work and in a number of prosperous 
business enterprises, especially among the Negroes. The heads of the 
various institutions learn to their satisfaction each year that whenever 
a question of educational, social and religious welfare for the Negroes 
becomes an issue, a high percentage of the persons most interested 
are A. M. A. graduates. Many of the public school teachers in the 
Negro schools at New Orleans, Mobile, Charleston, Memphis, Macon, 
Austin and in rural sections have received their training in A. M. A. 
schools. Santee might tell a similar story for the Sioux Indians. 


Speaking in terms of figures, the Association is operating twenty- 
five Negro schools, one school each for the Mountaineers, for the youth 
of Utah, for Mexicans, for Porto Ricans and two for Indians. In 
addition to this, it maintains four educational community centers for 
Mexicans. The total registration in these schools and community cen- 
ters is almost eight thousand. 


In the Congregational evangelical work of the South, the Asso- 
ciation assists one hundred and twenty-four Negro churches. There 
are at present one hundred and fifty-two Negro Congregational 
Churches south of the Mason and Dixon line, twenty-eight of which 
are self-supporting. These churches have a total membership of over 
ten thousand. They are raising toward their own maintenance almost one 
hundred and fifteen thousand dollars, and contribute for benevolences 
almost thirteen thousand. The missionary aid given to the churches 
-directly amounts to thirty thousand dollars, with an additional ten 
thousand spent indirectly through general and district supervision. 
The Negro churches are taking themselves seriously. They are 
anxious to own and improve their own property, to become self- 
supporting and to contribute systematically to the national benevo- 
lences. When it comes to a social and ethical application of the 
gospel, they are in the front rank of colored churches. For the most 
part their ministers are better educated, have a more liberal attitude 
toward life and religion and are less narrowly ecclesiastical than 
those of the more popular forms of organized religion in the South. 
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The church work among the Porto Ricans has been marked by a 
quickening and deepening of the spirit of Christian fellowship. Within 
the territory assigned to the Congregationalists, there are still many 
unoccupied fields which we can not enter because of insufficient funds 
and many of the present church organizations are obliged to meet in 
rented storerooms. The Porto Rican churches are just beginning to 
awaken to the importance and inspiration of self-support, self-manage- 
ment and interest in general benevolences. 

The progress of the Oriental churches among the Japanese and 
Chinese is encouraging. From the beginning their ministers and lay- 
men have not suffered from a lack of intelligence and ability for self- 
direction. They have been a repressed rather than a backward or 
belated people. Their churches are an inspiration. They are regu- 
lar bee-hives of activity; social, educational and religious. Their 
pastors are college men and graduates of leading theological semin- 
aries. They are refined, cultured and brave Christian gentlemen. 
Their most notable achievements since the last meeting of the National 
Council have been the erection of a modern, spacious and attractive 
inter-denominational Japanese Church in Los Angeles, at a cost of 
over eighty thousand dollars, and the beginning of a similar move- 
ment in the same city among the Chinese. 

The Indian churches are also doing well. Here again, native 
leadership is showing its metal. Each church has its own resident 
Indian pastor. The work is administered, however under a white 
general superintendent and three white district superintendents. 
Most of the benevolences of the Jndians go to support their own self- 
created and self-managed Native Missionary Society. The manage- 
ment of this unique organization reveals the capacity of the Indians 
tor initiative, executive ability and benevolent spirit. Some day their 
churches will be self-supporting and contribute systematically to the 
national home ‘and foreign work. The great problem among the 
Indians is to aid them in translating religion into terms of better 
living, better farming, better housing and simple, every-day, Christian 
conduct. 


In Negro educational work the past two years show substantial 
progress. Talladega has a genuine college consciousness and spirit. 
Almost one hundred and thirty students are now taking full college 
work. A beautiful dormitory, known as Lyman Seymour Hall, has 
been erected and furnished for the exclusive use of college men, at’a 
cost of over eighty thousand dollars. The General Educational Board 
has recognized the significance of Talladega to the extent of making 
a contribution to the current expenses and a generous conditional 
pledge toward a science and administration building. With all of the 
state of Alabama and neighboring states with large Negro populations 
to draw from, Talladega occupies a commanding position. Its great 
need is equipment, with an enlarged and strengthened faculty. For 
forty years the academic names of A. M. A. schools have been 
prophecies. They were christened colleges, universities and normal 
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schools. The days of fulfillment are now at hand and must be met. 
Straight, Tougaloo and Tillotson need to be made real colleges in 
equipment and faculty as well as in name. 

When it comes to elementary and secondary education for the 
Negroes the A. M. A. schools are at the cross-roads. All of the 
schools now operating are needed, but within a decade most of them 
will have changed form, particularly in the cities. Thirty years ago, 
for example, Chandler Normal School was the one shining light for 
Negro education in Lexington, Ky., and the only institution that did 
secondary work. Due to its leadership and inspiration thirty years 
have wrought a great change. Lexington now has a number of sub- 
stantial grade schools for Negroes and this past year completed an 
excellent high school at a total cost of practically one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. Its leading and broad-minded citizens, white 
and colored, are quite frank in attributing much of this advance to the 
vision and purpose of the A. M. A. Because the Association did big 
things in the earlier days, Lexington is now attempting big things for 
itself. 

This does not mean that there is no more pioneer, Christian work 
to be done in Lexington for the Negro. There is neither a Y. M. C. A. 
nor Y. W. C. A. there. There is no Neighborhood House, or Institu- 
tional Church for Negroes. The doors of Chandler should and will be 
opened for some such purpose and the spirit of the A. M. A. backed 
by the genius and benevolence of Congregationalism in America, will 
march on. ; 

The school commissioners of Florence, Ala., voted three thousand 
dollars to be added to what the A. M. A. can appropriate in order to 
keep the only high school for Negroes in Florence—our Burrell Nor- 
mal—operating another year. In addition to this, a committee on 
ways and means has been appointed to plan for the purchasing of the 
school buildings so that a year hence Florence may, assume full re- 
sponsibility for a free high school. Other instances of this kind of 
progress might be cited, 

If the A. M. A. therefore, should find itself directly responsible 
for fewer schools in the future, it will be due to the fact that free, 
tax-supported grade and high schools have been provided for the 
Negroes, which is their inalienable right as citizens of the United 
States. To have aided the South in providing education for the Negro 
in days when it neither believed in such education nor could have af- 
forded it if it had believed in it, has been a distinct missionary service. 
To have demonstrated, not by argument, but by results the capacity 
and the ability of the Negro wisely and graciously to profit by educa- 
tion and culture is an achievement distinctly Christian and worthy of 
all the time, effort, sacrifices, prayers and money that have been put 
into it. 

The A. M. A. is proud to report such encouraging facts with refer- 
ence to general Negro education and the widely recognized part it has 
played in this development. It would be unfair and untrue to convey 
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the idea, however, that missionary schools are not needed or soon will 
disappear entirely.’ Many large areas are entirely without satisfactory 
elementary schools and most of the larger cities provide no educational 
facilities beyond the tenth grade. In many respects the cause of 
Negro education and advancement is and will continue to be for years 
to come distinctly a missionary task. 

Meanwhile the leaders of educational thought in the South, stimu- 
lated and supported by the General Education Board, are setting new 
and higher standards for education. They are defining what con- 
stitutes a standard elementary school, standard high school, standard 
teachers’ training school and standard college. On the basis of these 
standards state recognition is given only to those institutions which 
meet the established standards, regardless of whether the institutions 
are tax-supported or private. The private missionary schools have 
been among the first to respond to these higher standards, and in some 
counties the missionary schools are now receiving county and state aid. 

To be the pioneer and standard bearer under such conditions is 
a serious task. It means more and better buildings. It means better 
technically trained teachers and more of them. These new standards 
also carry with them larger and more adequate salaries and fewer 
hours of strenuous service. In other words, state authorities are 
making it more difficult for missionary organizations to capitalize a 
teacher’s piety and willingness to deny herself the necessities of life in 
order to render service for others. This is as it should be, except 
that it is to the shame of the missionary organizations that the pres- 
sure has not come from the inside. 

After fifteen years of faithful, consecrated service, an A. M. A. 
teacher writes thus concerning her salary (this was not done by way 
of complaint). “The first six years I received fifteen dollars per 
month for eight months; one year twenty dollars and two years twenty- 
five dollars.” For the past few years this teacher has received fifty 
dollars and finally fifty-five dollars. In addition to the actual money, 
living for eight months was provided and traveling expenses to and 
from the field. 

The Christian conscience of today can no longer be at ease and 
hold itself responsible for such conditions. We have tuo pay contractors 
and commercial houses the prices they demand for labor, material and 
equipment. We can not hope to secure well-trained, conscientious 
teachers unless they can live with reasonable comfort and satisfaction 
on the salaries provided. It is our Christian duty to protect the saints 
who count themselves nothing for the sake of the cause from the fool- 
ishness of some of their willing sacrifices, which actually deprive them 
of life’s necessities, to say nothing of its educational, recreational and 
cultural advantages. And how long can the A. M. A. continue to call 
itself a Christian organization, sponsored and supported by the Con- 
gregational churches of America, when its salaries cover only eight or 
nine months of the year, leaving its faithful workers to shift for them- 
selves without income for the remaining months? 
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The educational work among the Mountaineers, Indians, Mormons, 
New Mexicans and Porto Ricans has been conducted as formerly with 
some improvements in physical equipment here and there. 

Congregational work among the Highlanders of Tennessee is now 
centered entirely in Pleasant Hill Academy. Extensive improvements 
are in process in the various buildings and an academic building is 
being erected. A Boys’ Dormitory is unprovided for and it is impera- 
tive that this be built if Pleasant Hill is to serve the boys. 

Santee has replaced its print shop, destroyed by fire, built a cot- 
tage for its Bible teacher and family and both improved and enlarged 
the Principal’s residence. The elementary school on the Fort Berthold 
Reservation continues as usual. 

Proctor Academy at Provo, Utah, will soon move into new quar- 
ters and reorganize its work along religious education, community wel- 
fare and kindergarten lines. Willcox Academy, at Vernal has discon- 
tinued its elementary grades. It still furnishes, however, the only 
opportunity in the Uintah Valley for a non-Mormon high school edu- 
cation. The Rio Grande Industrial School at Albuquerque, N. Mex., has 
held its own and forms the culminating center of the educational and 
community work which the Association is doing in four New Mexican 
villages. It is impossible for Rio Grande to extend its work without 
additional facilities. 

Blanche Kellogg Institute in Porto Rico has done capacity work for 
several years. There are accomodations for only twenty-seven young 
women with one hundred seeking admission annually. Enlarged 
dormitory space is imperative. — } 

Paralleling these enlarging opportunities to do educational wor 
have been the opportunities to render community and hospital service. 
A. M. A. schools have always considered themselves neighborhood 
centers, but in recent years this phase of the work has received more 
scientific attention. What we mean is this: for decades the people 
of the neighborhoods have come to the schools to purchase old clothes 
from missionary barrels and to attend entertainments, and more or 
less neighborhood visiting has been done by the teachers. Now we 
realize that in addition to these things a definite program of com- 
munity betterment must be conducted. It is of little permanent serv- 
ice to provide for the education of a child in a boarding school only 
to have him return during the summers and after his graduation to a 
community shamefully low in its economic, industrial, moral, religious, 
educational and social standards. Every A. M. A. school should have 
on its staff extension agents or missionaries who give all their time to 
working with the community along lines of community betterment. 
Such persons must be equipped with more than a pious motive to save 
the community. They must know something about farming, house- 
hold economics, religious and moral education, and above all individual 
and social hygiene. Workers of this type can not be secured for fifty 
dollars per month and board. Consequently, the A. M. A. has been 
able to do very little along such lines, and it will not be able to do 
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much in the near future unless the funds are provided. 


When it comes to hospitals more substantial progress can be re- 
ported. The hospital at Talladega College serves the entire community. 
Its beds are filled most of the time. The resident nurse is called into 
consultation daily and an increasing number of young women are seek- 
ing entrance for nurses’ training. 

In Porto Rico, due to the generous gifts of the Congregational 
women of Ohio, a new wing has been added to Ryder Memorial Hos- 
pital, providing for twenty additional beds. 

In Greenwood, S. C. an interesting and unique opportunity for 
hospital service developed. There was no place in the entire county 
where a Negro might go for a major operation or any hospital treat- 
ment. The problem was laid before the principal of the A. M. A. 
school. The outcome was a plan for a thirty thousand dollar hospital, 
the community bearing half the expense and the Association the other 
half. The fifteen thousand dollars to be raised. by the community was 
to be raised half by the colored people and half by the white people. 
The white people have already raised their money, the colored people 
have most of theirs in hand, and the hospital is three-fourths com- 
pleted. 

With faith in the principles of human brotherhood a small group 
cf Christian men and women founded the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation. They had hope that, as the years came and went others would 
come to agree with them. With hearts overflowing with love they 
made their convictions known, laid their own lives and money on the 
altar of service and began a movement which has vindicated their 
faith, made real their hope and rewarded their love. The new day 
with its peculiar and perplexing problems demands the same conquer- 
ing faith, buoyant hope and self-denying love. 


REPORT OF THE CHURCH EXTENSION 
BOARDS 


What are “The Church Extension Boards”? The title is not to be 
found at the head of the columns in the year-book which set forth the 
benevolent contributions of our churches. It does not appear even in 
the advertisements of the various societies on the back page of “The 
Congregationalist.” What, then, are these “Boards”? They are 
three separate societies: 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL EXTENSION 
SOCIETY 


These, while continuing to exist as distinct legal entities, have 
agreed to cooperate in carrying on their work by electing an identical 
Board of Directors and Executive Committee, and, in common, a Pres- 
ident, Vice-President, Recording Secretary, General Secretary and 
Treasurer. The advantages of this plan are apparent in the effect- 
iveness with which the work of all three societies is being carried on. 
Their activities, intrinsically of one piece, are administered in the 
light shed by a knowledge of all three. This makes possible not only 
avoidance of wasteful over-lapping, but also definite gains through 
cooperation for the interests of the churches served. 


But while, in one sense, these societies may be thought of as 
three departments, each engaged in a phase of the work of church 
extension, the fact that their work differs and that their legal exist- 
ence is distinct, makes it desirable that separate reports of their 
accomplishment, present condition and hopes for the future should be 
here given. To one matter, however, attention may be called for ali 
three societies at once: the change in the General Secretaryship 
which came about through the election of Dr. Charles Emerson Bur- 
ton to be Secretary of the National Council at its meeting in Los 
Angeles in July, 1921. As agreed upon at his election, Dr. Burton 
divided his time between his new and his old office until February 15, 
1922, when Rev. Ernest Milton Halliday, elected by the Board of 
Directors at the Mid-Winter Meeting of that year, assumed the duties 
of General Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Perhaps the best way to review the past biennium in the case of 
the Congregational Home Missionary Society will be to glance at the 
types of work attempted. These include, of course, the classic form 
of home missionary activity—preaching the Gospel in frontier com- 
munities, but embrace as well assistance to older churches which ad- 
verse circumstances have caused to become weaker, special ministries 
to new Americans, to Northern Negroes, and to rural and city fields 
of particular strategical importance. 


Frontier Work 


It has been said that the frontier is rapidly disappearing—is, in 
fact, already gone. - In a sense, this is true. The days of wagon- 
trains across the prairies, of buffalo hunts and Indian fights, of the 
wild rush for gold, of unfenced cattle ranges and “two-gun” men are 
past. The railroad and the automobile now penetrate into what a few 
decades ago were remote fastnesses known only to the most adven- 
turous. 

But the spiritual frontier is still in evidence. It exists wherever 
the forces of the few are, Elijah-like, pitted against what seem like 
overwhelming odds. It is to be found in the passive nonchalance of 
many a populous Western community and in the cold-hearted formal- 
-ism of supposedly Christian communities elsewhere. It appears in 
Utah and Idaho in neighborhoods from seventy-five to ninety-five per 
cent Mormon; it is to be found in New York and Chicago and Boston 
among alien folk little touched by American ideals, or by enlightened 
religion. The frontier is still in evidence in the long stretches of 
sun-baked sage-brush with here and there the cabin of the pioneer, in 
the over-crowded sections of teeming cities, and in many places in 
between. It exists where life is hard and monotonous and where, in 
hectic haste, it strains after wealth and pleasure. Ever this frontier 
is before us. Ever it is sending out to the brave and the true a chal- 
lenge unmistakable: ‘Come over and help us.” 


The Home Missionary Society, in the two years past, has con- 
tinued its attempts to help meet this challenge. During its last com- 
pleted year, 1,394 men were commissioned by it. This was less by 53 
than the year before; but the number of months of service rendered— 
a better criterion of the work done— was higher by 586 than in the 
twelvemonth preceding. Accessions to home missionary churches on 
eonfession of faith have averaged 6,743 for the last five years. For 
the last two they have exceeded this average. The number of mis: 
sionary churches, on the other hand, has fallen, the average being 
1,845, with the figures standing at 1,763 and 1,780 for last year and 
the year before, respectively. For five years an average of 46 
churches came to self-support annually as compared with 57 in 1922 
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and 26 in 1921. The membership of aided churches, missions and 
preaching stations reached a total last year of 95,612, which exceeded 
the average by 4,694. : 


Assisting Older Churches 


In many of the longer-settled states, shiftings in population have 
worked great changes in the religious situation of the communities in- 
volved. The attractions of urban life have enticed boys and girls 
away from the farms, which often, because of this fact and of inability 
to compete with more fertile sections, have been abandoned. Foreign- 
born peoples, too, have answered the call for factory-employees in man- 
ufacturing centers and have swarmed into the parishes of Congrega- 
tional Churches in such numbers as to displace the former population 
and leave no constituency for continued self-support. The coming of 
the automobile has had a tremendous effect in both city and country— 
making it possible for people normally Congregational to live much 
farther from their city offices than was true in the days of horse-cars 
and of private carriages, and for country-dwellers to travel far afield 
in their search of recreation or even of worship. 


tt can, therefore, be readily understood how frequently it has hap- 
pened that a historic Congregational church, from whose portals many 
a youth has gone forth to noble Christian accomplishment, and which, 
in its time, has not only carried its own financial budget, but has con- 
tributed generously to the wider field as well, has found itself, in these 
latter days, confronted by losses in membership and curtailment in ma- 
terial for new recruits which have brought it to the very verge of 
dissolution. 


Ought such a church to die, or should its life be prolonged through 
home missionary aid? That is the question our Secretariés and 
Superintendents must answer. In some instances where it seems use- 
less to continue the struggle, a graceful decease and reverent inter- 
ment, with grateful memory of the days of achievement now fully ac- 
complished, is the best that can be done. In other cases, however, 
these old churches deserve to live. They still have work to do. They 
yet can stand as stalwart witnesses for the Christian faith. But they 
can only live if modestly assisted by the gifts of devoted Congrega- 
tionalists who live in more favored communities. It is the business 
of the Home Missionary Society to receive such gifts from churches 
and individuals, and to administer them with all available wisdom. 

Occasionally the solution for the problem of weakened churches 
is to be found by combining them into circuits or “larger parishes” 
where they can function as a unit. This is one of the chief emphases 
of the Department of Rural Work, to a consideration of which we now 
turn. 


Rural Work 


While it is true that much frontier work can be classified as 
“rural,” the peculiar conditions of the rural field justify separate con- 
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sideration for it. As has just been noted, the coming of quick and 
easy transportation by way of the automobile and good roads route, 
has served to change fundamentally the conditions of country life. 
The farmer and his family no longer “stay put” as they used to do. 
The radius of travel has been multiplied many fold. Country churches, 
which not many years ago could count on a settled constituency within 
a circle of six to eight miles in diameter, are by the present ease of 
locomotion brought into direct competition with village and city 
churches, as well as with dozens of other Sunday attractions. It has 
become expedient not only for the sake of the country churches them- 
selves, but for the sake of the community to bring these churches to- 
gether to carry out a common program. This is true in the case of 
older, weakened churches in long-settled communities, and also in 
new country neighborhoods where people are drawn to a natural 
trading-center which offers a strategic opportunity for doing vital reli- 
gious work. Increasing attention, as the annual reports show, is being 
given to the possibility of such concentrated effort under the leader- 
ship of Director Dana and of the State Superintendents, with whom he 
is always ready to cooperate. 


City Work 


The down-town sections of some of the largest cities are less Con- 
gregational than formerly. This has come about naturally. People 
do not want to go too far to church, particularly if the family includes 
children of Sunday School age. It is natural for them, after removing 
to the suburbs, as so many have done, to desire to attend a church 
near at hand. The result is that our suburban churches are experien- 
cing a growth that is little short of phenomenal and that there is a 
continuing necessity for the establishment of new churches. Some of 
these must be in communities which would not, of themselves, under- 
take the task. In any case, such work involves considerable initial ex- 
pense, which usually means an appeal to the Home Missionary office 
for aid in paying the minister’s salary. It is to the service of our 
city churches, and especially to help in solving the problems of those 
in the newer and more rapidly growing residential developments that 
Dr. Royce, Director of City Work, has been addressing himself with 
great success during the biennium covered by this report. The var- 
ious city home missionary societies, too, are giving attention to the 
special problems imposed by city conditions. 


Foreign-Speaking Work 


The Christian forces of America have a great privilege and a 
mighty task set before them by the hundreds of thousands of immi- 
grants coming yearly to our shores and by the presence of millions of 
their compatriots already admitted. A free republic cannot safely func- 
tion unless it is guided by the Spirit of God. The level of govern- 
mental ideals cannot permanently rise above the ideals of the people. 
7f America is to have a future worthy of her founders, her new citi- 
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zens must not only be educated but educated religiously. This is 
work for the churches. Part of it is work for Congregational churches. 
It is good to note that aside from the work being done by self-sup- 
porting, foreign-speaking Congregationalists, and apart from missions 
directly managed by local churches, our denominational share in this 
branch of Christian service was represented last year by 274 foreign- 
speaking missions, conducted in twenty-three languages other than 
English. Rev. Henry M. Bowden is the Director of this Department. 
Gradually these churches may be expected both to come to self-sup- 
port and to come to the use of English in all their services. 


Among Northern Negroes 


The Home Missionary Society recognizes a special obligation 
toward the religious care of a portion of the million and a half Ne- 
groes who live outside of the “South.” Director Kingsley, who is 
charged with oversight of this work, estimates that the next decade 
will see 250,000 more migrating northward. Real progress is being 
made in many of the larger cities toward providing Congregational 
churches for those of the colored race who are inclined to waik in this 
way of freedom, but very much more remains to be accomplished. 
Congregationalism must not forsake the Negro now that he has come 
to our very doors. 


Young People 


Particularly worthy of attention is the rapid growth of the So- 
ciety’s work with and through the young people. This is especially 
evidenced in the Summer Conferences held each year all over the coun- 
try, with which our Home Missionary forces are in hearty cooperation, 
and for many of which they are sponsors, and in the numbers of col- 
lege men and women who are being commissioned for three months 
summer service in various home missionary fields. Together with 
those sent out by the Sunday School Extension and the State Societies, 
both last summer and this have seen about 150 devoted college workers 
in these summer fields. The results are fruitful not only in bringing 
new life and enthusiasm to the churches, but to the workers them- 
selves the joy of Christian service, and, in numerous instances, a deci- 
sion to volunteer for permanent missionary or pastoral labor. 


Interdenominational 


This Society has cooperated heartily with our sister denomina- 
tional agencies in united surveys of missionary fields, the allocation 
of territory to avoid overlapping, and in the support of the National 
Home Missions Council and of similar state and city organizations 
which endeavor, by recognition of denominational comity, to promote 
efficiency and good fellowship. Noteworthy effort in this direction in 
1923 has been an inter-denominational survey of Northern California, 
Southern Idaho, and Wyoming, in all of which the representatives of 
this Society were active. 
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In Memoriam 


While notice of the death of members of the home missionary 
forces is naturally reserved for mention in the various annual reports 
of state and national societies, it is fitting that in grateful appreciation 
of his long years of devoted service there should here be recorded the 
death of a former Secretary of this Society, Rev. Joseph Bourne 
Clark, who departed this life at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y., July 10, 
1923: 


Financial 


The total apportionment contributions for home missionary work 
in 1921 were $672,107, and in 1922, $705,452. It should be borne in 
mind that the National Society treasury received and disbursed less 
than a third of this total ($212,728 in 1921 and $202,088 in 1922); 
since the Constituent States and the City Societies manage their own 
financial affairs. It will be noted that while receipts of the states 
went up, those of the Home Office fell. Expenditures of the National 
Society in 1921 were $21,906 above receipts and in 1922 $112. In an 
effort to do away with the depressing effect of continually reporting 
_a deficit, the Executive Committee voted in May 1923 to transfer 
from invested funds which by the direction of the donor had been 
made subject to emergency use, the sum of $42,522 to current account, 
which action wiped out our deficit accumulated during the last three 
years. It is well to remember that this action involved a loss of over 
$2,000 annually in income for all time to come. It is earnestly to be 
desired that the contributions of churches and individuals should be in- 
creased to the full share of the apportionment but receipts for the 
first third of the National Society’s current fiscal year show a falling 
off of $260.63 over last year. It is the hope and prayer of those 
closest to this fundamental business of the churches that contribu- 
tions will be sufficiently increased during the remaining months to en- 
able the Society not only to meet the financial needs of the work now 
going on but to enter some of the new fields which await the coming 
of the Lord’s harvesters. 


REPORT OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 


The Church Building Society rejoices in the most prosperous and 
successful biennium in its history. In each of the two years the 
total receipts have gone over the half million mark, making a total 
for the two years of $1,220,041. 

Of this total sum $10,484.42 went to the Parsonage Loan Fund 
from gifts made for that specific purpose, while $185,040 from legacies, 
conditional and special gifts went to increase our Church Loan Fund. 

In addition to contributions from churches and affiliated Societies 
our Grant Fund was augmented by $44,283.60 from repayment of 
former grants and by $113,656.08 from the sale of abandoned church 
property. 

From the churches and affiliated Societies the contributions were 
$363,392.07; the repaid installments on church loans amounted to 
$270,007.87 and parsonage loans to $68,502.86. The income from 
interest amounted to $92,924.25 and the balance of the total receipts 
came from miscellaneous sources. 

While this increase in our receipts should encourage and inspire . 
it must not be forgotten that the increase in building costs and conse- 
quent askings for aid to meet them has been in far greater propor- 
tion than the increase in our income. 


What We Do With the Money 


With the funds at our command we have assisted during these 
two years in completing 305 buildings for church use; of which 70 
were parsonages and 235 houses of worship. These buildings have 
been located in the country, in villages, towns and large cities in all 
parts of our beloved land. Our territory, in fact, is co-extensive with 
that over which the American flag floats. 


National Scope of Our Work 


It is indeed of fundamental importance to keep in mind that the 
work of the Society is absolutely national in character and scope. We 
know no such distinction as missionary and constituent states. In 
the very nature of the case this is impossible. Applications for aid 
come to us from such states as Utah, the Dakotas and Arizona on 
exactly the same basis as those which come from such states as Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio and Illinois. When we help a church in Boston, 
Springfield, Chicago or Seattle, or on the prairies of Montana or in the 
Colorado mountain region the money has come from all parts of the 
country and thus flows out to all parts of the country. An application 
may come to our docket this morning from a small colored church in 
the South for aid in the amount of $500 while the very next one on 
the docket may be from a church in the suburbs of one of our large 
northern cities where the amount needed is $15,000. We enter them 
as they come without any reference whatever as to what the State in 
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which the applying church is located may have contributed or not 
contributed to our work. The needs and opportunities of the applying 
church constitute the sole basis of the appeal for aid and the dis- 
tribution of aid. 


Helping City Churches 


It has recently come about that more than half the people of the 
nation live in cities; and cities increasingly shape and dominate the 
national life in all its aspects. As these cities grow the necessity for 
adequate and commanding church facilities in each new section or 
suburb becomes increasingly apparent. Almost never are the pioneers 
in such sections or suburbs able to build adequately without aid from 
some source outside their own present resources. Nor can the older 
churches of any given city fully meet the needs. They have their own 
increasing local budgets and world wide missionary and benevolent 
appeals to meet. An appeal to, and generous aid from the National 
Society is the only rational solution. The whole denomination is as 
truly interested in a problem like that as it ever was or now is in the 
problem of the pioneer church in the new and more sparsely settled 
sections of our land. We must occupy, and that adequately, these new 
sections in strategic city centers. To do this will require very large 
increase in our resources but it will pay abundantly; in fact it is a 
Missionary call as true and clear as ever came to the Church of God. 
We are putting thousands of dollars into church and parsonage build- 
ings in these strategic city centers because we believe this is mission- 
ary work of the highest order and that this is the desire of our con- 
stituency, the churches, organizations and individuals contributing the 
money. 


Special Calls From Educational Centers 


Manifestly a place where thousands of young men and women 
gather in pursuit of higher education and from which they go forth 
to influence the world is or should be a place of tremendous interest to 
all who have at heart the spread of true religion in the world. The 
Congregational churches located near these great educational institu- 
tions are almost never what might be called wealthy. It is practically 
impossible in most instances for the local church thus situated to pro- 
vide adequate equipment for the work which should be done. It is a 
local problem and opportunity, to be sure, but at the same time a 
state and national problem and opportunity. These students come 
from all parts of the state and nation and return to all parts carrying 
with them the impressions, impulses and purposes awakened during 
this formative period of their lives. Manifestly the National Society 
should help the local church in a special way to meet this special need 
and opportunity. So clear has this become to our Board of Directors 
that some time ago a vote was passed authorizing the officers of the 
Building Society to give special consideration to these cases. But how 
are we to do this unless our funds are increased to meet the special 
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needs and opportunities? We have to discourage these churches from 
applying for aid sufficient to make possible adequate buildings because 
of the meagerness of our funds compared with the demands upon them. 
These churches invariably ask for and need large grants in proportion 
to loans because the church as a rule cannot pay back to the Society 
a large annual installment in liquidation of a loan. 


Other Unique Appeals 


In this general connection attention should be called to the fact 
that we are being increasingly urged to make appropriations for cer- 
tain more general inter-denominational enterprises such as the Union 
Church in the Canal Zone and the building for the Indian work of 
Sherman Institute at Riverside, California. A very urgent appeal has 
come for the Society to make a large grant for the erection of a parish 
house in connection with the Rue de Berri Church in Paris. During 
the existence of the Interchurch Movement the Congregationalists 
raised about $10,000 to be used in connection with this American 
Church in Paris. It is now suggested that this fund be administered 
by the Building Society and that we add to it grants sufficient to make 
our total ultimate contributions $380,000 to match similar amounts 
from three other denominations, namely, the Baptists, the Presby- 
terians and the Methodists, and thus make possible the erection of this 
much needed parish house. The whole problem is now before us for 
consideration both as to our legal right to enter into such a plan and the 
feasibility of appropriating funds for such purposes and also of course 
the availability of the funds. We have committed ourselves to the 
work in the Canal Zone, actually having appropriated and paid a 
grant of $5,000. The interests of the various denominations contribut- 
ing to this work are being safeguarded through the Federal Council. 
These doors are opening; shall we enter? If we do, our grant funds 
must be very greatly increased from year to year. 


Negro Needs and Opportunities 


The National Industrial Conference Board of New York recently 
made a report in which it was disclosed that about 400,000 negroes 
migrated to the North in 1916 and 1917 and that within the six months 
ending June 1, 1923 100,000 negroes left the South for the North. The 
present movement is almost wholly industrial which means that 
negroes are crowding into our large cities by thousands. Of course 
there is no adequate provision for their religious and social needs, and 
it is impossible for these people for obvious reasons to provide proper 
eyuipment for their needs. They furnish at once a great problem and 
a great opportunity. In Cleveland, Ohio where the Negroes number 
about 45,000 the Mount Zion Church has purchased the Jewish Temple 
which stands at the center of the negro population. The purchase and 
necessary remodeling of this property will cost over $100,000. In 
Buffalo the Lloyd Memorial Church is negotiating for a property which 
will cost $50,000, while the Grace Church in the Harlem district of 
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New York is purchasing a property at an even larger cost for the 
work there. Manifestly these congregations cannot within themselves 
raise the funds necessary to secure these properties and yet in the 
industrial centers of these cities where most of the colored people live 
they can neither buy nor build at less cost. In each of the cases men- 
tioned the local Extension Society or City Missionary Society is help- 
ing very extensively and in each case the Building Society is straining 
its generosity almost to the breaking point to respond to the un- 
usually large appropriations requested. We are making these very 
large appropriations in these cases because we believe that while the 
problem is first of all local in each city it is also truly national and 
that this Society expresses the will of the Congregational Churches 
of the Nation in doing its utmost to provide adequate equipment for 
the social, moral and religious needs of these people. It should be 
observed too that the proportion of grant aid must be large in these 
cases as these churches are not able to carry large loans on their 
church properties. Also we must bear in mind that other northern 
cities are facing exactly the same problem and we shall be called upon 
for similar aid to meet similar needs. Truly it is not a theory but a 
condition which confronts us and so much depends upon how we meet 
or fail to meet the conditions. Our grant fund should be at least 
double what it now is. 


Foreign Speaking Churches 


Our work among foreign speaking peoples, Italians, Slovaks and 
Finns for example, who are going thru the process of Americanization, 
calls for extra heavy appropriations particularly from our grant fund. 
Our appropriations to some of these churches, especially where they 
are located in cities where property and building costs are high, have 
been very large, in some cases running over $10,000, but we believe 
the need and opportunity fully justify this special consideration. Many 
of these people come from places in foreign lands where the church 
has central place in the mind of the community and where the church 
edifice is the most beautiful and commanding building in the com- 
munity. It is very important to help provide similar buildings for 
them here in their new home with us. 


Timely Legacies and Their Meaning 


Our total income last year was materially increased by the Scran- 
ton legacy of over $50,000 which came in the closing months of the 
year. Also we began to receive our income from the Stone legacy, 
the largest ever left to the Society and from which we hope ultimately 
to receive $50,000 or more a year for our revolving loan fund. The 
coming of these legacies constitutes one of the most encouraging feat- 
ures of our history for the year, not only on account of the resulting 
increase of our loan funds but also because this is an indication of the 
confidence of benevolent well-to-do people in our work. They are 
ready to put their money into our work because they believe in it and 
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because they have confidence in the way such funds are being admin- 
istered by the Society. 


But Increased Contributions Are Needed 


On the other hand, we should keep in mind that these large gifts 
and legacies go into our revolving loan fund and do not increase the 
grant fund which is derived mainly from the contributions from the 
churches, that is, through the apportionment. The grant fund, in 
other words, is dependent almost entirely upon what we receive through 
the apportionment. This means that we should not receive less but 
more from that source. Meanwhile, the call for grant aid, both in 
small and large amounts, grows steadily. If we could only receive 
the share assigned to us under the apportionment, and the full appor- 
tionment could be raised, to increase our grant fund in the same way 
that our loan fund is increasing we could more adequately meet the 
opportunities before us. 


Augmenting Work of Other Denominational Societies 
and Organizations 


It cannot be too often repeated that the Society is constantly aug- 
menting the work of the Sunday Scheol Extension Society, the Home 
Missionary Society, State Conferences and City Missionary Societies, 
by assisting the Sunday Schools and churches founded and fostered by 
these societies and organizations to secure proper houses of worship 
and equipment for the successful carrying on of their work. We all 
know how important to the promotion of proper home life is the hous- 
ing of the people who constitute and create the home. It is just as 
important to the proper promotion of church life that the people con- 
stituting the church have the right kind of building and equipment. 


Helping With General Promotion Work 


Our Secretaries and entire field force in all parts of the country 
respond throughout the year to many calls to speak in churches and 
before State Conferences, Local Associations, Women’s Societies, and 
_ other public gatherings in behalf of the entire extension program. 
Dr. Richards continues his valuable work as editor of our section of 
the American Missionary, keeping our supply of literature up to the 
standard, rendering valuable assistance in connection with the surveys, 
giving counsel concerning various important questions in connection 
with our general work, editing our Annual, and also acting as record- 
ing secretary for the Executive Committee meetings each month. We 
are all busy all of the time. 


Architectural Standards in Church Building 


During recent years we have been trying to assure better church 
buildings when our aid is given. All denominations are waking up to 
the importance of having their houses of worship noble and dignified 
and constructed in accordance with correct architectural standards. 
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They have all suffered from having many unworthy edifices, un- 
churchly and inappropriate. They do not express the religious ideals 
for which the church stands and they violate all the canons of taste. 
We have been trying to do our part toward securing better conditions 
by showing in our Annuals examples of good edifices in our denomina- 
tion. Not all of these were built by aid from our treasury. But they 
all show the marked improvement going on among us as the new build- 
ings show conformity to the best architectural standards. Less and 
less do our houses of worship look like banks or bungalows. More and 
more we are getting rid of the freak architecture which is the fruit of 
the fantastic notions of those who do not know what the true stand- 
ards are. Last year we called attention to a special effort we are mak- 
ing to educate the taste and increase the knowledge of people regarding 
these standards. Under our auspices the Rev. Frederick T. Persons, 
of Bangor Seminary, has prepared a course of six lectures, beautifully 
illustrated, on “The Great Styles in Architecture,” showing: the devel- 
opment of the Greek, the Roman, the Romanesque, the Gothic, the 
Colonial, and the Mission types. Thoroughly familiar with architec- 
tural principles, and having prepared these lectures in consultation 
with leading experts, Mr. Persons is making a great contribution by 
them to the effort to assure better church buildings. They would be of 
the greatest value to every minister and theological student. Art 
clubs, seminaries, colleges and church conferences will do well to hear 
them. His single lectures on this theme are also delightful and helpful. 


Church Building Booklets 


In our last biennial report we called attention to a little booklet 
which we had just published entitled “A Manual of Church Plans.” 
This booklet has been of service to many churches contemplating 
church buildings. We have during the biennium published a booklet 
entitled “Manual of Parsonage Plans” for use by churches contemplat- 
ing parsonage buildings. Recently in collaboration with several other 
denominations, through the Home Missions Council, we are publishing 
a booklet entitled “Progressive Suggestions in Church Plans,’ which 
can be had at actual cost, $ .50 per copy, and which we hope may be 
helpful to many churches contemplating or entering upon new building 
enterprises. The booklet contains many valuable suggestions about 
planning the building, selecting committees, site, and so on, as well as 
definite outlines of building plans. We hope the churches large and 
small will avail themselves of the use of this publication. Thus while 
we are assisting churches financially we are always striving to stimu- 
late the construction of such building's as shall cause those who see and 
use them to say and feel that “Strength and beauty are in His 
sanctuary.” 


REPORT OF THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 


We are measured by the use we make of the money, manhood 
and spiritual resources given into our keeping. Our business is to do 
our work now, and do it well. In this spirit all associated with the 
administrative and field work of the Congregational Sunday School 
Extension Society, have in a very marked way united in its service. 
The interests of the Kingdom have received a fine recognition. 

Reviewing the activities of the two years, we gratefully record a 
period of progress. The very small apportionment percentage given 
the Society makes large expansion impossible. But by the most care- 
ful conservation of time and income, and the utilization of every pos- 
sible means for the promotion of our work, a steady, and we believe, 
permanent advance has been made. 


Our five-fold program is practical and therefore workable: 


1. The organization of Branch and Mission Sunday Schools. 
2. The development of new work. 


8. The aiding of schools in securing needed literature and other 
equipment. 


4. The cooperation with the Congregational Education Society in 
the development of religious educational work. 


5. The training of Congregational college young people for Christian 
service. 


That there is full need for our part in the work of the Church 
Extension Boards is beyond a question. The fundamental challenge to 
the Christian Church today is the fact that of our Protestant population 
in the United States old enough to consider church membership, there 
are two who are not members to one who is. To quote from the 
1921-22 Survey: “Sunday School Extension we have been playing 
with. Think of a great nation-wide denomination spending less than 
$100,000 annually on extending the Sunday School, when two-thirds of 
our Protestant children and youth are without religious education.” 
We must traverse the distance along Sunday School Extension lines, 
between where we are now, and where we ought to be, if we do our 
part in the larger program of the Kingdom. There must be loyalty to 
the highest vision, the stimulus of a noble ideal, and a real entering 
into the lives of others. 


The two years have been marked by a steadily growing program, 
in connection with which a wide and varied ministry has been exer- 
cised. The response has been heartening; many vital problems have 
been dealt with; the period has been one of strenuous but fascinating 
and rewarding work; the underlying motive for service has been, not 
how big, but how much worth while. 
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Administration 


The general direction of the affairs of the Society has called for a 
service covering a wide range of activities. The General Secretary, 
being also the administrative officer for the Home Missionary Society 
and the Church Building Society, has worked out plans for the three 
organizations, relating the Sunday School Extension work to the activ- 
ities of the other Societies for mutual strengthening and benefit. He 
has also represented the Society in interests involving other denomina- 
tional organizations and inter-denominational relations. 

The Extension Secretary has devoted 360 days to administrative 
work in the New York office and 352 days to field service. The varied 
administrative activities included extensive correspondence with the 
field force; with Home Missionary workers where there are no dis- 
tinctly Sunday School Extension workers; and cooperation with the 
Secretaries and Field Workers of the Congregational Education So- 
ciety, in promoting the highest standards of efficiency in our Church 
and Mission Schools. The service rendered has also included the 
selection and supervision of the Student Summer Service groups. 


Church and Mission School Statistics 


The net gain in Sunday School enrollment for the biennium was 
36,121. Independent Mission Sunday Schools showed a net increase of 
5645 with 775 organizations and a total membership of 32,379. These 
are all under the general supervision of the field workers of the So- 
ciety and present a great opportunity for Christian activity and Con- 
gregational development. During 1921 and 1922, 254 schools were 
organized and in such a way as to place each one under the care of a 
pastor and thereby develop into some definite form of church life. 


Field Service 


Our State Superintendents and Field Workers number fifty-six, 
and sixty-two college students were commissioned during the summer 
months. These workers have been abundant in their labors and happy 
in their consecration to a great cause. During the biennium several 
new appointments were made and important territory entered. In ad- 
dition to general administration the following statement sets forth the 
service rendered: 


New Mission Schools Organized. cece 254 
SCHOOISRVASIUC CE tk. tense crtassccintetyer en arc men ee ee treme 4,283 
Conventions, Institutes and Group Conferences... 2,559 
SerinMmOmst ECACC i cacxc eect emai terrae eres ae (iliriy 
Sunday School Addresses. 3,498 
Other Addresses ees 3,072 
IMU CAG C2 sass. seve tesla saeaiee rete reece eee pn Boge canis reo 1,736,240 


Departmental Work 
The departments of City, Rural, Foreign-Speaking and Negro 
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Work, North, have received careful direction on the part of the direct- 
ors in definite charge of them. There has been in evidence fine coop- 
eration with the plans: vf the New York office, District and State 
Superintendents and Field Workers. Branch Sunday School activities 
in the larger cities have resulted in several important organizations; 
surveys in many rural regions have been made, and extension of the 
larger parish plan brought about. From Ellis Island throughout the 
entire country, valuable contacts have been made along lines of foreign- 
speaking work; and a strong forward movement has taken place in 
connection with our Negro work in the North. This four-fold depart- 
mental work is of increasing value and has a permanent place in our 
Sunday School Extension program. 


The Director of City Work, Rev. Luman H. Royce states, that a 
careful analysis of Year Book statistics reveals the need of special 
emphasis upon the work of church extension in every city area where 
the church membership greatly exceeds the Sunday School membership; 
for a marked decline of Sunday School membership as compared with 
church membership is an infallible indication that the church in that 
area is following a centralized policy; and failing to launch out into 
the new residential sections where the children live, who must be 
trained and recruited for church membership and service in the years 
to come. To this end Director Royce is endeavoring to organize 
Church and Mission School organizations, so far as possible, in all 
metropolitan areas, and is emphasizing the need and value of Branch 
Schools in connection with city churches, so that the children and 
young people of unchurched areas may be cared for, and our existing 
work in metropolitan centers enlarged and strengthened thereby. 


The Director of Foreign-Speaking work, Rey. Henry M. Bowden, 
finds that there are often special difficulties in the way of work with 
those of foreign speech, and their children. Lack of teachers is great, 
and suitable lesson material cannot always be obtained. Director Bow- 
den would like to see a series of leaflets, each dealing in several sections 
with some simple religious topic, requiring the use of the Bible and 
some knowledge of real life problems; with spaces provided for written 
answers to a few vital questions. The language should be usually Eng- 
lish, but there would be a demand for some in foreign tongues. There 
are two points of special negation. They should not be bilingual, and 
they should not be based on the ordinary Sunday School lessons. In 
many cases our foreign schools would be greatly aided if volunteer 
workers from neighboring American schools could be found. The 
field for those ready to give and take in friendly sympathy is a very 
large one. 


Rev. Harold M. Kingsley, Director of Negro Work, North, has not 
only strengthened the local church organizations in Detroit, Michigan 
and Cleveland, Ohio, by actual residence in these cities and devoting a 
large part of his time to their interests, but has also cared for our 
entire activities in the large territory under his supervision. A study 
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of his reports reveals not only facts of intense interest, but his per- 
sonal devotion to a great cause. 


The work of the Rural Work Director, Rev. Malcolm Dana, is one | 
of direct cooperation. He works with pastors on the fields visited. 
His constant urge is to induce these men to make more effective their 
work among young people, adopt modern methods, ete. The gospel he 
preaches all along the line is that the hope of the situation is bound 
up in the work of laying hold of the children. Worship has been pro- 
vided for by the rural church. The Church School has been neglected 
in the equipment and supplies provided. Social work has not been 
pressed to its possibilities. In the Larger Parish promotion, thé first 
work is the planting of Sunday Schools at every possible outpoint. 
Increase along this line has been promoted at Collbran, Colorado; 
Redfield, South Dakota; Mitchell, South Dakota; Edgemont, South 
Dakota; Wadena, Minnesota, and other places indirectly. Pastoral 
visitation with especial effort to establish “the church in thy house” 
has been a point urged. Dr. Dana’s vision is of Chapel Wagons 
equipped to establish Sunday Schools in every farm home, enrolling 
parents in Home Departments and giving them both supplies and in- 
structions whereby they .may become teachers of their own children. 
He has personally used, and exalted with others, the Junior Church— 
bringing over the Sunday School into the church service. He has not 
failed an opportunity to stress the wonderful significance of the Young 
People’s conferences—one of the great hopes of our day. He has 
talked to young people’s groups of many sorts, and always to the 
point of enlisting them for life service. During the year many chil- 
dren’s sermons, Sunday School talks, Christian Endeavor addresses 
were given, Sunday School classes taught a great deal, and Sunday 
School, high school and college groups addressed. 


Student Summer Service 


Carrying out the plan to send out a number of our young people 
from our colleges for extension work in rural regions during the sum- 
mer vacation of 1921, nine young men and seven young women were 
commissioned. One hundred and eight responded to the call, but lack 
of funds made it impossible to use more than sixteen. These were 
assigned to eleven states, serving in all, twenty-two parishes. Their 
work was carefully supervised; weekly reports rendered; the results 
were beyond our expectations, and we are deeply grateful for the 
devotion of these young lives. 


The excerpts from their reports instancing the leading features 
of their service would make a book of considerable size and thrilling 
interest. Fourteen of the number returned to their college life for 
another year. Seven of the young men are fully expecting to enter 
the Christian ministry. Two of the young women are looking forward 
to service on the foreign missionary field. The others also recognize 
the clear call to definite Christian service. 
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Not only were these young people devoted and enthusiastic and 
helpful, but throughout. the East and Middle West, wherever the story 
_has been made known, intense interest has been aroused. Our part 
in the program for Christian recruiting should be considerably en- 
larged along these lines. 

Recognizing the value of the work accomplished by the summer 
students of 1921, not only along missionary and religious educational 
lines but for purposes of recruiting for Christian service, the program 
for the summer of 1922 resulted in the commissioning of forty-eight 
young people who went forth from thirty-one educational institutions 
to twenty-two states, taking in the country from Maine to northern 
California, and from Montana to southern Alabama. Two hundred 
and eighteen others were eager to go, but lack of funds made it im- 
possible to send them. 

Christian character, abounding enthusiasm and a definite vision 
led these young college students into varied fields of service where 
they taught and lived a joyous, wholesome religion. Located in what 
are known as The Larger Parishes, under the direction of state 
workers and missionary pastors, they carried out a definite plan of 
work which included organization of new mission Sunday Schools and 
Young People’s Societies, Daily Vacation Bible Schools, Teacher 
Training Classes, Community Clubs, story hours and healthful re- 
creation. 


The program in action would call for a story of adventure in 
Christian service, filling a large volume. To visualize, however, some 
of the things accomplished in this country-wide mission, the work 
done in the La Grange Larger Parish, Georgia, is cited. To this cot- 
ton mill city of 20,000, where, associated with the mill town church, 
there are nine rural preaching and Sunday School points, four student 
workers were sent. One member of the group won the hearts of the 
children and young people of the town within a week, inaugurating a 
program of varied community interests, including Daily Vacation 
Bible School activities, one section meeting at 5:45 A. M., so as to 
include mill workers. The second and third members went into the 
rural sections, organizing children and young people’s work, with a 
special ministry of parish visiting, entering into the homes of those 
lonely and needy souls in the remote sections. The fourth student 
worker made a survey of the entire mill town district, organized the 
boys and young men for Bible study work and recreation, in addition 
to assisting the pastor generally. 


Ministering to the spiritual, intellectual and physical needs of 
others in ways demanding the very best they had to give, has made 
these students realize that there was something they could do and the 
world was waiting for them to do it. Twenty-four of the thirty young 
men are definitely committed to Christian service in the home or for- 
eign field. Of the eighteen young women, sixteen are planning to 
enter some form of church or social service. Earnestly, expectantly, 
with keen minds, Christian character, beautiful, sunny dispositions and 
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definite vision, theirs will be the challenge of the forward-looking life; 
theirs the real desire to invest themselves in service for others. 


. The summer of 1923 marked the third year in the history of this 
forward movement in the ranks of our Congregational young people, 
and another band of equally well-equipped consecrated, eager lives went 
forth. For the way to lead our young folks into Christian service is to 
try them out. Their reward will be the joy that comes with such 
service and the greatness of Christian accomplishment; our reward 
will be in the acquisition of trained leaders for the future. 


Children’s Day Service 


Considerable attention was given to this important feature of our 
work. The Society is establishing a splendid record in this direction. 
Christian consecration, missionary interest and intellectual ability have 
again made possible two outstanding services: ‘The Lord’s Prayer,” 
by Jeanette E. Perkins, and “Let the Children Come,” by Eleanor F. 
Cole. 290,000 sets were printed. Plans for the circulation of the 
service were on a larger scale than in some former years and a gen- 
eral observance of the day was urged with the distinct understanding 
that, while credit on the total apportionment will be given to any 
church making such a request, the offerings on Children’s Day are to be 
considered as over and above the 244% agreed upon. Care has been 
taken to have sufficient quantities of the service for several years, in 
stock, so that schools can be offered a choice of several different pro- 
grams. To the foregoing should be added the fact that the repre- 
sentatives of The Congregational Education Society are cooperating 
very heartily in connection with the production of the service and 
agree to advertise and otherwise promote our service exclusively. 


Literature and Lesson Grants 


The promotional value of: attractive leaflets is clearly recognized 
and every effort made to give interesting information about the So- 
ciety’s work in readable form. In preparing the stories for children, 
and relating incidents from the field, the appearance of the literature 
is considered as carefully as the content, which seems to be appre- 
ciated by those making use of it. There is a steady increase in the 
demand for the publications, which justifies the care taken to make 
this department useful, not only for promotional purposes, but also 
for stimulating thought along Sunday School lines. 


Grants of lesson study helps have been made to needy schools in 
thirty-seven states, at a cost to the Society of $3,513.23. Indian 
Schools, Cuban, Mexican, German, Italian, American, both white and 
colored, have shared these grants during the year, as well as many of 
the union schools of the rural districts. Not by any means the least 
in quantity used, was in a little community in Colorado, bearing the 
picturesque name of “Jack Rabbitt.” To such schools, meeting often- 
times in schoolhouses tucked away in out-of-the-way corners, with ap- 
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parently so few to support them, these supplies of lesson literature 
are a great blessing. 


Finances 


Our steadily growing income, while falling for short of the actual 
needs, has been most gratifying, making possible an increased volume 
of service each year. From $36,202.52 in 1918 to $77,063.83 in 1921 
and $91,148.10 in 1922 indicates the confidence of our churches in our 
mission. We have now also to our credit $31,500 of invested funds. 
It is also worthy of record that with administrative needs covering a 
large and growing work and therefore calling for most careful and 
thorough detail, eighty-eight per cent of our income was expended in 
actual missionary service. 


A Look Ahead 


The Southland presents a great opportunity. We have a great 
contract that can be made effective with a reasonable and vital inter- 
pretation of Christianity. The mountain states and the great and 
growing northwest also call for another forward movement. In visit- 
ing pioneer parishes one is impressed vividly with the magnitude of 
our task and the tremendous challenge we dare not evade. The call 
is still for men and women of intellectual parts, Christian devotion 
and magnificent courage, setting their faces steadfastly towards their 
mission, and a new and glowing chapter in our home missionary 
enterprise will be written. Never before have we felt so sure of our 
mission. We are doing our divinely appointed work and we are going 
to win in a large and glorious way. Increasingly one realizes that a 
worth-while task is a persistently unfinished task. Moreover, the 
service in which we are engaged calls for an interpretation of the 
fundamental things of Christianity in terms of practical, every-day 
living, and that makes all service worth while. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY 


The biennium since the last meeting of the National Council has 
been a period of decided growth, attended by some rather sharp grow- 
ing pains. 

The Task 


When the Council met in New Haven eight years ago, this Society 
aided students studying for the ministry, aided academies and colleges, 
conducted schools in Utah and New Mexico and was spending $4,000 
per year upon work in tax-supported schools. 


The work with academies and colleges has been transferred to the 
Foundation for Education and the schools in Utah and New Mexico to 
the American Missionary Association. The work in tax-supported col- 
leges and universities has been expanded sixfold and the Society has 
added to its work, upon instructions from the National Council, the 
entire program of religious education, including Sunday Schools, 
Daily Vacation and Week-day Religious Schools, Young People’s Work, 
Missionary Education, Social Service, Recruiting and religious work 
among students. 

The National Council also made it clear that this Society was 
henceforth to be, not another missionary organization, but a society 
whose work underlies the work of all our missionary societies and has 
to do with the vital life of all our churches. Its task is to aid in 
training our own Congregational people in Christian life, in Christian 
Service and in Christian leadership, that local churches and missionary 
societies may do more effectively the work of the Kingdom. 


Quality vs. Quantity and Machinery 


In a “Service Bulletin” sent to all ministers, announcing the 
service the Society is prepared to render, the following statement 


occurred: 


“The immediate problems and tests of the church today 
are not so much those of extension into new areas as the 
demonstration of Christianity in areas already possessed. 
The real problems and tests are, CAN the church be Chris- 
tian, DARE the church be Christian, WILL the church be 
Christian? In fact, the hope for and the value of far-reach- 
ing extension are both dependent upon the present church 
becoming actually Christian. 

“The Education Society seeks to help‘ pastors and 
churches as they face these issues. We believe in better ma- 
terials, better methods, better equipment, better organization. 
But these are only means through which really Christian 
folk seek to help religiously immature folk into the Christian 
way of living. Good materials, methods, equipment and or- 
ganization in the hands of a church, pagan or half-Christian, 
will produce pagans or half-Christians. You pastors and 
those who lead with you in the local church are the deter- 
mining factors. Can we help you and your leaders?” 


The above embodies the deliberate conviction of the leaders of 
this Society. 
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Finance 


The total receipts for current use for the year ending May 31, 
1922, exclusive of restricted and reserved legacies, were $176,671.68. 
The deficit May 31, 1922, of which $13,084.97 was carried over from 
the preceding year, was $36,297.06. To the permanent funds $23,774.79 
was added Total amount available for use from legacies, $11,560.34. 
The total receipts for current use for the year ending May 31, 1923 
were $205,027.80. The deficit May 31, 1923, of which $36,297.06 was 
carried over from the preceding year, was $40,774.50. To the per- 
manent funds $18,073.81 was added. Total amount available for use 
from legacies, $44,978.39. 


The receipts for the last of these two years came from the fol- 
lowing sources: 


cee Woman’s Unions and Individuals. $114,294.25 


. E. S. legacies available for use....... 21,841.65 

se IP eSr legaciege we cmewc., 23,136.04 
imcomes Imyested' eiund sie ee ee yn res ee eo A ee 19,154.65 
Sale property  ............... 2,000.00 
Miscellaneous 5,035.56 
Net borrowed 5,000.00 
Balance May 31 14,564.95 
$205,027.80 

The expenditures for the same year were for the following objects: 

Field work in Religious Education... $67,285.00 
Tax-supported colleges and universi 25,685.81 
Missionary Education. .............. LA TAT 23 
Social Service and Men’s Work... eee 13,657.50 
Student, Young People amd Recruitirn gea..ceccecececccsececneccceeceeeeee 7,448.64 
Student Aid reel on 0.08 
Administration . 21,929.30 
Commission on Missions. 10,250.52 
Congregationalist .... 28,432.99 
Balance, May 31, 1923... 5,620.13 
$205,027.80 


The May 31st balance plus $180.10 belongs to special funds. 
The May 31st 1923 deficit of the Society was as follows: 


Due special funds $180.10 
Note at bank... 10,000.00 
Owed to reserve “legacy acct. 17,000.00 
Due on the Congregationalist..... 13,594.40 

Total deficit $40,774.50 


The Congregationalist 


Upon vote of the National Council in the meeting at Los Angeles, 
the Education Society assumed the deficit on the Congregationalist. 
May 31, 1923 the Society had paid toward this deficit $30,747.47 and 
there was due upon that date $13,594.40, making a total paid and due 
of $44,341.87. This is $3,567.37 more than the present total deficit of 
the Education Society, in which deficit the amount still due on the 
Congregationalist is included. 


At the time the Congregational World Movement began, the ap- 
portionment percentage of the C. E. S. was 6%. In securing appor- 
tionment percentages for institutions the C. E. S. percentage was cut 
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to 4%. When the National Council voted that this Society should 
carry the Congregationalist deficit, it voted to the Society an increase 
of 172% in apportionment, making the total 54%%, hoping that this 
would meet the added demand. But unfortunately, that increase did 
not take effect until January 1922 and other factors entered in so that 
the Society has received no increase in income from the churches. 
Thus the deficit. 


Now eight of the eleven per cent given for institutions has been 
reabsorbed by the societies. All the societies pressed to come back to 
the old percentages which they had before the World Movement was 
inaugurated. Ministerial Relief and Annuity needed an increase and 
received 3%, and the Foundation for Education came back for 3%. 
Thus the Education Society now has the added expense of the Con- 
gregationalist with 5.6% of the apportionment, or .4% less than it had 
before the World Movement began, or the added expense without any 
increased percentage on the apportionment and without any increase in 
income from the churches. 


This is not a complaint, but it accounts for our deficit and indi- 
cates the urgent necessity for an increase in the apportionment for 
the Society. ; 


Field Work 


The district, departmental and general secretaries of the Congre- 
gational Education Society are prepared to give and have been giving 
the following information and help: 


1. Available materials for regular Sunday School curriculum or 
for special groups; for Daily Vacation or Week-Day Religious Schools; 
for social service, forums, missionary education and the work of young 
people; for sex hygiene education for boys and girls, young people and 
parents. 


2. Suggestions for organization, grading and equipment, includ- 
ing plans for housing the church school. 


3. A program for the training of teachers and leaders. 


4. Help in guiding young people in life decisions and preparing 
for church membership. 


Teacher Training 


Large stress has for twelve years been placed upon the materials 
to be used in religious education. It requires a better trained teacher 
to use properly these better materials than to use the former type of 
materials. The Pilgrim Training Course is heartily recommended and 
recognized as standard for the use of classes of young people pre- 
paring to teach or of those engaged in the work who wish further 
preparation. 
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Making Vacation Days Count 


A new leaflet, “The Daily Vacation School of Religion,” issued 
free, describes new materials and suggestions for organization and 
management of these vacation enterprises, whether they are con- 
ducted by an individual church or cooperatively by several churches. 


Week-Day Classes in Religious Education 


“Week-Day Religious Education” is the title of a new free leaflet 
which tells of the best curriculum material for these schools and sug- 
gests methods of work. 


The Home 


“The Home and the Church School” and “How Parents May Help 
the Church School” are two pamphlets which help in that most im- 
portant branch of our work, the extension of the church into the home. 
Books for parents are suggested on request. 


Much of the time of the National Secretaries and all the time of 
the District Secretaries is given to aiding churches and ministers in 
their religious education programs. The Secretaries of the Society 
last year had approximately 11,300 interviews with pastors and church 
workers who sought assistance on religious educational work. Ap- 
proximately 21,500 personal letters were written in answer to requests 
for information and help. Between 200,000 and 300,000 people at- 
tended meetings where the secretaries spoke on religious education. 


The Sunday School Extension workers under Secretary W. K. 
Bloom, D. D., the Home Mission workers under Secretary Frank 
Moore, D. D. and the State Superintendents have given the finest 
kind of cooperation and have thus greatly enlarged and strengthened 
the work. 

Special mention should be made from the point of view of recruit- 
ing and religious education of the splendid group of young people the 
Sunday School Extension Society has sent into the field each summer. 
This has borne significant fruit. 


Missionary Education 


Secretary Herbert W. Gates, D. D., is at the head of this depart- 
ment. It would be difficult to find a better leader in the country. 
Under him, the department has grown from one office secretary three 
years ago to an assistant and three secretaries. 


Before this department was established it was necessary for the 
church which wished a missionary education program to write to 
seven societies and in addition to a Woman’s Board for material, or- 
ganize the material and then find a way in which to use it. Now any 
church can write to this one department and get the entire missionary 
education program for all the societies, with concrete, well tested 
plans for carrying out the program. 
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The Purpose of This Department Is: 


To put life and spirit into the educational work of every church. 
How many of our boys and girls are really interested in our present 
program? We help interest them. 

To help raise the Apportionment? Yes, that is one object, but 
not the main idea. Increased giving always comes when we help folks 
to know conditions, appeal to the right motives and give them a chance 
to act in a practical way. Sound knowledge and active interest must 
come first. 


What We Offer 


1. A graded program for every age and department of the 
church. 

2. The World Service Schools program for the church school. 
Graded, flexible, interesting, instructive! Includes dramatizations, 
original programs, posters, definite projects of study and service, 
regular giving. 

8. The Church School of Missions. Of special value in reaching 
men. Has pulled many a mid-week meeting out of the hole. 

4. Leader’s Helps Service for mission study groups. 

5. Fine courses for Week-Day Activities for Primary and Junior 
grades. 

6. The Here and There Stories, home and foreign, for Juniors, 
A classified index makes available a wide range of illustrative ma- 
terial for many purposes. 

7. Outlines of study and service for Young People’s groups. 

8. Interesting and instructive books for all ages. 

9. Missionary Plays and Pageants. 

10. Summer conferences for the development of leadership. 
11. Bulletins of Information regarding successful plans and 
methods. 

This department was established at the request of the other so- 
cieties and the Commission on Missions, all of which it serves and 
represents. 

The work of the department is limited by the restricted budget. 
Some of the societies still retain their missionary education depart- 
ments. It is a fair question whether in the interest of economy, unity 
and efficiency those departments should not be discontinued and the 
budget of the Missionary Education Department enlarged to take care 
of all the missionary education work of the denomination. 


Social Service and Adult Work 


This department is given distinctive leadership by Secretary 
Arthur E. Holt, Ph. D. He is just the right man in the right place. 


The department seeks to help our churches in the task of institu- 
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tional reconstruction by studies of successful church methods in every 
type of community and through bulletins and pamphlets it tries to 
place the best at the disposal of the rest. 


A study is just being completed of men’s work in seven different 
types of communities. This department offers the results of these 
studies in the following Bulletins: 


No. 1. Men's Work in Rural and Village Churches 


No. 2. Men’s Work in Downtown City Churches 
No. 3. Men’s Work in College Communities 

No. 4. Men’s Work in Suburban Churches 

No. 5. Men’s Work in Industrial Communities 
No. 6. Men's Work in Residential Churches 


No. 7. Men’s Work in Resort Communities 


The department is helping in the ethical reconstruction of the 
church by studies in the realm of Christian ethics, furnishing material 
through which the church can reconstruct the thinking of the people. 
The department will offer next Fall: 


First, a new and better treatment of the Uniform Sunday School 
Lessons from the social standpoint. 


Second, the following study courses for use in classes which wish 
to do serious study: 


Christianity and Economic Problems. This book has already 
reached the sale of 7,000 copies. 


Christianity and Industry. A new book to be published jointly 
by the Methodist, Baptist and Congregational publishing houses. 


The Bible As a Community Book. 
Social Work in the Churches 
Third, Social Project Courses. 


The Theory Back of These Courses: Every group can have avail- 
able the material to build a common Christian conscience. 


The following Social Project Courses will be available by Oc- 
tober Ist: 


Christian Fellowship and Modern Industrial Life 
Christian Fellowship Between the Farmer and the City 
Christian Fellowship and Marriage 


Christian Fellowship Between Parents and Children 
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Christian Fellowship and Race Relationships 
Christian Fellowship and International Relationship 
Christian Fellowship and American Community Life 


The department furnishes any class or group a Study Outline and, 
if desired, a Loan Library Package containing the best books and 
pamphlet literature assembled from every possible source. This lit- 
erature is loaned for a period of three months. 


Student and Young People’s Department 

Rev. Harry Thomas Stock began work as head of this department 
in September 1922. He came from a position in the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, was selected by the Society and the Commission on 
Recruiting acting together, and is rapidly demonstrating his ability. 

Twenty-one Young People’s Conferences were held this last sum- 
mer with an attendance of approximately 3,000. In addition to this 
another 2500 were reached, in other Summer Schools of Religious 
Education, by representatives of our Society. Over 100 Week-end 
Conferences, about 25 gatherings in connection with State Conferences 
and many in connection with District Associations, all for Young 
People, were held during the last twelve months. 

Special attention is being given to reorganizing Young People’s 
work in the local church, to the development of local leadership and 
to special topics as alternate, for those who desire them, to the C. E. 
topics. These topics will be carried in the WELLSPRING. 


Courses specially adapted to Young People in the Sunday School 
are being prepared. Bulletins on Young People’s work are going to 
the churches every three or four months. 

The Society is aiding in student work in over thirty tax-supported 
colleges and universities. This is the most strategic opportunity, in 
proportion to cost, to reach the leaders of tomorrow, in every walk of 
life. 

The State furnishes grounds, buildings, equipment, faculty, every- 
thing but training in religion. These schools encourage the church 
to furnish this. There are as many Congregational students in a sin- 
gle one of these universities as there are in several Congregational 
colleges. There are twelve thousand of them in the schools in which 
the Society works. We appropriate only $26,000 for this purpose. 


Recruiting 


Special student meetings have been held in some twenty schools. 
Vocation day was observed in many churches the last Sunday in Feb- 
ruary. The cause has been presented at a number of our State Con- 
ferences. A number of vocational meetings with high school students 
have been held. Vocational guidance has been a subject in most of 
the young people’s and student gatherings. Many hundred names 
have been gathered and life-guidance bulletins are sent to these people 


frequently. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


In the administration of its affairs the Directors of the Congrega- 
tional Publishing Society are divided into three Sub-Committees cor- 
responding to each of the main departments of the Society’s organi- 
zation —the Business Committee, the Editorial Committee and the 
Committee on the Congregationalist. These Committees meet 
monthly with the heads of Departments, direct their policy and act 
as the channel through which the Departments’ needs are brought 
to the Board for information and recommendation. 


I. THE BUSINESS DEPARTMENT 


In May, 1921, the Directors appointed a new Business Manager 
and adopted a determined policy to make the Publishing Society effi- 
cient in its business organization and service to the denomination. 


A. Boston 
1. Sale of Printing Plant. 


In our last report to the National Council we stated that we 
were beginning the syndication of our Uniform periodicals. This re- 
moved from our printing plant the larger part of its work and made 
the maintenance of the plant no longer essential or profitable. Nego- 
tiations were concluded for the sale of the plant in November, 1921, 
and the former Superintendent of Printing, Franklin I. Jordan, formed 
a new company under the name of Jordan & More Press, which pur- 
chased the plant from the Publishing Society. As part of the pur- 
chase money was in the form of mortgage notes, payable semi-an- 
nually over a term of five years, the Society still has a very real inter- 
est in the success of the new firm. 


The printing plant was deeded to the Congregational Publishing 
Society by Mr. Jacob J. Arakelyan in the year 1918 through an an- 
nuity form of gift, by the terms of which Mr. Arakelyan was to re- 
ceive $8,000 per year for fifteen years from the date of its transfer 
to the Publishing Society. The balance of this annuity, for which the 
Publishing Society is still responsible, payable in quarterly install- 
ments, is $40,000. It is provided, however, in the terms of the sale 
of the plant that the Jordan & More Press shall reimburse the Society 
to the same amount at the time of each quarterly payment. 


2. Change of Treasurers. 


In September, 1921, the Treasurer, Mr. Robson resigned, to take 
effect in March, 1922, and in his place the Directors elected one of their 
own number, Mr. Arthur J. Crockett, a Boston publisher and director 
of one of its leading trust companies. The new Treasurer has given 
his services to the Society. Through this change there has also 
been effected a large economy in the administration of the Society’s 
affairs. 
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3. Reorganization of Departments. 


Recognizing the imperative need of better service to the churches, 
a new system of accounting and handling of orders has been devel- 
oped. This includes as new features a Mail Registry System, a Cor- 
respondence Department, an organized Subscription Department, and 
important changes in the personnel of the Book Store and other 
branches of the business. 


4, The Book Store. 


For many years the Boston Book Store has done a large business 
with the Episcopalian Churches of this vicinity. This has finally led 
to an arrangement with the Diocese of greater Boston for an Episco- 
palian depository in the Boston Book Store. The depository is in 
charge of one of their educational workers and has brought to the 
Society a larger clientele and increased sales. 


In the spring of 1923 Vernon M. Schenck, who has been in charge 
of the Book Store for many years, resigned. In his place the Di- 
rectors elected Rev. Harold B. Hunting, a Congregational minister and 
writer, formerly associated with the Religious Education Publication 
Department of Charles Scribner’s Sons. Mr. Hunting brings to the 
Society a thorough training in the field of religious education and an 
intimate knowledge of the peculiar problems of denominational book 
selling. He has made our store—Boston’s religious book shop—a com- 
bination, as the Directors have expressed it, of the service of a library 
and the facilities and resources of a high grade religious book store. 


B. Chicago 
1. New Mailing Center. 


For two years our Uniform quarterlies and weekly papers have 
been mailed at Cincinnati, the place of printing. On account of postal 
regulations, this mailing has been transferred to Chicago, which is the 
center of our western constituency and the headquarters of fully half 
cf the Society’s business. This brings the mailing of all our material 
under the supervision of our own force. At the same time the most 
improved mailing system is being installed. 


2. New Manager. 

At Chicago, as at Boston, a thorough re-organization has been 
effected and an almost completely new personnel employed. 

A new manager, Mr. Forrest C. Finley, was elected in the spring 
of 1923. Mr. Finley is a western man and for the past ten years has 
been Assistant Manager of the Presbyterian Book Store in Chicago. 
From actual experience he thoroughly understands the needs and 
problems of our western constituency. The improvement in the char- 
acter and service of the Chicago Book Store is already recognized and 
commended. 
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8. New Location of Book Store. 


To house together:all our Congregational organizations which 
have their headquarters at Chicago has long been the hope of our de- 
nominational leaders. This was accomplished in May of this year by 
the removal of the Society’s Book Store and Dr. Gammon’s office as 
Secretary of the Education Society to the Y. M. C. A. Building at 19 
South LaSalle Street, where the other Societies were already located. 
The Publishing Society has spared no pains to make the new Book 
Store attractive in appearance, convenient of approach and well 
stocked with the materials and equipment to meet the needs of our 
churches and church schools. 


C. Financial Report. 
A comparison of the figures below shows briefly the progress of 


the Society in working out from the serious financial difficulty of two 
years ago. 


Comparative Financial Statement 


Fiscal year ending Feb. 28, 1921 Fiscal year ending Feb. 28, 1923 
Assets: 200 Se $487,008.26 $513.331.48 
Raabilities’ (2-355. $266,833.44 $181,000.26 
Capital Sst ee 220,174.82 332,331.22 
$487,008.26 $513,331.48 


Perhaps the best indication of the improving financial condition of 
the Society is shown by a comparison of the ratio of Current Assets to 
Current Liabilities for the last two years. 


Ratio of Current Assets to Current Liabilities 
Year ending February 28, 1921, 1:28 to 1:00 
Year ending February 28, 1922, 2:31 to 1:00 
Year ending February 28, 1923, 2:65 to 1:00 


During these two years the Capital Account has increased from 
$220,174.82 to $332,331.22. The notes held by the bank have been re- 
duced from $65,000 to $25,000. 


While the financial report shows a steady improvement in the 
Society’s condition, the Directors will not be satisfied until they have 
resources to liquidate all the notes at the bank and provide a sinking 
fund for the balance of the Arakelyan annuity of $40,000 and other 
contingencies which may arise in the conduct of any business. The re- 
organization of the Society as outlined above indicates briefly the new 
policy of the Directors in their effort to give to our churches a pub- 
lishing society which shall be worthy of the best traditions and ideals 
of the denomination. It is hoped that within the next five years the 
Society will be entirely out of debt and will be able to make an annual 
appropriation for the work of its associated organization, the Con- 
gregational Education Society. 
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Il. THE EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


This Department is responsible for the production of literature 
and materials in the field of general religion and religious education, 
including material for instruction and training, lesson courses, (Uni- 
form, Graded and Special), courses and magazines for teachers, pa- 
pers for children and young people, books of worship and devotion, 
etc. whether in periodical or book form. Since the combination in 
March, 1922, of the General Publications Department and the Depart- 
ment of Religious Educational Publications it has been designated 
“The Department of Publications.” 


A. Reorganization of the Editorial Department 


When the Board of Directors appointed the Editor, Sidney A. 
Weston, Ph. D., as Business Manager, May 31, 1921, authority was 
given him to engage such editorial assistance as might be found nec- 
essary. The reorganization of the Business Department, which has 
been effected since that time, has been accompanied by a reorganiza- 
tion in the Editorial Department. The Editorial and Business Depart- 
ments have been brought into a closer relationship as parts of one uni- 
fied organization. This makes possible the service to the Editorial 
Department of two workers who are primarily employees of the Busi- 
ness Department, but whose work is related to both departments, 
thus bringing to the Business Department a closer knowledge of the 
plans and policies of the Editorial Department and giving to the Edi- 
torial Department a closer knowledge of the needs of our church and 
church school people. At the same time the specialization of the staff 
has been further developed until it now includes an editorial specialist 
of national reputation for every department of the church school and 
every phase of the educational task. 


B. Cooperation with Other Publishing Houses 


In 1910 we joined with the Presbyterian, Methodist Episcopal and 
Methodist Episcopal South publishing houses in the production of the 
new Graded Lessons. ‘Through this cooperative plan each house was 
able to supply its schools with a better product at a lower price than 
it could otherwise have done. Since that time the policy of syndica- 
tion has been further developed and today we are a member of an in- 
formal group of ten or more denominational publishing houses which 
is producing the specialized Teacher Training Textbooks, written by 
leading educators and sold at a very low price to the schools. 


THE CHURCH SCHOOL MAGAZINE, now in its fifth year, is 
another example of cooperative publishing. The editorial and business 
departments of the Congregational Publishing Society, the Methodist 
Episcopal, the Methodist Episcopal South, The Disciples of Christ and 
the Presbyterian Reformed Publishing houses are partners in this en- 
terprise. 
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C. A Comprehensive Program Or weublication 


The Editorial Department is steadily developing a comprehensive 
program of educational literature to meet the growing needs of child- 
hood, youth and adult life and to provide parents, pastors, officers, 
teachers and leaders with materials and equipment adequate to their 
task. 


In January, 1924, we will issue a new Adult Bible Class Monthly 
of thirty-two pages, carrying a treatment of the Uniform Lessons 
and special courses, and a magazine section devoted to news, methods, 
programs, etc., for adult work. In the preparation of this Monthly 
the editorial department has the cooperation of the Social Service 
Department of the Congregational Education Society. 


A significant type of adult material is a series of outlines to be 
used as the basis of discussions. The first of the series is “Christian 
Fellowship and Modern Industry” written by Dr. Arthur E. Holt. 
Other outlines are in preparation. Another help for Adult workers 
just off the press is the volume written by Professor Theodore G. 
Soares of Chicago University entitled “A Study of Adult Life.” An- 
other study course meeting a vital need for adults and young people 
has been prepared by Dr. Frank M. Sheldon—“Making Christianity 
Christian.” This also is a discussion course aiming to make the stu- 
dent think through for himself the fundamental problems of religion. 


To meet the needs of week-day religious education we are pub- 
lishing the Pilgrim Planbooks, giving complete program of stories, 
songs, games and definite suggestions for service for use in the ele- 
mentary grades. 


Other publications for the past biennium will be found in the 
larger annual report of the Publishing Society. 


D. Building a New Curriculum 


As a member of the International Lesson Committee and of the 
Committee on Education of the International Sunday School Council of 
Religious Education the Editor is one of the group which is now mak- 
ing a fundamental study of current lesson material for the purpose of 
working out a new curriculum not only for Sunday but also for week- 
day religious education. The whole theory of education is so changed 
since the Graded Lessons were published that a new and better sys- 
tem is greatly needed. Our church schools will be glad to know that 
this study is now being made and some definite results may be ex- 
pected within the next year. 


From this brief survey it will be seen that the Editorial Depart- 
ment is developing a well-rounded program of literature adapted to 
the varying kinds of needs of our denominational life and including in 
its scope all ages from the little child to the adult. 
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Il. THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


The problem of securing a successor to Dr. Howard A. Bridgeman, 
who. retired from the chief-editorship shortly after the last meeting 
of the National Council, was solved by the unanimous vote of the 
Board of the Publishing Society, appointing the present Editor, Wil- 
liam E. Gilroy, D. D., who assumed office in February, 1922. It has 
Leen gratifying to the Editor-in-Chief to have this choice recently con- 
firmed in an unanimous Report presented to the Board by the Congre- 
gationalist Committee. “The difficult task of changing editors,” the 
Report stated, “has been successfully accomplished. Mr. Gilroy has 
established himself as an editorial writer of sound judgment, of wide 
sympathies, free from prejudice or partisanship; and he has attained 
a large and favorable acquaintance.” 


Apart from the Editor-in-Chief, the Staff continues as before, and 
it is gratifying to state that the problems of adjustment, understand- 
ing, loyalty and cooperation inevitably associated with new leadership 
and control have been successfully solved. 


It is the constant aim of the editorial group to conceive of edi- 
torial responsibilities as involving a large sphere of Christian and de- 
nominational service and not merely the tasks of editorial routine. 
The Congregationalist office is in deeper measure than can possibly 
be realized a clearing house for many matters besides Congregational 
ideals and news. If the full records were known they would reveal 
remarkable stories of human contacts and helps—of discouraged pas- 
tors quickened to new hope, of ministers and laymen helped toward 
new understandings and larger ideals, and of personal problems of 
doubt, trial and sorrow brought nearer solution. 


In studying and seeking to solve the problems of the paper the 
new editor has sought the widest counsel, both through correspondence 
and personal contacts. Constructive criticisms and suggestions have 
been both weleomed and invited. Wherever it has been possible the 
Editor has gotten together groups of ministers and laymen in round- 
table conferences in which the policy and problems of the paper have 
been most freely discussed. The variety, and contradictory nature, of 
much of the counsel offered, sometimes with somewhat dogmatic assur- 
ance, only emphasizes the complexity and greatness of the editorial task, 
but such breadth and variety of counsel helps none the less by provid- 
ing wide data and critical ground for editorial decisions. 

The present editorial undertaking has come at a most trying and 
difficult period. Though the financial strain due to enormously §in- 
creased war-time costs has lessened somewhat, otherwise the prob: 
lems are probably more acute than ever before. Religious newspapers 
are suffering from an intense reaction, the full causes of which are 
not apparent. Old-established religious weeklies and strongly en- 
trenched denominational organs report shrinkages in subscriptions 
amounting to from 25 per cent to 60 per cent. 
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-In both editorial and business departments there is a strong feel- 
ing that the problem of circulation will never be adequately solved un- 
til it is made more directly a problem for the entire denomination and its 
official agencies. It is hoped that the National Council may take up 
this problem and find ways and means of carrying on a wider and 
more thorough-going campaign for increased circulation than is pos- 
sible through the medium of our Circulation Department. Plans for 
increased and more effective cooperation with the general denomina- 
tional leadership would justify such a campaign and render the paper, 
which has ever given signal service, eminently more powerful as a 
unifying and inspiring agency in the great Christian purposes which 
the denomination exists to serve. 


With a view to making the paper as widely as possible express 
the variety of Congregational opinion plans are now in process for the 
establishing of a group of Contributing Editors, the personnel of which 
shall change from year to year, the members of which shall be chosen 
with regard to the diversity of our Congregational life. This plan 
will not in any sense affect the authority and control of the [ditor- 
in-Chief. Contributed editorials will be signed, or initialed, as express- 
ing personal points of view which may, cr may not, voice the opinion 
of the regular editorial group. While stimulating by this means the 
thought and comment of representative men and women, there is no 
intention of precluding or limiting the wide expression of opinion, both 
spontaneous and solicited, for which the paper has been notable. 


CONGREGATIONALIST FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The financial situation as to the Publishing Society in recent 
years was largely caused by annual deficits resulting from the main- 
tenance of The Congregationalist. By reason of this, the following 
vote was passed by the National Council at its meeting in Los Angeles, 
July, 1921: 

VOTED: That the financial support of The Congregationalist 
be maintained by the Congregational Hducation Society in continuance 
of the relation already provisionally made, and that the action of the 
Apportionment Committee in assigning one and one-half per cent to 
the Education Society for this purpose be approved. 

In accordance with that vote, the Education Society has assumed 
the obligation to pay to the Publishing Society for the fiscal year 
ending February, 1922, $15,936.54, and for the year that ended Feb- 
ruary, 1928, $21,605.98, and for three months ending May 31, 1923, 
$4,484.87, a total of $42,027.39. Of this amount the Education Society 
has paid in cash and securities $28,432.99, leaving a balance unpaid 
May 31, 1928, of $13,594.40. These amounts do not include The Con- 
gregationalist overhead expense which is paid by the Publishing So- 
ciety, amounting approximately to $4,000 a year. It is customary in 
other denominations for the denominational journal to be supported by 
denominational bodies or by voluntary contribution from private indi- 
viduals. 
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The paid circulation of The Congregationalist reached 20,000 in 
the fiscal year 1921-22, and declined approximately 1,500 in 1922-23. 
Some other religious journals have lost even more heavily in circula- 
tion the last year. 


The advertising receipts, which for many years were approxi- 
mately $20,000 per year, in 1921-22 were $27,259.06, and in 1922-23, 
$27,689.06. 


Through strict economy the manufacturing costs have been re- 
cuced from $44,786 in 1921-22 to $41,183 in 1922-28. 


REPORT OF THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD 
OF MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


The imperative necessity of larger provision for retired and dis- 
abled ministers, their widows and orphan children, has been the most 
urgent factor in the work of the Ministerial Boards during the last 
biennium. Searching study has been given to the facts involved. 
The efforts to meet the problem in other great fellowships have been 
most illuminating. The aroused conscience of American Protestant- 
ism has declared that to accept the life service of the minister and to 
neglect him in his age is to forget a debt of honor and to imperil the 
leadership of the future both for the church and for all missionary 
enterprises. 


The Retired Minister and the Apportionment 


In 1922 the case was presented in detail to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Commission on Missions and in the following year, but- 
tressed by another year’s experience, it was set before the Survey 
Committee in their work of recommending the apportionment for 1924. 
The percentage was increased for 1923 to three per cent and for 1924 
to four and three-tenths per cent. The facts presented to the Com- 
mission may be had in printed form on application to the office of the 
Board of Relief. It is too early yet for the Board to feel the effect of 
the modest increment in the apportionment. In the year 1922 it was 
obliged to carry an average indebtedness of $20,000 to meet the im- 
perative demands that were made upon it, although legacies which 
have hitherto been assigned to the endowment fund were, so far as 
not definitely designated for that purpose, used for current expenses. 
In July 1923 the indebtedness will be approximately $28,000. 


A Lengthening Roll 


Since the war sent up the cost of living the roll has lengthened 
rapidly. The number of pensioners has increased eighty-eight per 
cent, in the National Board, in seven years. State Boards, likewise, 
face far greater demands. 


The Principle of Administration 


The Directors could easily square the books by denying aid to new 
applicants. In their judgment this would be intolerable. They have 
definitely elected the alternate of a deficit in their accounts rather 
than a balance secured at the cost of those in need. They believe that 
the churches would not tolerate any other policy and look to them to 
provide adequate resources. 


A Higher Standard Imperative 


Beyond this is the comprehensive plea for a higher standard. 
The average grant to a minister in 1922, National and State grants 
combined, was $282 and to a widow, $215. Surely our churches can- 
not be satisfied with this. 
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Congregationalists cannot afford to take a lower standard for 
their ministry than other great denominations. For their Ministerial 
Boards in 1923 Presbyterians designated 8.75% of their apportion- 
ment, Baptists 8.55% and Congregationalists only 4% (Board of Re- 
lief 3%, Annuity Fund 1%). In 1924 this rises to 5.4% (Board of Re- 
lief 4.83%, Annuity Fund 1.1%) but still far below these cther denom- 
inations. 

The maximum rerular annual grant to a minister is $400. In 
1922, 54 received it. In contrast, Presbyterian ministers who have at- 
tained sixty-five years of age and have completed thirty years of 
service, and have been honorably retired, have for some years been 
eligible for grants of $600 and 311 received at this rate in 1922. 


The Request of the Board 


The Directors earnestly ask for income which may prevent addi- 
tion to the present deficit, make more liberal provision for emergency 
cases, and leave funds sufficient to lift the maximum regular annual 
grant from $400 to $500 with the adjustment of other grants in pro- 
portion. 


The Christmas Fund 


There has been a large increase in the Christmas Fund. For 
several years it has been approximately $21,000. For 1922 it rose to 
a total of $34,319.82. 


The National Board and the State Boards 


Notable progress has been made toward unity of counsel and 
cooperative endeavor with the thirteen State Boards. Grants have 
varied widely. In some cases state grants are far below even the 
modest standard of the National Board. There should be a complete 
working arrangement. All current funds should be available to meet 
present exigencies. Grants should be standardized as far as prac- 
ticable. Equity of distribution should be carefully devised to reach 
all needs promptly and generously. 

In several states a movement for practical consolidation of the 
work of the State and National Boards has developed. In 1921 the 
New York Congregational Ministers’ Fund Society added its funds to 
the endowment of the National Board, the income thereof being con- 
sidered a part of grants made to ministers in the State of New York. 

In 1922 the Board of Trustees for Ministerial Fund, Rhode Island, 
entered into an agreement with the National Board under which the 
entire income of the State Board is now sent to the National treasury, 
requisition being made upon the National Board quarterly for grants 
for pensioners in the State of Rhode Island. A similar arrangement 
with Massachusetts has long prevailed. 

In May 1923 the Michigan Congregational Conference voted to 
send its entire income to the National Board for the ensuing year. 
The Superintendent of the State Conference is made the representative 
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of the cause of Ministerial Relief for Michigan, and is given freedom 
in making certain emergency grants. Applications for grants require 
his endorsement and such applications,.duly endorsed, are made the 
basis for grants by the National Board. 

In the same month the Congregational Conference of South Da- 
kota voted to send the entire endowment fund of its Ministerial Relief 
Department to the National Board under an agreement similar to that 
in Michigan. 

As ministers move constantly from one state to another, their 
service often being in several states, the promotion of the clos- 
est affiliation of the State and National Boards, and, wherever prac- 
ticable, their complete unification is greatly to be desired. Each state 
under an agreement similar to that now prevailing in Michigan and 
South Dakota, may still practically determine the application of 
grants and a unified system, in place of many diverse plans, would 
promote the welfare of all. 


The Retirement of President Stimson 


With the meeting of the National Council the term of President 
Henry A. Stimson, D. D., expires and, by the rule now prevailing, he is, 
for the ensuing biennium, ineligible for re-election. To his stalwart 
service covering the entire history of the Board, the churches and their 
ministry are under peculiar indebtedness. A generation ago he in- 
spired a parishioner to make a bequest of $10,000 to the National 
Council for the benefit of retired ministers and their widows. From 
this inauguration of the work, he has had the joy of witnessing its 
growth to its present assured place in the affection of the churches. 
The Council may well make pope Castors in some appropriate action, of 
his distinguished service. 


The Readjustment of the Ministerial Boards 


The Directors of the Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
united heartily with the Trustees of the Annuity Fund and the Pil- 
grim Memorial Fund Commission in working out the readjustment of 
the Ministerial Boards, as authorized by the National Council in 1921 
and set forth in the report of the Annuity Fund, submitted at this 
time. 


Arrangement for Comity with Presbyterians 


The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief has conducted 
negotiations with the Board of Ministerial Relief and Sustentation of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. to provide an equitable ar- 
rangement for carrying grants on behalf of men who have given a 
part of their life service to each denomination. The Directors here- 
with recommend the following agreement: 

WHEREAS, ministers are frequently called from the service of 
one of the churches of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America into the service of one of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States, and vice versa, 
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AND WHEREAS, in case of such transfer (in reckoning the years 
of service which are considered in determining the amount of pension 
or grant) no account is taken of those years during which the min- 
ister served any other church than the one proposing to pay him a 
pension or grant, 


AND WHERBEAS, this works not only hardship but great injustice 
to many brethren; 


THEREFORE THIS AGREEMENT is made this First day of May 
1922, between the Presbyterian Board of Ministerial Relief and Sus- 
tentation of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America 
and the Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief, to the effect that 
hereafter, that is to say, immediately upon the ratification of this 
agreement or understanding by the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of America and the National Coun- 
cil of the Congregational Churches of the United States, 


(1) When application for a pension or grant is made, the appli- 
cant shall include in a request for a grant a record of service ren- 
dered to both churches and all papers, records and data, or copies 
thereof, shall be submitted by the Board to which the application is 
made, to the Board of the other church; and 


(2) Upon approval of such application by both boards, the grant 
shall be adjusted between said boards in proportion to the service ren- 
dered as a Presbyterian or a Congregationalist; the basis of grants 
for the period covered by either board being in accordance with the 
seale of grants made to others by said board. 


(3) It is understood and agreed that nothing in this agreement 
shall be construed to be retroactive so far as any Minister or Mission- 
ary is concerned who is now receiving a pension or grant of aid from 
either of the parties to this agreement, and that it is only to apply and 
to be considered as applying, subsequent to the date of the ratification 
of the agrement. 


(4) This agreement shall continue in operation, subject to amend- 
ment by mutual agreement between said boards; or to termination, on 
a year’s notice by one of said boards to the other, with the proviso, 
however, that the interests of any member who has, during the opera- 
tion of the agreement, received a grant which is still continuing to 
him, and in which both boards participate, shall in no wise be affected 
by the termination of the agreement. 


This agreement, having been duly approved by the respective Min- 
isterial Boards of the two denominations, has been ratified by the 
Presbyterian General Assembly and will be put into operation if it is 
similarly ratified by the National Council. 
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ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
December 31, 1922 


Assets 
Par Value Book Value 
We Sa GOVerMiInente ls Ol s.r ete $ 147,600.00 $ 138,603.42 
PAUGOAGd eBONGS atte) eek eee ee ee eeee 909,000.00 812,567.28 
Rea eB Statem VOT 3 CCC ieee eee eee een 187,844.59 187,844.59 
British, Canadian and Cuban Bonde.................. 145,000.00 148,283.70 
Viund C1 DARE ONG Site yay eee ene 10,000.00 10,338.75 
Publict Utility Bondseer ces. aeeeernas ee 25,000.00 24,706.25 
Miscellaneous: Stocksss ces eee 2,800.00 2,810.00 
$1,427,244.59 $1,320,153.99 
DwesSalarvarA Coountine sos an he See ere tg eee ees 750.00 
Cs lige Ores tater nore er ne A ect te a eee eo 11,425.98 
$1,332,3829.97 
Bamkeunioanss te naan etn eee CAR er a Gear eet eens eh ES 17,000.00 
Current Fund Deficit. ... *8,738.65 
Endowment Fund .............. 1,287.888.01 
Coma itioneallig Git Gar Hire eels es eee ee ee ee 36,180.61 


$1,332,329.97 


* Re this figure, $5,993.21 in the Christmas Fund is temporarily car- 
ried in the Current Fund. Deducting this amount from the account, the 
net deficit in the Current Fund is $14,731.86, of which $3,541.55 was 
carried over from 1921, making the net deficit for 1922 $11,190.31. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
FOR TWO YEARS, 1921-22 


; Receipts 

Donations Churches and Church Orgamnizations...n..ccccccccccssssee $ 538,795.48 
Donationsistates RelteieS ocletiesn ses... arate ears ee 19,839.68 
Donations Individuals for Current Fund ... £60,673.30 
Donations Individuals for Hndowment Fund ..icccccccccccccccccsscmeccsseeeee 2,238.55 
TOG AGles , 22-50 a) ne ae ae Steen ke eee eco eee eee 17,714.56 
Commissions One IVELSSI OT Sime se ect eis nee ranean re ne 32,232.48 

State Relief Societies Apportionment Christmas Fund 
EEXPenises \.:. che Oe A a aro pe ee eee 624.71 
Income from Investments... DER AE 125,916.66 
Profit on Maturity of Investment. Said eta a aera 475.00 
Conditional :Gitts. ..:<..) cette eee eae at eee eee 6,131.22 
Sales-and Maturities" of Securities semen ae ee ane 204,502.15 
Ban kRLOane hs: eeas.cco ee Sere Ae Sis econecner eco re eee 156,500.00 
$680,643.74 
Balanee,; December 31, 1920.2 Sexe sceeee ee ee eee 23,976.03 


$704,619.77 
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Disbursements 
Pensioners and State Relief Societies ccccccccccccscssssucccccsseseneeneeseee $276,784.55 
Bield: Hixpenseses-t<< tu 2Y2 Aa ee MOR 2 ey 2 te ee Oe Re: 4,141.07 
NdmnnIStravivie LXPEeNMsesi. 1 ae maa ever mete stp) me Heeee meee tenE 39,312.77 
Commission on Missioneg............. 4050.98 
Amnuitzessona Conditionals Gitts ae see me ett eee ee 3,461.81 
PTV ESET OY UUS eee ene eee ese Neer eters te ele Oe tl Da ee ee RY 225,606.17 
Accrued Interest on Bonds Purchase ni.cicccccssccccssssssscssessevcsssenseeeece 836.44 
Repayment: of Bank Loanse.. aee a wee ge, Ue ee oA ee 139,500.00 . 
$693,193.79 
Balance mW ecem bers |ssil.O.2 2. tee teatc wee eabe ree Gren cect amt tee 11,425.98 
$704,619.77 


t Including gifts to Christmas Fund 
AUDITORS: 


Payne and Merrill, Accounts of 1921 
Hurdman and Cranstoun, Accounts of 1922 


REPORT OF THE ANNUITY FUND FOR 
CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


Membership 


Since the report to the last National Council membership in the 
Annuity Fund has increased rapidly. The total, May 1, 1923, was 
41798, an increase of 770 in two years. Of the present membership 
1476 are members under the Original Plan and 317 under the Ex- 
panded Plan. There are 76 annuitants of whom 387 are receiving an 
cld age annuity, 5 a disability annuity, 33 a widow’s annuity and 1 au 
orphan’s annuity. The total amount of annuities paid in the year 1922 
was $19,646.33. 

Financial Status 


Total assets, May 1, 1923, were $1,134,708.09, an increase of 
$621,598.99 in two years. These are in addition to the assets of the 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund. 


Cash receipts, 1921-1922, were $712,704.94, including $305,198.25, 
payments for annual dues and accrued liabilities; $69,271.01, income 
on investments; and $279,000 from the distributable income of the 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund. In addition to the $279,000 there were trans- 
fers of $68,000 in 1920 and $89,000 in June 1923, making a combined 
total of $436,000. 


Membership Funds, May 1, 1928, aggregated $728,004.51. This 
includes payments of $17,550.19 on what are known as “accrued lia- 
bilities” under the Expanded Plan. 


Credits from the Pilgrim Memorial Fund 


In 1922, the first year in which members of the Annuity Fund 
received credits toward their annual dues from the Fund, the average 
share was $61.41. In 1923 it is $72.38. It is expected that it will be 
greater in 1924 and the succeeding years if subscriptions to the Pil- 
grim Memorial Fund still outstanding are paid as anticipated. The 
original suggestion was that it might reach $50. 

It may also be noted that the credit for 1923 paid one-half of the 
dues of members whose salaries are $2400, three-fifths of the dues for 
those on salaries of $2000, nine-tenths of the dues for those on salaries 
of $1340, or less. 

The Expanded Plan 


The year of the last National Council was of peculiar importance 
in the development of the Annuity Fund. In 1921 the Expanded Plan 
went into effect. It is a pleasure to report at this time that the plan 
is abundantly fulfilling its promise. Its results are even more gener- 
ous than the original projection. At minimum cost and with maximum 
security it makes adequate provision for the minister’s age, or dis- 
ability, and protects the family in case of his untimely death. In the 
course of time it is expected that practically the entire ministry will 
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be under the protection of this plan. The result will deliver the voca- 
tion from the tragedy of impoverished age which so many ministers 
of the present generation have found it impossible to avoid. 


The Share of the Local Church in the Annual Dues 


The rate of growth in membership will be accelerated in propor- 
tion as the churches share in the annual dues in accordance with the 
design of the Annuity Fund, as approved by the National Council at 
the meeting of 1917 and again in 1921. Such cooperation is especially 
important in the first year of membership in the Expanded Plan, when 
the full dues must be borne without credit from the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund. 

An “Honor Roll” has been created, consisting of those churches 
which have voted to share in the annual dues of their pastors. Upon 
this roll there appeared, June 15, 1923, 313 churches. It is hoped that, 
in time, this participation of the local church will be well-nigh 
universal. 


An Opportunity for a Strategic Gift 


A special opportunity for a strategic gift from some generous 
heart is offered through the creation of a fund which shall be used to 
aid men in compassing the first year’s payment. The Baptist Annuity 
Fund, working under a plan similar to our own, has received $5,000 
for this purpose. Such a gift to the Annuity Fund for Congregational 
Ministers would bring upwards of 100 ministers into the protection of 
the Fund who otherwise feel unable to enter it. 


The Older Men in Active Service 


In the last report a major theme was the application of the provi- 
sions of the Annuity Fund to men in the later years of their minis- 
terial service to whom the larger results of the Expanded Plan are not 
available. It had been proposed, accordingly, from the inception of 
the Expanded Plan that the earlier, or Original Plan, should be kept 
open until the close of 1921 in order that these older men might obtain 
membership therein, for this was more favorable to their interests, 
although less valuable as a permanent plan for future years. The 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund, working as the endowment of both plans, 
made it practicable, with some assistance through the apportionment, 
to welcome these older men in large numbers. The happy result was 
that in the years 1920 and 1921, 1004 ministers entered the Original 
Plan, a very large share of them from fifty to sixty-five years of age. 


This gives a symmetry to the movement for safeguarding the 
ministry which it would otherwise lack. Its fruits which must, nat- 
urally, be greatest in years still far distant, are made available, as 
far as practicable, for those who will soon reach the age of retirement. 


The Annuity Fund and the Apportionment 


The churches need, however, to keep in mind that this provision 
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for the older men involves expenditures in the years immediately to 
follow, which are beyond the present power of the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other endowments. The maximum annuity to be derived 
from this Original Plan is $500, one-fifth provided by the minister’s 
own payments, four-fifths by the churches. The Trustees are war- 
ranted in paying from the income of the Pilgrim Memorial “und only 
$200 toward this $400 provided by the churches. Supplementary con- 
tributions are accordingly obtained through the apportionment to pro- 
vide the remaining $200 of this annuity. The moral obligation for 
such payment was recognized in a special resolution at the last Na- 
tional Council and was reiterated by the Commission on Missions in 
January, 1922. : 


The small assignment in the apportionment (ordinarily 1%) looks 
to the provision of $50,000 which, according to the projection of the 
Actuary, is needed to make full payment of annuities practicable. On 
the 1921 apportionment $24,081.80 was received; on the 1922 appor- 
tionment, $17,351.72. It is hoped that larger returns may be forth- 
coming for this purpose in 1923. 


Enlarging the Annuity 


A fine development has been the increasing tendency of the 
churches to enlarge the pastor’s annuity by making an additional de- 
posit to his credit. A member himself may also add any amount. 
Such deposits are being made, both by churches and members of the 
Fund, ranging all the way from a small sum to a recent payment of 
£11,558 for a man sixty-six years of age, adding an annuity of $1,000 
a year.. The Annuity Fund holds and invests such funds for the bene- 
fit of any individual member and distributes in due time such annuity 
as the deposit may secure, but without any additional credit from the 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund. 


The Valuation of Certificates 


Valuations of the certificates in force on the Original Plan made 
by the Actuary as of December 31, 1921 and also December 31, 1922, 
show a gratifying margin of safety. This means that the Fund is 
operating well within the original projections and continually strength- 
ening the value of the certificates by increasing the reserves, with a 
margin for possible future variations. 


Term Protection Certificates 


Preparation for offering the supplemental death and disability 
certificates were completed early in 1922 and notice of the same was 
widely announced. The inauguration of the plan, however, was contin- 
gent upon receiving at least 100 applications, the number deemed es- 
sential for the soundness of the plan. The requisite number of appli- 
cations have not been received so that its initiation is not yet prac- 
ticable. 
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Readjustment of the Ministerial Boards 


At the last meeting of the National Council, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Commission on Missions, permission was given to the 
Trustees of the Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers, the Di- 
rectors of the Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief and the 
Executive Committee of the Pilgrim Memorial Fund Commission to 
work out such readjustment or consolidation as might appear to them 
to be wise and practicable, with such changes of charter and incorpora- 
tion as might be needed, it being understood that these plans before 
being adopted should have the approval of the Commission on Mis- 
sions and the Corporation for the National Council. 


In accordance with these provisions, a simple plan of rearrange- 
ment was adopted by these several boards and approved in due course 
by the Commission on Missions and the Corporation for the National 
Council. The salient features are: 


1. After the report of the Pilgrim Memorial Fund Commission to 
the National Council in October 1923, the Commission shall be dis- 
charged and the work of the further collection of the Pilgrim Memor- 
ial Fund shall be committed to the Trustees of the Annuity Fund for 
Congregational Ministers. 

2. The two Boards, the Trustees of the Annuity Fund for Con- 
gregational Ministers and the Directors of the Congregational Board 
of Ministerial Relief shall have in common the following officers: 
President, Vice-President and Treasurer. 


8. The two Boards above named shall be known informally as the 
Ministerial Boards; it being understood that this does not involve in- 
corporation, but that the Corporation of the Annuity Fund for Con- 
gregational Ministers and the Corporation of the Congregational 
Board of Ministerial Relief continue as before—their authority unim- 
paired by the adoption of this informal general title. 


4. The National Council shall elect at each session, twenty per- 
sons, who shall act as an Executive Committee of the Ministerial 
Boards; it being understood that all Directors of the Congrega- 
tional Board of Ministerial Relief and all Trustees of the Annuity 
Fund for Congregational Ministers shall be among the number elected 
to said Executive Committee whether elected by the National Council 
or by said Executive Committee in filling vacancies. 

5. To this Executive Committee of the Ministerial Boards shall 
be committed the general direction of the work of the Annuity Fund 
for Congregational Ministers and the Congregational Board of Min- 
isterial Relief, but no action of the Executive Committee of the Minis- 
terial Boards shall be authoritative until accepted and confirmed by 
the governing board of the corporation affected thereby, viz., the 
Trustees of the Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers, or the 
Directors of the Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief, as the 
case may be. 
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Arrangement for Comity with the Presbyterians 


During the biennium negotiations have been conducted between 
the Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers on the one hand, and 
the Board of Ministerial Relief and Sustentation of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. on the other. The Trustees of the Annuity 
Fund herewith recommend for ratification by the National Council the 
following agreement relating to ministers transferring from one de- 
nomination to another: 

“WHEREAS, ministers are frequently called from the service of 
one of the churches of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. into 
the service of one of the Congregational Churches of the U. S., and 
vice versa, 

“AND WHEREAS, in case of such transfer, (in reckoning the 
years of service which determine the amount of a pension or annuity), 
no account is taken of those years during which a minister served any 
other church than the one proposing to pay him a pension or an 
annuity, 

“AND WHEREAS, this works not only hardship but great injust- 
ice to many brethren; 

“THEREFORE THIS AGREEMENT is made this First day of 
May, 1922, between the Presbyterian Board of Ministerial Relief and 
Sustentation of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. and the An- 
nuity Fund for Congregational Ministers, to the effect that hereafter, 
that is to say, immediately upon the ratification of this agreement or 
understanding by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America and the National Council of the Congre- 
gational Churches of the United States, 

(1) When the holder of a Certificate in the Sustentation De: 
partment of the Presbyterian Board of Ministerial Relief and Susten- 
tation of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America 
transfers to the service of the Congregational Churches of the U. S., 
he shall be entitled to the same withdrawal values which he would 
have enjoyed if he had withdrawn from the Sustentation Department 
but remained in the service of the Presbyterian Church. 

(2) When the holder of a Certificate in the Annuity Fund for 
Congregational Ministers transfers to the Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. A. he shall be entitled to the same withdrawal values which he 
would have enjoyed if he had withdrawn from the Annuity Fund for 
Congregational Ministers but remained in the service of the Congre- 
gational Churches. 

(8) It is understood and agreed that nothing in this agreement 
shall be construed to be retroactive so far as any Minister or Mission- 
ary is concerned who is now receiving a pension or an annuity from 
either of the parties to this agreement, and that it is only to apply, 
and to be considered as applying, subsequent to the date of the ratifi- 
cation of the agreement. 

(4) This agreement shall continue in operation, subject to 
amendment by mutual agreement between said boards, or to termina- 
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tion, on a year’s notice by one of said boards to the other, with the 
proviso, however, that the interests of any member who has, during 
the operation of the agreement, transferred from one Board or Fund 
to the other shall in no wise be affected by the termination of the 
agreement.” 

This proposed agreement was approved by the Trustees of the 
Annuity Fund May 9, 1922, was ratified by the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church May 22, and the President and General Sec- 
retary were authorized to sign the same on behalf of the Annuity 
Fund, it being understood that the agreement should not become oper- 
ative until it was formally ratified by the National Council of the Con- 
gregational Churches of the United States. 


A New Location 


The Annuity Fund, in common with the Board of Relief and, the 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund Commission, was compelled in May 1923 to 
seek a new location as that which had been occupied for three years 
was no longer available. No adequate space was offered in the United 
Charities Building, where the Congregational Missionary Boards are 
housed, but an excellent location was secured in the new Pershing 
Square Building, 100 East 42nd Street, opposite the Grand Central 
Station. 

The Future of the Annuity Fund 


The Trustees submit this report with a profound consciousness of 
their responsibility in this great and increasing trust. While the fig- 
ures to be submitted show that already the Annuity Fund has attained 
notable strength, it is still only in the initial stages of its develop- 
ment. They look forward with confidence to the growth and power 
of the movement believing that with the generous support of the 
churches the Fund will nobly accomplish its purpose in safeguarding 
the ministry. Already it is evident that no minister can afford to 
forego the privileges offered and that any church duly watchful of the 
pastor’s interests and its own will make sure that he has a certificate 
of membership. 

ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
December 31, 1922 


Assets 

Par Value Book Value 

Wee SanG overninents OU Cm ern name $ 241,150.00 $ 223,355.39 
DERM O alice ONS eeteaeeerees rarer 721,000.00 608,171.25 
British and Canadian Bonds... 70,000.00 69,561.00 
Public Utility Bonds.................... 17,000.00 15,680.25 
MOrt@ ac es) 22ers aeneatbaade seep istsariscrieraeaica 50,000.00 50,000.00 
$1,099,150.00 $ 966,767 89 

VEO TD OTS NOG CS tee area eee reer Ley oe hr 3,963.71 
Miscellaneous 57.84 
COE Ved pen me aee eter reer eae SEARS fri Meer OPPs Scene ter e enre erp oi eter eye ee ee Oe ene 114,035.47 


Motalu<Aisset Sik: eer siete NE are nee ae so te $1,084,824.91 
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Liabilities 
Ornrigmal)Blan—Memberchipy Hund sees eens arene eee: $ 588,220.48 
Expanded Fe ee dU BONO Ae ok oa Pk oa 7 oA eae SPR ORR SEN Le 78,558.23 
Find wire tap tt hte oe Ra LD 1 RR a ere ee Re a Ee, 31,154.37 
ContingentU Reserve tema tent | Re oe Seemtnen ean 230,953.56 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund Net Income 1922.00 esses 128,267.53 
Supplementar ye Hui tases cere ee meee ee Vee ree 17,534.04 
CURE yal aed SUN aNO Later yee te ae ATC See RFit ee OT Deis NSN ae a) aes alle 4,468.70 
ConditionaliGiit, und teen en re ee eas ee 4,600.00 
UnpaidsApportionmentroisscalany see eee ees 750.00 
Unclaimed ev aluiestsses cua ew et seri oes ee es) onsen Or ree 318.00 


$1,084,824.91 


TREASURER’S REPORT, ANNUITY FUND 
CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


FOR TWO YHARS, 1921-1922 


Receipts 

Membership "Dues 220805) ale hes ie ee Deir ae DOP ee *$296,666.31 
IN COLUCd! INVA TLiGi Gsiye seer ets c-Fos eee eer ge ene By eee eee 8,581.94 
Subscriptions Om cima lip) a tes sen, eee eee en cee 9,188.60 
Up plem ember ya, Bi Ct tere sete acs. eee ee Pe Ieee eee 34,675.78 
Donations and Legacies for Endowment... 113.40 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund—Distributable Income... 279,000.00 
InncomeyirommalnvestMentsa we 1ee ects s one ete ae en aes 69,271.01 
Imteresteonm Viembersizeh) We cere we rere a ean ee enone ee 2.456 03 
MISCEITANE OU Sineese BBs ee cen rie cep crrern Oh conte ARN teh POUCA ek Ph 25.00 
Rav MeMtSmONm LCM DCTS AtIN OLS aemmttie sree neem met ns sneer nse 12,776.87 

$712,704.94 
Herring Memorial Fund Income 1,382 16 
SalestofsSecurities ts ey aa is ee. eh en) Ren ee eae 43,817.10 


$757.904 20 
Cash, Balancem December 9 2 kee ane ea nee 9,988.62 


$767,892 82 


Disbursements 
Administrative Expenses oiccccccccsccccccnnen Se ae ty ee tals een $ 50,750 61 
Wield SEX PCN SCS pen eet: ene een ein eer mee 9,189.59 
Commissions one MISSIONS MetC s,s anne een Cnee nn anne 2.907 38 
ZAMNULLLE Sat Om ED CNEL CLAIIGS oe eee arene ee nes enn ane a 27, 299018 
ANTUTA LUC SIO Me: ON? CIEL O11) 2) Mn Grail Gee 456 25 


‘Alesmoraven IM ehoavovacenl IMiewavel JE AVATARS so. easecseterccaictenncs oso noses 1,440.00 
Cash Withdrawal* Values = eee ee PAS PALL 
Investments 0) ..c.:t3 tt ee. +e Nise ities oie Se eer area 552,826.58 
Accrued Interest on Investments Purchased eic.c:cccccccccseeseeee 6,656.00 


$658,857.25 
CashP Balance; December ss lal 922 eee ee ee 114,035.47 


$767,892.82 
In addition $11,209.51 was credited to Membership Dues through 
Members’ Notes 
AUDITORS: 


Payne and Merrill, for accounts of 1921 
Hurdman and Cranstoun, for accounts of 1922 


* 


REPORT OF CONGREGATIONAL 
FOUNDATION FOR EDUCATION 


Initial Steps 


Early sensing the large significance of the educational needs of 
the Denomination, the Congregational World Movement provided for 
the expenses of a careful study of the situation, and requested the 
Commission on Missions to appoint a special committee to make such 
study. This was done and, on the basis of the full and careful re- 
port of this committee, the Commission on Missions recommended 
that a foundation for education be established. On the seventh day 
of July, 1921, the National Council acted favorably on the proposal of 
the Commission on Missions, and took preliminary steps for the or- 
ganization of The Congregational Foundation for Education. 


The plan adopted provided for the election of eighteen trustees, 
six for two years, six for four years and six for six years, all subse- 
quent elections to be for six-year terms, and it was suggested that 
approximately one-third be pastors of churches, one-third, educators, 
and one-third, laymen. It was stipulated, also, that the Executive 
- Officer of the Foundation should be known as the President, and that 
Trustees and President should be elected by the National Council on 
nomination of its Nominating Committee. 


It was provided that the headquarters of the Foundation should 
be in the city of Chicago, and that financial resources for 1921 should 
be paid out of apportionment funds raised for educational institutions. 
The Foundation for Education was included in the 1922 apportionment 
for seven per cent of the total receipts. The President and Trustees 
were authorized to raise, during the five years beginning in 1922 for 
current uses, the sum of $500,000 annually, and to inaugurate a move- 
ment for securing an adequate endowment. The Congregational Edu- 
cation Society was asked to transfer to the Foundation for Education 
such phases of its work as had to do directly with educational insti- 


tutions. 
The Trustees 


Trustees elected by the National Council at Los Angeles and those 
since chosen to fill vacancies are as follows: 


For two years, terms expiring 1923: 


Rev. Dan F. Bradley, Pilgrim Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Rey. Ashley D. Leavitt, Harvard Church, Brookline, Mass. 
Dr. Edward C. Streeter, 280 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Mr. W. R. Nichols, Brooklyn, N. Y. (resigned). 

Pres. Donald J. Cowling, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 
Pres. Thomas W. Nadal, Drury College, Springfield, Mo. 


For four years, terms expiring 1925: 


Rev. Arthur J. Sullens, 219 Guardian Trust Bldg.. Denver, Colo. 
Rev. H. Stiles Bradley, State St. Church, Portland, Me. 

Rev. Lucius O. Baird, Piymouth Church. Seattle. Wash. 

Dean Charles R. Brown, Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 
Pres. Marion L. Burton, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
Pres. John N. Bennett, Doane College, Crete, Nebr. 
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For six years, terms expiring 1927: 


Rev. Ernest Bourner Allen, Pilgrim Church, Oak Park, Ill. 
Rev. George F. Kenngott, 315 S. Broadway, Los Angeles. Cal. 
Mr. Albert J. Nason, Old Colony Building, Chicago. 

Mr. John R. Montgomery, The Rookery, Chicago. 

Pres. Henry C. King, Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. 

Pres. James A. Blaisdell, Pomona College, Claremont, Cal. 


The vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. Nichols has not yet 
been filled. Rev. L. O. Baird, Pres. M. L. Burton, Rev. Ernest Bour- 
ner Allen and Rev. George F. Kenngott were appointed by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Council to fill the places made vacant 
by the resignations of Mr. Fred Lyman, Mr. Harris Wittemore, Rev. 
Chas. E. Jefferson and Rev. Carl S. Patton, respectively. 


Officers of the Board were chosen as follows: 


Chairman, Pres. Henry Churchill King. 
Vice-Chairman, Mr. John R. Montgomery. 
Secretary, Pres. John N. Bennett. 

Treasurer, The Central Trust Company of Illinois. 


As will be noted, this Board is made up of outstanding Congre- 
gationalists and is nationally representative. Three members are 
from the Pacifie Coast, one from the Rocky Mountain region, six from 
the great Central area, three from the East, and four from New Eng- 
land. 

Meetings of the Board 


Eight important meetings of the Board have been held. At the 
first meeting, held in Los Angeles on July 8th, 1921, Presidents Henry 
C. King, Donald J. Cowling and James A. Blaisdell were made a com- 
mittee to receive nominations for President of the Foundation. At the 
next meeting, held in Chicago on November 22-28, 1921, President 
King, Chairman, reported at length the nomination and election of 
George W. Nash as President. In January, 1922, the Congregational 
Foundation for Education opened offices in the Association Building at 
19 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


Objectives 


Among the objectives of the Foundation for Education are the 
following: 


1. To work out a unified statesmanlike national educational policy for the 
Denomination so far as educational institutions are concerned. 

2. To secure closer, more sympathetic and more mutually helpful relations 
between the churches and colleges, while leaving both free. 

3. To take on our fair share of the higher Christian education of the Nation. 

4. To help our Christian colleges to live up to their Christian calling and 
heritage. 

5. To do our part in greatly increasing the power and prestige of Christian 
educational institutions. 

6. To help individual institutions, at their request, with counsel in financial 
campaigns, with appropriations to current expenses and with grants for 
endowment funds as resources shall increase. 

7. To secure adequate funds for carrying out efficiently this national policy 
for education. 

8. To bring home to the consciousness of the churches, as well as to their 
generous givers, the meaning of present-day higher education. 


General Policy 


In accord with its purposes, the Foundation is proceeding to ac- 
cumulate all available data bearing upon the work and needs of insti- 
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tutions of higher learning, associated with the Congregational fel- 
lowship, this to include material related to curriculum, resources, bud- 
get and publications. In seeking to meet the needs and requests of 
institutions, it was decided to have in mind: 


1. A careful appreciation of all the values represented in these institutions. 


25 abe acelin shown by such institutions in the matter of trusts committed 
o them. 


3. The relation of these institutions to such a general distribution of educa- 
tional privileges as in scope and geographical location shall both effec- 
tively and economically serve the wide interests of Christian education. 


4, The approval of local and state Congregational bodies, which shall be 
a necessary condition of assistance. 


5. The development of promotional facilities in the Foundation which shall be 

available for cooperating institutions. : 

In view of the present emergency in many institutions and the 

inadequacy of funds immediately available, it was decided to encour- 
age, for the immediate future, the following policy: 


1. The establishment of cooperative relations between institutions where 
practicable. 


2. The maintenance of certain institutions as Junior Colleges, such arrange- 
ment being without prejudice as to the future. 


8. The development of such a system of transfers and scholarships as may 
help to relieve the present lack of adequate funds. 


Apportionment 


The National Council, at its meeting in 1921, recommended that 
the Foundation be included in the national apportionment for 1922 at 
seven per cent of total receipts. At a meeting of the Foundation 
Board, held on January 10, 1922, it was voted that a committee, com- 
posed of Chairman King, Mr. Montgomery and President Nash, submit 
to the Survey Committee and to the Commission on Missions a request 
that the Foundation be continued on the apportionment for 1923. 
Acting on these instructions from the Board of Trustees, the commit- 
tee appeared and made request for such continuance, but the Survey 
Committee reported adversely, and the Commission on Missions 
adopted an apportionment plan for 1923 that left entirely out of 
account the Denomination’s missionary work with the institutions. 
On December 12, 1922, the Board of Trustees voted to request that 
the Commission on Missions return the Foundation to the apportion- 
ment for a percentage sufficient to provide $100,000 a year. An ap- 
peal was prepared and presented to the Survey Committee and to the 
Commission on Missions. It was pointed out that if the Denomination 
is to continue its missionary service to the institutions, it cannot, in 
good conscience, refuse to provide the necessary resources for the sup- 
port of the Foundation’s work. After considering the matter care- 
fully, the Survey Committee unanimously recommended that the 
Foundation be returned tS the apportionment, and this action was 
unanimously approved by the Commission on Missions. 


The Endowment Fund 


By action of the National Council at Los Angeles in 1921, the 
President and Trustees of the Foundation were authorized to go for- 
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ward in a movement to secure an adequate endowment and to take 
such steps as may be necessary to bring the movement to a successful 
completion. In deciding upon the endowment goal, the Foundation 
was asked to consult as fully as possible with the State Conferences. 
By this same action, it was decided that the endowment funds, when 
raised, shall be held in trust by the Corporation of the National Coun- 
cil of Congregational Churches in America, and that the available net 
income, as determined by said Corporation, is to be turned over to the 
Trustees of the Foundation to be used for the purposes for which the 
Foundation was established. Definite approval of the endowment 
campaign having been given by the National Council, it now remains 
for the Trustees to organize that campaign and carry it forward on 
plans perhaps similar to those adopted for securing the Pilgrim Me- 
morial fund. 
Funds Distributed 

During the year and a half that the Foundation has been in exist- 
ence, it has made definite grants for current expenses to the following 
institutions: 


Colleges 
Fargo Northland Piedmont 
Fairmount Pacific University Kingfisher 
Redfield Drury Tabor 
Rollins Olivet 
Yankton Doane 
Theological Seminaries 
Atlanta Bangor Pacific School of Religion 


Union Theological College 


Academies 


Franklin Pillsbury Thorsby 
Billings Polytechnic Kidder Ward 
Training Schools 
Schauffler Congregational Training School for Women 


Small designated gifts from individual churches and State Con- 
ferences were also sent to the following institutions: 


Grinnell College Howard University 
Chicago Theological Seminary Wheaton College (IIl.) 
Armour Institute 


A few of the struggling colleges have been rescued and started 
on the way to self support, while cooperative movements are under way 
that may result in united denominational support of a few others. 
By personal visits and through official reports, the Foundation is be- 
coming thoroughly acquainted with the institutions and is in the best 
possible position to render discriminating aid. Our benevolent 
churches and individual givers are thus protected in the contributions 
which they make to Christian education. It is the plan of the Founda- 
tion to require from every beneficiary a sworn statement, at the end 
of each fiscal year, certifying that not a dollar of permanent funds 
has been dissipated and that current bills for the year have been fully 
met. 


The Foundation is taking steps to secure an efficiency expert, pos- 
sessing broad understanding of the executive problems involved in 
institutional life, who may counsel with authority and offer a con- 
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structive program of practical suggestions for the guidance of institu- 
tions seeking aid. The close and intimate relations thus established 
with institutions will prevent dissipation of trust funds. The Founda- 
tion will also become an information bureau that will supply churches 
and individuals with the latest facts obtainable about our institutions. 


As a possible future development, the Foundation may begin to 
train a force of field men who can go out to the institutions and offer 
expert advice in local and city campaigns. The Foundation may also 
from time to time make grants conditioned on certain amounts being 
raised by the institutions aided, and may serve as trustee for men and 
women wishing to make conditional gifts to our small and struggling 
institutions. 


Taking the Foundation to the Churches 


Early in 1923, the President of the Foundation undertook a rather 
extended itinerary of the country, in an attempt to acquaint Congrega- 
tionalists with the work which the Foundation is doing. Meetings 
were held in California, Oregon, Washington, Colorado, Kansas, South 
Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, Missouri, Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, 
Georgia, Florida, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, Maine, New York and Pennsylvania. Genuine inter- 
est in the institutions was manifest in all conferences held, and assur- 
ances of church and individual support were given that will be of ma- 
terial assistance in carrying forward the work in the future. 


Colleges Commend and Indorse 


A meeting of the Association of Colleges of Congregational A ffilia- 
tion was convened in Chicago on January 11, 1923, with the following 
colleges represented: Beloit, Carleton, Colorado, Doane, Drury, Fair- 
mount, Grinnell, Illinois, Knox, Milwaukee-Downer, Northland, Ober- 
lin, Olivet, Redfield, Ripon, Tougaloo and Wheaton. The following 
institutions responded by letter and approved the plans for organiza- 
tion: Atlanta University, Bowdoin, Dartmouth, Marietta, Middlebury, 
Mount Holyoke, Pomona, Washburn, Wellesley, Whitman and Wil- 
liams. The entire time of the meeting was given to a consideration of 
the topic, “The Place of the Congregational Foundation for Education in 
the Denomination and in the life of the Colleges.” A report was given as 
to the personnel of the Board of Trustees, the work of the Foundation 
to date, and the Foundation’s objectives. It was voted that “The As- 
sociation of Colleges of Congregational Affiliation heartily commends 
the Organization and work of the Congregational Foundation for Edu- 
cation during the first year of its existence and records its sincere 
conviction that this Foundation will prove of inestimable value in the 
development of the educational interésts of the Congregational Church. 


The College Club 


A College Club in every church has been urged as a means of de- 
veloping interest in our Pilgrim institutions, and a few Clubs have 
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been organized. One State now proposes to carry on an intensive 
campaign, designed to scatter these College Clubs throughout the 
commonwealth. The Foundation for Education will cooperate in the 
movement by suggesting outlines for study and providing material for 
programs. A library of information has been built up and illustrated 
lectures have been prepared for use in the churches. It is the purpose 
of the Club to inform the Church with regard to the educational institu- 
tions of the Denomination, their contribution to church and society, 
and their interests, opportunities and needs. 


A Fulfillment 


The Congregational Foundation for Education is the only denom- 
inational agency which cooperates with the churches in seeking to 
unify, strengthen, guide and inspire the work of Christian education 
done by Congregational colleges, theological seminaries, training 
schools and academies. 

The work is not a departure from the policy of the past. It is 
a fulfillment. The Organization is new, but the ideals are old as the 
Pilgrims. We are proud of what our pioneer fathers have done for 
education; no other Denomination has such a heritage. But let us not 
stop with being proud of our ancestors. The time has come for think- 
ing in larger terms. The Congregational school is a distinct expres- 
sion of the most wholesome and permanent type of education ever 
devised. The time has come to show our institutions that they are a 
part of a great spiritual army and that support will come up when it 
is needed. In a peculiar way, the Congregational Church has an edu- 
cational mission, and no other Church can do our work. The program 
cf the Foundation is inclusive. It takes in the strong as well as the 
weak institutions. It stands back of* our training schools and aca- 
demies as well as the colleges and seminaries. In this program no 
interest will suffer, but all will be benefited as we unite for greater 
service. 


Financial Statement 
The receipts and disbursements of moneys contributed for the 


work among our institutions, through the Foundation for Education, 
are shown in the following tables: 


CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR EDUCATION iByl 


SUMMARY OF TREASURER’S STATEMENT 
January 1-June 30, 1922 


Receipts 
EE OME AUCATION SOCLEL Yate en mee ete a rare ry een rene ee $16,451.07 
From the apportionment and all other SOULCES...ccccccsscssseeeee: 21,874.78 
$38,325.85 
Disbursements to Institutions 
Maem OUTCOMES Gmaeet em amul tin Cee mean ae eer ers $ 8383.34 
Kingfisher College 000000000... 2 ss 729.17 
Union Theological College............ 1,468.75 
Atlanta Theological Seminary.... % 833.33 
Redfield College oc c 500.00 
Northland College ... * 520.83 
BrankimpAcademy 7122s .2 1,708.33 
Billings Polytechnic Institute. 570.33 
WiardiAicademVgeemry... eee 219.18 
Cong’] Training School for Women... 843.97 
Schauffler Missionary Train. School... ele OGlesZ, 
Pacific School of Religion... . 1,995.38 
Wheaton College (Illinois)........ a 23.00 
Bangor Theological Seminary... . 943.43 
PaciticeUmiversity src. - 100.00 
Thorsby Institute ... a 107.19 
Piedmont College ....... e 284.03 
Grinnell College .... 48.00 
Tabor College ......... e 740.35 
Harco Cole ge aa rcsccn ee een ee eae 5,000.00 
—— $19,130.43 
BEV eST een TN Clase ny eee cere corecr as aoecceege te eee or cee en 484.70 
Salaries, administration ... xe 4,502.73 
IEpPeUses Ole UEUSLECS tess ime ane ee 762.71 
Traveling Expenses of President... cee 785.49 
TEA Os OU! pe ete ote ere ree Porn eB Sra te Wma ear ce 432.83 
Office furniture and supplies... me 415.09 
PROSCAR Es ten nena nen eee be: 872.29 
Telephone and Telegraph................. uy 46.51 
WollectionyChrareess Weds mU ee eee cern ern genre 60.65 
PROT Ocoee rast cece cecaatstecae escent errata erected en asics Spee Pee 295.60 
fy gY CoG C5 0 Wore Kc ie ame ro rea reres MOUDRE creepn PU enOEIN ee OPP aR Re te ore Nr pessrc 13.16 
$27,302.19 
Chachi Yonah Lavewavely i hthaver CX Pe cts ecseerteceree cern teccermicodt Reames -orecetiorcens 11,023.66 


$38,325.85 
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July 1, 1922-June 30, 1923 


Receipts 
iBalancesoninandsnediliys lee O22 crenee cena serer anne 
Contribution for Foundation meeting in Chicago pe 
From the apportionment and all other SOUYCES.....00...eeeens 

Disbursements to Institutions 
Bangor Theological Se@mimaryoiiccc.ccccccccsscssssscstssnsecceeeeee $ 6,166.45 
Farco, Colle genicn: seers eats eyes Sone mae arn Man 5,000.00 
Schaufiler) Missionary) Drain. Sch. ee 3,500.00 
WiardeAicademivar. der manera tenant canes 500.00 
HairmountaC ollege pecrcsr seen a eer ce eee Py NGA INS) 
Northland College ...... _. 1,250.00 
TMs lay ape Ca Ce TV eer eee ern eset eer 4,000.00 
PACK CHUNIVETSIU Viera nr ah ee tee 7 on re na 4,000.00 
BiedmontiC olleceyarsers sncccnte cate cee mre eee 4,000.00 
iRVedtvelide COM CG eaters a neonates, rae oelicustate, ore eng Aaanee 1,200.00 


Lao ENING! (OL even ey ae eee ae ee aes 1,800.00 
Via ikconie © Olle ey ceciue eee eee teenie utente oa. Oe artes 4,000.00 
Billine cue olivitechnicm ln sStiguivemenn se ee eee 1,000.00 
Kerd derulinstiGuitese tes cere eer nr et ee 1,200.00 
Cong’! Training School for Women... 1,750.00 
Atlantambneolomicale Seniinariye we ane ee eres PATTI a5) 
Union Theological’ Colleges sete ene 8,575.00 
ionovtisherd College tee ee see ee oe 78.72 
Tabor College .............. cae OOS 
Grinnell§ Colle cag eres ete ketene rye ener ere 1,078.29 
Chicacomlhcolovicalsseminary.c. er eee ee 102.63 
Thos yglnstivutere eee ee eee ene ee 245.74 
HB WADE sage OXON GY 8a Sy 20 fl Rien aL ARNE AOE 5 DION Ain ee RT AT 4,167.88 
Olivet C ollie ee pamerrets 3st eure tees tee eeeie Urner ee renee 4,000.00 
PW oanesG Olle gee etek. on cairn © ok inne eee ieee 4,000.00 
ElowanrcunW miviersitvacsers cc csc ee come eee 10.00 
Wheaton College (Illinois). ee 80.00 
FAT IMOUT SENS tICU TC wrest cee ce cco ye eR RE 80.00 
Renteand dai oti ances ae er en etek ee eee ee 
Salavlessea cial SUT UL OT meee teers eect ene one ee 
Expenses of Trustees....c.cccccc are 
ibnay clings Hixpensesnou. Presidente... earner ates area 
rina wees PLEe LETS oe een cae AR 
Office Furniture and “Supplies... ice ta RN SA co a na ae Ee 
POSTEO Gs oN i iiee ses Fa ee tae iy Het Seale asin Raat er ee eR 
Telephone and Telegraph............. Male 
Collection Chances iW. bls Visa Uae caereerneen anne ce wera 
PN Gh ch (kt 4 ene ae A ee ee ne Nel Abe uae. 
Services of Mield Representativese =.= a= eae 
Transportation Agent: sone ee ener eee ne 
Koundation Meetin coin ©hicacommes: ers reen nee 
(offset by contrib. of like amt.) 
Commission On MES SIOTIS ease eee eee 
Councilot Church Boards of Wducatione === 
Cashvon hands rum ens 0 9 10.23 eee ee eee eee ee 


$11,023.66 
178.00 
76,951.81 


$88,153.47 


$62,268.54 
692.10 
9,846.11 
776.11 
1,250.18 
1,337.22 
154.48 
514.87 
113.09 
182.94 
1,717.26 
858.25 
56.00 
178.00 


3,330.07 
500.00 


$83,775.22 
4,378 25 


$88,153.47 
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JOINT REPORT 
OF THE | 


COMMISSION ON RECRUITING FOR THE 
MINISTRY AND THE COMMISSION 


ON STATUS OF THE MINISTRY 
I. CHARTER. 7 


The Commission on Recruiting for the Ministry was appointed 
by the National Council at Los Angeles, in accordance with the fol- 
lowing resolution introduced by President W. D. MacKenzie of Conn. 
The action cf the Council received additional stimulus thru the mes- 
sage of a group of business men presented to the Council by Hon. H. 
M. Beardsley, of Missouri, in which they urged attention to “the status 
of the Congregational ministry.” 


WHEREAS, The Council recognizes that the supply of 
fully trained young men for the Congregational Ministry has 
been steadily decreasing for many years; whereas this de- 
crease has since the war assumed most alarming proportions; 
whereas this situation constitutes not only a most serious 
menace to the future life and national influence of our 
churches, but affords a serious reflection upon their present 
spiritual life, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That a special commission be appointed 
which shall be known as the Commission on Recruiting for 
the Ministry, to consist of ten members, of whom the chair- 
man and three other members shall be members of the Com- 
mission on Missions. This Commission shall have full author- 
ity to select and appoint a Director whose duty it shall be to 
survey the whole subject of recruiting for the ministry, to 
study the best methods used by other churches, and to ini- 
tiate at once, and to carry on a persistent and thorough and 
far-reaching plan of recruiting. The Commission shall pro- 
vide for his salary, his office, and travelling expenses, and for 
such personal assistance as he shall find necessary from time 
to time. 

RESOLVED, That this Commission shall be authorized 
to expend a sum not to exceed $15,000 per annum, and that 
it be referred to the Commission in conference with the Com- 
mission on the Status of the Ministry to provide for the 
above annual expenditure for the two years 1922 and 1923. 


RESOLVED, That this Commission shall carefully re- 
late its work in a cooperative manner with those depart- 
ments of the Education Society, The American Board and 
other organizations which are concerned with the subject of 
the supply of the ministry. . 

RESOLVED, That this Commission shall report regu- 
larly to the Commission on Missions. 

Another vote of the Council was later communicated to our Com- 
mission by the assistant secretary of the Council, as germane to our 


work: 
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RESOLVED, That we request the National Council to 
recommend to all the-churches the observance of a Vocation 
Day, on which the need for leaders in religious work shall 
be placed before Congregational young people and their 
parents, and that the last Sunday in February be desig- 
nated for this purpose. 

Later the following recommendation of the Commission on Mis- 


sions was sent to our Commission: 

We recommend that the Commission on recruiting the 
ministry unite with the directors of the Congregational Edu- 
cation Society in choosing an Executive Secretary who shall 
also be the Student Life Secretary of the Education Society. 
It is understood that this shall be interpreted in such manner 
as to aid and in no wise hinder the Recruiting Commission in 
securing the strongest possible leader. 


The Commission on Recruiting as appointed by the Council is 
given below. Rev. C. E. Jefferson resigned, on account of his work 
abroad, and also President Wm. J. Hutchins, as he was still a member 
of the Presbyterian Church, and these resignations were reluctantly 
accepted. No successors were elected. 


Rey. Ernest Bourner Allen, Chairman, Illinois 
Dean Charles R. Brown, Connecticut 

President Ozora S. Davis, Illinois 

Rey. Harry P. Dewey, Minnesota 

Rev. Chester B. Emerson, Michigan 

President William D. Mackenzie, Connecticut 
Rey. Charles §. Mills, New York. 

Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, Secretary, New York 


Ii. HISTORY. 


The work of recruiting for the ministry took on new form in our 
churches during the Tercentennary celebration. All the national 
Boards were included, and later the Education Society secured a stud- 
ent secretary, enlarged its work and at one time had a list of 850 high 
school and 8,000 college students with whom it sought to maintain 
contact. It has also had large plans and rendered notable service in 
the varied work of recruiting, thru conferences, literature, and our 
whole denominational machinery. The Grand Rapids Council created 
a commission on the Status of the Ministry, composed of laymen, whose 
primary task was to secure an increase in the salaries paid our min- 
isters. The Extension Boards delegated Rev. W. S, Beard to work 
thru the summer conferences and thus help our young people. Then 
came the appointment of the Commission on Recruiting. 


At the outset the Commission was confronted with a variety of 
problems: first, the fact that its work must be correlated with that 
of at least twelve other agencies, half of them within the denomina- 
tion, engaged in similar work, whose plans and field overlapped our 
own; second, the task of finding adequate funds to administer its work; 
third, a disconcerting even if challenging diversity of sentiment as to 
the need for its existence; and fourth, the problem of finding a leader 
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for our special work in the denomination. We set ourselves to friendly 
cooperation with all our Societies and with other agencies and have 
maintained it happily. 

Our Commission was “authorized to expend a sum not to exceed 
$15,000 per annum.” It has not exceeded that amount, nor come any- 
where near it! The Commission on the Status of Ministry found itself 
unable to share in raising our budget, and was further handicapped 
by the death of one of its members, still later by the resignation of its 
chairman. If it had not been for the cordial cooperation of the Edu- 
cation Society and of the Commission on Missions, we should have 
faced disaster in our endeavor to make “bricks without straw.’ The 
latter appropriated $5,000 out of its relatively meager resources to as- 
sist In carrying out the will of the Council. The former placed at 
our disposal its budget of $8,000 for recruiting and merged its work 
with our own. Later our Director of this work was nominated by a 
joint committee from the Education Society and our Commission. 

In January, 1922, a joint conference was held by the Commission 
on the Status of the Ministry, the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Council, and our Commission, after which the following conclu- 
sion was adopted: 


RESOLVED, That the Commission on the Status of the 
Ministry and the Commission on Recruiting for the Ministry 
constitute a joint commission in these related subjects, the 
members of the joint commission cooperating as may seem 
mutually desirable for the effective prosecution of the objects 
originally assigned to these two commissions. 


Ill. WORK. 

1. The Selection of a Secretary. 

The suggestions of members of our Commission and of others 
revealed quite a number of desirable men for our ‘Secretary-Director. 
It took considerable time to make quiet investigation as to their train- 
ing and fitness and to discover which ones might be free to come to 
us. By natural and friendly processes we were finally led to extend 
the united call of the Commission and the Education Society to Rev. 
Harry T. Stock, then instructor in church history at the Chicago 
Theological Seminary and their Recruiting Professor. His effective- 
ness in this work, his friendly approach to young people, and his pas- 
toral experience, together with his own sense of Divine leading to our 
invitation, made his acceptance a source of satisfaction to all. His 
modesty and his achievements in his work since that time, his feeling 
that any adequate campaign would involve some years for its fruition, 
his monthly reports upon his investigations and service, all justify 
his selection for the work the Commission was set to do. 


2. The Situation as the Commission Found It. 

Among 6,000 churches, our ministers in active service in 1919 num- 
bered 3,400 or 680 less than in 1914. On Jan. 1, 1920, there were 1,300 
churches without pastors. The year book for 1922 was not yet out 
when this report was written, so no later facts can be given. In 1919 
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we ordained 107 men and in 1920 our eight theological seminaries had 
119 students. We know that the enrollment was larger last year. 
About 250 ministers retire annually. We must therefore depend upon 
other denominations for recruits and also use some inadequately 
trained men. As a denomination, we do not supply our own needs for 
leaders. The number of men ordained has shown a downward trend 
since 1890. 


Studies made by Mr. Bradshaw when student secretary of the 
Education Society are interesting if not reassuring. For 55 years, (up 
to 1920) an average of 20% of our churches have been vacant and ap- 
proximately 30% or more of our ministers without charge. The charted 
lines are surprisingly parallel. The situation which confronted us two 
years ago has been chronic for half a century, with the added dis- 
location caused by the war. This dislocation included the accentuation 
of the economic situation, the call of many men to war service and 
later uncertainty of life-work preparation, both of which intensified 
two other factors which had been operating for a decade or more, viz., 
a growing complexity and tendency to specialization in the forms of 
the ministry itself and a rapid opening of new types of philanthropic 
and social service, attracting many young people who formerly found 
their way into the ministry or into foreign missionary work. The men 
who urged the appointment of this Commission were not mistaken as 
to the need for its work, and service on the Commission has increased 
our conviction that a long term of years will be necessary to change 
the denominational situation. With nearly one-fourth of our churches 
pastorless and one-third of them barren, according to the report of the 
Commission on Evangelism, we must keep at the task of securing our 
full quota of adequately trained leaders. Salaries must come up to the 
level of a living wage and the competition of too many churches in 
any given community must be eliminated. 


2. Our Service in the Present Situation. 


The Commission reports jointly with the Education Society on the 
work accomplished by Secretary Stock, believing thru his work it has 
by so much fulfilled the responsibility imposed by the Council. We 
select from his reports some facts secured and service rendered as 
worthy of special mention. 


(a) <A careful study of the entire situation has been made, in- 
cluding our literature, cur plans for visitation of colleges, for young 
people’s rallies, institutes and summer assemblies, and for Vocation 
Day. Valuable data has been secured from State superintendents, 
theological schools, and district secretaries. 


In 1922 between two and three thousand Congregational young 
people attended the various summer assemblies. They were over- 
whelmingly of high school age. Pastoral cooperation is needed in 
securing the right kind of delegates and in conserving the interest 
awakened. The religious life of the assemblies must be guarded and 
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quickened. Possibly some unification of curricula may be wisely at- 
tempted. . . . In 1921, 22, there were 138 Congregational students 
in eight seminaries, 20 in the Union Theological College and 20 young 
women in both Schauffler and the Training School for Women. 
In 1922, 23, there were 215 students for the ministry in eleven semin- 
aries and universities. The figures for both years are incomplete, but 
show a slight upward trend. . . . In 21 representative states there 
were 208 vacant churches in December, 1922, of which 76 paid a reas- 
onable salary and had hope for development. Of 17 states, 6 reported 
a shortage of ministers, mainly in rural fields. In favorable localities 
and under right economic conditions, the supply of ministers was 
equal to the demand. Smaller and rural churches suffered for lack of 
leadership. The supply of good men is none too great and there are 
many half-trained and mediocre men. 

(b) Fifteen states answered the question, “What problem may 
the Commission well attack as a first job?” Five said: “Get men 
for rural and small town ministry and have seminaries train men for 
this work;” two urge the need for adequate salaries; two ask for em- 
phasis on the quality, not the quantity of the men; others said, “enlist 
youth in homes and schools,” “continue the summer work of the C. 
H. M. S. and S. S. Society.” 

(c) Much attention has been given to the coordination of our re- 
cruiting agencies. The friendliest cooperation prevails. Time will 
bring larger efficiency. Every phase of the work is affected. The de- 
tails are too complex to be discussed here. 

(d) A survey by Dr. O. D. Foster of all seminaries, of all types, 
and dealing with all denominations, shows that there has been a steady 
increase in the attendance since the war and that there are now ap- 
proximately 8,300 enrolled. Mr. Stock calls attention to the occupa- 
tions of the fathers of these students and their home influences. They 
seem to come mainly from the trades, and religious professions and 
from country regions. Here are the figures: 1% each from law, 
medicine, education and public service, 5% from commerce, 8% from 
manufacturing, 11% from trades, 18% from religious professions, in- 
cluding Y. M. C. A. and social service, 34% from agriculture, and 20% 
from miscellaneous groups. 


(e) Work in the colleges emphasizes the need of adequate prep- 
aration by the college itself, if the visitation is fruitful, the value of 
the personal above the public approach, and the importance of reach- 
ing young people before they go to college. 

(f) We now have a new list of 1700 names of young people who 
are leaders in our churches and who have, or should have, some inter- 
est in full-time Christian service. Regular, carefully prepared, letter- 
bulletins are sent to them and their answers indicate keen interest and 
appreciation. 

(g) The members of the Commission have repeatedly presented 
the claims of the ministry in public address. Practically all of our 
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State Conferences have given consideration to some phase of re- 
eruiting and so also have a notable number of Associations. Secre- 
tary Stock has made the usual tours of groups of colleges and par- 
ticipated in the summer conferences. Vocation Day has been featured 
every year and literature provided, in connection with it, for pastors, 
parents and young people. A series of Life-work articles has been 
presented in The Wellspring. 


Iv. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 


1. We believe the continuance of a Commission on Recruiting is 
desirable, in order to focus the attention of the churches upon the need 
and also to stimulate and direct the work done by all our recruiting 
officers and agencies. 


2. We lay upon the hearts of parents the primary responsibility 
of directing the thought and purpose of our youth into definite chan- 
nels of Christian service. Next in importance, we call upon every 
minister to present the challenging need and the tremendous leverage 
of helpfulness for every worthy cause, which the ministry affords. 
We remind: Christian teachers in the high schools of their directive 
opportunity and influence and teachers in college and university of 
their responsibility to conserve high ideals for life service. We call 
upon our church members to create and perpetuate an atmosphere of 
encouragement for entering a specific Christian career as wholesome 
and enthusiastic as that given athlete or soldier, or any professional 
worker. 


3. We believe that the coordination of all agencies of approach 
in all plans to reach our young people, must be farther considered 
and developed. 


4. Weare impressed that our denominational task is one of qual- 
ity as much as one of quantity. We need to get the right men as 
much as we need men. We therefore lay special and approving em- 
phasis upon the values which lie in summer work by young people 
under the C. H. M. S. and the S. S. E. S., whereby the ability, fitness 
and temper of our youth can be tested, directed and encouraged. We 
recommend that individual churches and groups of churches, be found 
who will take over the support of young people who are willing to do 
Christian service during the summer season. 


5. We believe that continued attention must be given to the mat- 
ter of ministers’ salaries, either by a Commission of laymen or some 
other agency; and we recommend to all our churches and ministers the 
aeceptance of the fine opportunity afforded by the Annuity Fund for 
protection in age or disability. 


6. We suggest that more adequate provision be made for financing 
the work of the Commission, and a clear statement made as to how 
and by whom the funds are to be provided. 


PROVISIONAL PROGRAM 


Note: The early date of the issuing of this program will natur- 


ally call for some changes, which will appear for the most part in the 
final revision shortly before the opening session. 


General Theme: “The Mind of Christ Dominating Life.” 

The meetings are held in the First Congregational Church on 
Court Square except as otherwise indicated. . 

Music and other features will be interspersed. 


2.00 P. M. 


3.30 P. 


3.40 P. 


3.50 P. 
4.10 P. 


4.30 P. 
5.00 P. 


BS. 
RK bo 


8.30 P. 
Oalipeles 


Oo 
oo 


i) 
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> 


= 
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TUESDAY, OCTOBER 16 


Organization. 

Call to order by retiring Moderator, Rev. William E. 
Barton, D. D. 

Devotional Service. 

Election of Moderator. 

Prayer by Moderator-Elect. 

Election of First and Second Assistant Moderators. 

Election of Assistants to the Secretary on Nomination of 
the Nominating Committee; also Committees on Busi- 
ness, Credentials and Greetings. 

Presentation of the Docket by the Secretary. 

Presentation of motions relating to routine of the meet- 
ing by the Secretary. 

Presentation and reference to Business Committee of 
communications addressed to the Council and motions 
from the floor. 

Report of the Executive Committee. 

Report of the Treasurer. 

Report of the Corporation for the Council. 

Report of the Business Committee. 

Report of the Commission on Polity. 


“The Presence of Christ in the Church” 


“Provoking One Another Unto Love”: Rev. William Hor- 
ace Day, D. D., Chairman Commission on Evengalism 
and Devotional Life. 

“Warming the Heart”—Rev. F. L. Fagley, D. D., Secre- 
tary of the Commission on Evangelism and Devotional 
Life. 

“Contact with the Mind of Christ Through Personal De- 
votion”: Professor Luther A. Weigle. 

“Contact with the Mind of Christ Through Public Wor- 
ship”: Rev. Oscar E. Maurer, D. D 

Discussion—Conducted by Dr. Day. 

Business. 

Evening Session at First Church 


Service of Worship and Praise. 

Addresses of Welcome: Rev. Neil McPherson, D. D., 
Mayor E. F. Leonard, and Governor Cox, with response 
by the Moderator. 

Address of retiring Moderator: Rev. William E. Barton, 
DD: 

Communion Service—Officiating Ministers: Rev. Richard 
H. Clapp, and Rev. Marston S. Freeman 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 17 


Council Business. 
Devotions: Rev. Jay T. Stocking, D. D. 
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10.00 A.M. “The Amplification of Spiritual Power Through Fellow- 
ship”: Rev. Charles Emerson Burton, D. D., Secretary 
of the Council. 


10.30 A.M. Report of the Commission on Missions, with discussion. 


11.25 A.M. The Foundation for Education. 
Presentation of the Biennial Report: President G. W. 
Nash. : 


“Missionary Features of the Foundation’s Work”: Mr. 
John R. Montgomery. 
“What the Foundation has Meant” to 
(a) Pacific University: Dr. William C. Weir. 
(b) Rollins College: Dr. Lewis H. Keller. 
(c) Fairmount College: Dr. John D. Finlayson. 
“The Foundation, a Business Agent of the Church and 
Its Larger Work”: President Henry Churchill King, 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 


2 fie P.M. ecess. A ( Hered Ke ‘ ” ) 
\Viclhaf Jdint Pkitform Meeting of the Missionary Societies 


Arranged by the Commission on Missions 
General Theme: “The Impérative Resting Upon the Church in View 
of World Conditions” 
Music by Fisk Jubilee Singers, Home Missionary Sawtooth Octet, 
Foreign Missionary Quartet, etc. 


2.00 P.M. Music. 

2.10P.M. “The Unification of Its Work”: Rev. Rockwell Harmon 
Potter, D. D. 

2.25 P.M. “The Call for Its Leadership”: President Mary E. Wooley, 
Lia: 

2.50P.M. Music. 

2.55P.M. “The Opportunity for Its Message”: Rev. Charles F. 
Aked, D. D. 

3.20 P.M. Music. 

8.25P.M. “The Price of Its Fellowship”: Rev. Edward W. Cross, 
1D) ID 

3.40 P.M. “The Need of Its Service’: Rev. William S. Beard. 

4.00 P.M. Concrete Panorama. 

4.50P.M. “The Assurance of Its Success”: Rev. Chester B. Emer- 


son, D 
Evening Session in the Municipal Auditorium 
.30 P.M. Service of Worship and Praise. 
45 P.M. “Christ, the World’s Only Hope”: Sherwood Eddy. 


“Christian America and a Christian World”: Rev. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, D. D. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 18 


9.00 A.M. Council Business and Reports of Commissions. 
9.30 A.M. Devotions: Rev. Jay T. Stocking, D. D. 
10.00 A.M. Annual Meetings of the Congregational Education So- 


ciety and Congregational Publishing Society. 

Dean Charles R. Brown, D. D., presiding. 

a Prayer: 

2. Call for Meeting. 

3. Minutes of the Last Meeting. 

4. Report of Nominating Committee. 

5. on of Officers, Directors and Corporate Mem- 
ers. 

6. Unfinished Business. 
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7. New Business. 
The Congregational Publishing Society. 
1. “Its Educational Ideals and Literature”: Professor 
Luther A. Weigle, Chairman of the Committee on 
Publications. 
2. “Its Business Aims and Service”: Arthur J. Crockett, 
Chairman of the Business Committee and Treasurer. 
The Congregational Education Society. 
“Its Program and Needs”: Frank M. Sheldon, D. D., 
General Secretary; Dean Charles R. Brown, President 
of the Society and Chairman of Board of Directors. 
11.05 A,M. “The Response of the Young to the Mind of Christ”: 
Francis E. Clark, D. D., President World’s Christian 
Endeavor Union. 
11.30 A.M. “The Near East”: Rev. Clarence H. Wilson, D. D., Chair- 
man Commission on Near East Relief. 
11.40 A.M. ey What of the Night?”: Rev. James L. Bar- 
on, DD: 
12.00 M. Automobiles in waiting for half-holiday trip, with lun- 
cheon at Second Church, Holyoke. 
Evening Session at First Church 
0P.M. Service of Worship and Praise. 
5 P.M. Address: Rev. Willard L. Sperry, D. D. 
Address: “Our Theological Heritage”: Prof. Benjamin 
W. Bacon. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 19 


All day and evening, meeting of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions—Program to be announced. 
Day sessions at First Church, evening session at Municipal Auditorium 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 20 


9.00 A.M. Council Business. 
9.30 A.M. Devotions: Rev. Jay T. Stocking, D. D. 
10.00 A.M. Annual Meetings of Ministerial Boards, with Report of 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund Commission. 
The Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers. 
The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief. 
Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D., presiding. 
Presentation of Reports. 
American Protestantism Safeguarding the Ministry: 
Rev. Charles S. Mills, D. D., General Secretary. 
Brief Addresses: Lucius R. Eastman; Rev. William 
T. Boult, Financial Secretary; George A. Huggins, 
Actuary; Rev. Lewis T. Reed, D. D.; Rev. Oscar E. 
Maurer, D. D. 
11.15 A.M. “The Kingdom in the Country: 
11.45 A.M. Fisk Jubilee Singers. 
11.50 A.M. “Our Denominational Organ”: Rey. William E. Gilroy, 
iD, IDE 
12.00 M. “The Secular Press and Spiritual Ideals”: Dr. John H. 
Finley. 


Simultaneous Meetings 


For program of Young People’s Week-End, see Page 165. 
For program of Students’ Week-End, see Page 165. 
The Mind of Christ for Church Union and Cooperation 
2.00 P.M. “Is Union a Dream or a Duty”: Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, 
D. D., Chairman of the Commission on Comity, Federa- 
tion and Unity. 
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11.00 A. M. 
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“Organic Union”: Rev. Frank K. Sanders, D. D. 


“The Attitude‘of the Congregational Churches on Chris- 
tian Unity and Cooperation”: Rev. William HE. Barton, 
ID Dy 


Discussion. 
“Practical Unity Through Cooperation”: Rev. Robert 
E. Speer, D. D., President, Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. 


“Binancing the Ministry”: Mr. Roger W. Babson. 


“Our Part in the Promotion of Law and Order”: Rev. 
W. A. Morgan, D. D., Chairman Commission on Tem- 
perance. 

Address: Dr. Wayne B. Wheeler. 


The Mind of Christ in Industrial Life 


“Our Points of Contact’: Rev. Nicholas Van der Pyl, 
D. D., Chairman Commission on Social Service. 

“The Aims of Labor”: Paul Blanshard. 

“The Golden Rule in Industry’: Mr. Arthur Nash of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Discussion. 


Banquet in the Municipal Auditorium, with post-prandial 
addresses; Mr. Fred B. Smith and others. 


Evening Session in the Municipal Auditorium 


Service of Worship and Praise. 

Week-end Mass Meeting of the Council, with visiting lay- 
men, students and young people; speakers to be an- 
nounced. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 21 


Morning Watch—especially for students and young peo- 
ple, at the First Church; conducted by Rev. Albert W. 
Palmer of Honolulu. 


Church Services, being sectional meetings of the Council 
as follows: 

First Church: Sermon by Rev. Harry P. Dewey, D. D., 
alternate preacher for the Council; laymen especially 
invited. 

South Church: Sermon by Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D. D.; 
students especially invited. 

North Church: Sermon by Rev. Jason Noble Pierce, D. D.; 
young people especially invited. 

Faith Church: Sermon by President Ozora S. Davis, D. D.; 
ministers especially invited. 

Hope Church: Sermon by Rev. Ernest Bourner Allen, D. 
D.; denominational officials especially invited. 

St. John’s Church: Sermon by Rev. Harold M. Kingsley; 
workers among colored people especially invited. 

Emmanuel Church: Address by Judge Florence HE. Allen; 
women especially invited. 

Park Church: Sermon by Rey. Hugh Elmer Brown, D. D.; 
church assistants especially invited. 

Swedish Church: Scandinavian people especially invited. 

Y. M. C. A. Auditorium: Special service in Welsh for 
Welsh people. 


3.00 P. M. 
3.30 P.M. 
6.00 P. M. 
7.30 P. M. 
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_ Note also that Congregational Churches of neighbor- 
ing towns and churches of other denominations in 
Springfield are supplied by Congregational delegates, 
as arranged for, announcements being made in the 
Daily Bulletin and in the Springfield papers. 


Afternoon Session in the Auditorium 


Service of Worship and Praise. 

Council Sermon by S. Parkes Cadman, D. D. 

eer Meeting of Young People and Students at First 
urch. 


Evening Session in the Auditorium 


Service of Worship and Praise. 
Address: Speaker to be announced. 
Address: Rev. Charles L. Goodell, D. D. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 22 


9.00 A. M. to 12.30 P.M. Sectional Meetings. 


2.00 P. M. 
2.30 P. M. 


I. South Church Auditorium—City Work Conference. 
See Page 165. 
II. South Church Vestry—Rural Life Institute. See 
Page 166. 
III. First Church—Special Methods of Church Work. 
See Page 166. 
IV. Mahogany Room of the Auditorium—Social Service 
Institute. See Page 167. 
V. North Church—Religious Education Institute. See 
Page 167. 
VI. Y. M. C. A.—Educational Institutions with The 
Foundation for Education. See Page 167. 
VII. St. John’s Church—Institute for Workers Among 
Colored People. Program to be announced. 


Council Business. 


Annual Meetings, The Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, The Congregational Church Building Society, 
The Congregational Sunday School Extension Society; 
President J. Percival Huget, Chairman. 


Rol! Call. 

Minutes of Previous Meeting. 

Report of the Board of Directors. 

Report of the Treasurer. 

Election of Officers. 

Election of Members. 

Other Business. 
Music: South Dakota Home Missionary Double Quartet. 
Glimpses of the Wide Field. 

“From the Sun-Smitten Border’: Supt. Josiah H. Heald, 
El Paso, Texas. 

“A Larger Parish in Colorado”: Rev. William D. 
Barnes, Collbran, Colorado. 

“How the Churches Can Serve the Men of the Army”: 
Colonel John T. Axton, Chief of Chaplains, U. S. 
PAC ee 

“How the Churches Can Serve the Men of the Navy”: 
Rev. Evan W. Scott, Captain, Chaplain Corps, U. S. 
Navy. 

“The Mission of Congregationalism in the South’: Rev. 
William I. Caughran, Port Arthur, Texas. 
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7.30 P. M. 


9.00 A. 
9.15 A. 


9.30 A. 
9.45 A. 
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Snapshots by Student Summer Workers. 

For the Congregational Sunday School Extension So- 
ciety: Miss Dorothy B. Robinson, Hartford Seminary; 
Miss Madeline B. Walter, Boston University. 

For the Congregational Home Missionary Society: Mr. 
John R. Barton, Yale Divinity School; Mr. Lee E. 
Deets, Union Theological Seminary. 

Address—“Building a City Church’: Rev. Lewis T. Reed, 
D. D., Brooklyn, New York. 


Evening Session in the Auditorium 


Vice-President William W. Mills, Chairman 

Music: South Dakota Home Missionary Double Quartet. 

Address—“Tourist Birds of Passage”: Rev. Kerrison 
Juniper, St. Petersburg, Florida. 

Address—“The Projection of Christianity”: Rev. Lloyd 
C. Douglas, D. D., Akron, Ohio. 

President’s Address—Rev. J. Percival Huget, D. D., Brook- 
lyn, New York. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 23 


Annual Meeting of American Missionary Association 


M. 
M. 


10.15 A.M 


10.40 A. 
11.10 A. 
11.30 A. 


12.00 M. 
2.00 P. 
2.30 P. 


(Ce 
7.45 P. 


Music by Fisk Jubilee Singers Interspersed 

Devotional Service, Rev. Jay T. Stocking, D. D. 

Report of Executive Committee, Mr. John R. Rogers, 
Chairman. 

Report of the Treasurer, Mr. Irving C. Gaylord. 

Report of Department of Missions, Secretary Fred L. 
Brownlee. 

“Our Last Stand in the Maintains”: Rev. Ferdinand Q. 
Blanchard, D. D. 

“Latin America and Christian Progress”: Secretary Sam- 
uel G. Inman. 

“Our Southern Churches—Problems and Progress”: Rev. 
Alfred Lawless, Jr. 

“Negro Migration and Missionary Implications, Nortn 
and South”: Mr. George E. Haynes. 

Adjournment for Council Business. 

Business. 

eet Minute Echoes from the Field. 

. “The Y. M. and Y. W. Conferences at King’s Mountain, 
N. C.”: Mrs. Alice V. La Cour. 

. “Building a Hospital and Demonstrating Agriculture 
at Greenwood, S. C.”: W. H. Hilyard. 

3. “Impressions of the South”: Miss Marion V. Cuthbert. 

4. “Japanese in America, Asset or Liability”: Rev. 
Kiyozumi. 

Council Business, and possibly adjourned meetings of the 
Societies. 


iS) 


Evening Session in the Auditorium 


Service of Worship and Praise. 

Address—“Christian Internationalism”: Rev. Charles E. 
Jefferson, D. D. 

Address: Rev. Thomas Nightingale, Secretary Free 
Church Council of England and Wales. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEK-END 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 20 
At North Church 


3.00 to 5.00 P. M., Conference; Rev. Harry Thomas Stock presiding 
Theme: “What Young People Expect of the Church and What the 
Church Expects of the Young People.” 
Topic introduced by a pastor. 
Discussion opened by three representative young people. 
General participation by the young people. 
5.45 P.M. Banquet at North Church. 
Toastmaster: Rev. Robbins Barstow, Concord, N. H. 
Toasts by three young people: 
“What Older People Think of Us.” 
“How We Feel About the Older People.” 
“How Older and Younger Folks Can Co-operate.” 
Address by President Ozora S. Davis of Chicago Seminary. 


STUDENTS’ WEEK-END 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 20 
At South Church 


3.00 to 5.00 P. M., Conference; Rev. Frank W. Sheldon, D. D., presiding 
Theme: ‘Will the Coming Student Generation be Christian? If so, 
What Will It Do with Its Christianity ?” 

“What is Christianity?” 

“Does Christianity offer the greatest hope for the solution of 
our American and International problems, or is there 
something which offers greater hope?” 

“How effective is the Church in demonstrating Christianity ?” 

“Are students going to lead in Christianizing the World? If 
not, what kind of constructive leadership will they 
provide?” 

Topic introduced by Rev. H. A. Jump, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Discussion opened by three representative students. 
General participation by students. 
Music by the Amherst Glee Club. 
5.45 P. M., Banquet (place to be announced) 
Toastmaster: Rev. Roy B. Chamberlain, Hanover, N. H. 
Toasts by three students: 
“What we can do with the Christian Program on the Campus?” 
“What we can do with the Christian Program in our Home Com- 
munities ?” 
“What we can do with the Christian Program in the World?” 
“Congregationalism and the Modern Student Spirit”: Rev. Jason Noble 
Pierce, D. D., Washington, D. C. 
Music by the Amherst Glee Club. 


SECTIONAL MEETING NUMBER 1 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 22 
Conference on City Work 


South Church Auditorium 


Rev. Luman H. Royce, D. D., presiding 


9.00 A.M. Devotional Service. 
9.15 A.M. “Providing Initial Equipment for Churches and Sunday 
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Schools in New Residential Sections”: Rev. George F. 
Kenngott, Ph. D., Los Angeles, California. 


9.80 A.M. Discussion. 
9.45 A.M. “A Revolving Loan Fund for Church Extension in the 


City”: Rev. John R. Nichols, D. D., Chicago, Illinois. 


10.00 A.M. Discussion. 
10.15 A.M. “Relation of City Church Extension Societies to State 


and National Organizations”: Rev. George Legrand 
Smith, Cleveland, Ohio. 


10.30 A.M. Discussion. 
10.45 A.M. “The Downtown Church”: Rev. William Horace Day, 


11.0 
11.3 


SEE SOc 


D. D., Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Discussion. 
Question Box, conducted by Director Royce. 


oo 
save 
I 


SECTIONAL MEETING NUMBER 2 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 22 
Rural Life Institute 
South Church Vestry 


Rev. Malcolm Dana, D. D., presiding 
9.00 A. M. to 12.80 P. M. 


. A Rural Church Clinic: 


“The Hidden Arcadia of the West”: Rev. W. D. Barnes, Colbran, 
Colo. 


“The Ontario Venture’: W. M. G. Von Bushkirk, Oneida, II]. 
“Getting Men Busy”: Rev. J. D. Axtell, Hall, N. Y. 

“Trails in the Aroostook”: W. I. Bull, Ashland, Me. 

“New Hampshire Hillsides”: Rev. Owen Hardy, Alstead, N. H. 
Discussion. 


. “The Education of the Rural Minister”: Prof. John Phalen, of the 


Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
Discussion. 


. “Housing the Rural Church Program” 


Discussion opened by Rev. George Ernest Merrill of the Baptist 
Board of Home Missions. 


. “Cooperation with State Agricultural Institutions’—Subject for 


open discussion if time permits. 


SECTIONAL MEETING NUMBER 3 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 22 
Conference on Special Methods of Church Work 
First Church 
Rev. George W. C. Hill, D. D., presiding 


9.00 A. M. to 12.30 P. M. 


“Organizing a Church”: Rev. Orville L. Kiplinger, Mansfield, O. 
“The Church Forum”: Rev. James F. Halliday, Binghamton, N. Vee 


. “Use of Motion Pictures in Worship”: Speaker to be announced. 


“Church Advertising”: Speaker to be announced. 
“The Surprise Service”: Rev. Percy EH. Thomas, Lowell, Mass. 


. “The Seasonal Parish”: Speaker to be announced. 
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SECTIONAL MEETING NUMBER 4 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 22 
Social Service Institute 


Auditorium Mahogany Room 


Dr. Arthur E. Holt presiding 
9.00 A. M. to 12.30 P. M. 
“Child Labor in the United States”: Owen Lovejoy. 
“Civil Liberties in Coal Fields”: Jerome Davis. 
“Can the Church Reach the Marginal Girls in the Community”: Anna 
Estelle May. 
“Can the Church Get the Facts in Industrial Controversy”: F. E. 
Johnson. 
Address: Judge Florence E. Allen. 
“The Resources of the Denomination for Social Education”: Dr. 
Arthur E. Holt. 
Discussion and Resolutions. 


SECTIONAL MEETING NUMBER 5 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 22 
Religious Education Institute 


North Church 


Secretary F. M. Sheldon presiding 
Opportunities and Problems of Religious Education as Churches, Min- 
isters, the Education and Publishing Societies Face Them. 
(1) What are these opportunities and problems 
(a) As seen by society representatives. 
(b) As seen by a layman, a minister, and a student pastor. 
(2) To what extent are the opportunities being met and the prob- 
lems solved? 
Open Discussion. 
(3) What are the next steps? 
Open Discussion. 
Conclusions. 


SECTIONAL MEETING NUMBER 6 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 22 
Educational Institutions and Foundation for Education 
Y. M. C. A. Auditorium 


9.00 A. M. to 12.30 P. M. 


Round Table Discussion of our Institutions and the Foundation for 
Education; President James A. Blaisdell presiding, to include 
the following topics: 

“The Place of the Missionary College in the Congregational Pro- 
gram for Education.” 

“The Place of the Larger College in the Congregational Program 
for Education.” 

“The Congregational Foundation for Education as the Business 
Agent of the Church in Its Approach to the Institutions.” 
“The Relationship of the Foundation to the Annual Apportion- 

ment.” 

“May the College Club Become a National Association of the 
Church for the Promotion of Interest in the Educational 
Program ?” 

“To What Extent Should Congregationalists Cooperate with 
Other Churches in the Joint Support of Institutions?” 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE 
NATIONAL ‘COUNCIL 


The Congregational Churches of the United States, by delegates in National 
Council assembled, reserving all the rights and cherished memories belonging to this 
organization under its former constitution, and declaring the steadfast allegiance of 
the churches composing the Council to the faith which our fathers confessed, which 
trom age to age has found its expression in the historic creeds of the Church uni- 
versal and of this communion, and affirming our loyalty to the basic principles of 
cur representative democracy, hereby set forth the things most surely believed among 
us concerning faith, polity, and fellowship: 


Faith 


We believe in God the Father, infinite in wisdom, goodness and love; and in 
Jesus Christ, his Son, our Lord and Saviour, who for us and our salvation lived and 
died and rose again and liveth evermore; and in the Holy Spirit, who taketh of the 
things of Christ and revealeth them to us, renewing, comforting, and inspiring the 
souls of men. We are united in striving to know the will of God as taught in the 
Holy Scriptures, and in our purpose to walk in the ways of the Lord, made known 
or to be made known to us. We hold it to be the mission of the Church of Christ to 
proclaim the gospel to all mankind, exalting the worship of the one true Ged and 
laboring for the progress of knowledge, the promotion of justice, the reign of peace, 
and the realization of human brotherhood. Depending, as did our fathers, upon the 
continued guidance of the Holy Spirit to lead us into all truth, we work and pray for 
the transformation of the world into the kingdom of God; and we look with faith for 
the triumph of righteousness and the life everlasting. 


Polity 


We believe in the freedom and responsibility of the individual soul, and the 
right of private judgment. We hold to the autonomy of the local church and its 
independence of all ecclesiastical control. We cherish the fellowship of the churches, 
united in district, state, and national bodies, for council and cooperation in matters 
of common concern, 


The Wider Fellowship 


While affirming the liberty of our churches, and the validity of our ministry, 
we hold to the unity and catholicity of the Church of Christ, and will unite with all 
its branches in hearty cooperation; and will earnestly seek, so far as in us lies, that 
the prayer of our Lord for his disciples may be answered, that they all may be one. 

United in support of these principles, the Congregational Churches in National 
Council assembled agree in the adoption of the following Constitution: 


Article I.—Name 


The name of this body is the National Council of the Congregational Churches 
of the United States. 


Article If.—Purpose 


The purpose of the National Council is to foster and express the substantial unity 
of the Congregational churches in faith, polity, and work; to consult upon and devise 
measures and maintain agencies for the promotion of their common interests; to 
cooperate with any corporation or body under control of or affiliated with the Congre- 
gational churches, or any of them; and to do and to promote the work of the Con- 
gregational churches of the United States in their national, international and inter- 
denominational relations. 


Article I1I.—Members 


1. Delegates. (a) The churches in each District Association shall be repre- 
sented by one delegate. Each association having more than ten churches shall be 
entitled to elect one additional delegate for each additional ten churches or major 
fraction thereof. The churches in each State Conference shall be represented by one 
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delegate. Each conference having churches whose aggregate membership is more 
than ten thousand shall be entitled to elect one additional delegate for each additional 
ten thousand members or major fraction thereof. States having associations but no 
conference, or vice versa, shall be entitled to their full representation. 


(b) Delegates shall be divided, as nearly equally as practicable, between min- 
isters and laymen. 


(c) The Secretary and the Treasurer shall be members, ex officiis, of the 
Council. 


(d) Any delegate who shall remove from the bounds of the conference or 
association by which he has been elected to the Council shall be deemed by the fact 
of that removal to have resigned his membership in the Council, and the Conference 
or Association may proceed to fill the unexpired term by election. 


2. Honorary Members. Former moderators and assistant moderators of the 
Council, ministers serving the churches entertaining the Council, persons selected as 
preachers or to prepare papers, or to serve upon committees or commissions chosen 
by the Council, missionaries present who are in the service of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions and have been not less than seven years in that 
service, persons appointed by national missionary boards as corporate members, execu- 
tive officials of such boards whose scope of responsibility is coextensive with the 
nation, together with one delegate each from such theological seminaries and colleges 
as are recognized by the Council, may be enrolled as honorary members and shall be 
entitled to all privileges of members in the meeting of the Council except those of 
voting and initiation of business. 

3. Corresponding Members. The Council shall not increase its own voting 
membership, but members of other denominations, present by invitation or represent- 
ing their denominations, representatives of Congregational bodies in other lands, and 
other persons present who represent important interests, or have rendered distin- 
guished services, may by vote, be made corresponding members, and entitled to the 
courtesy of the floor. 

4. Term of Membership. The term of delegates shall be four years. Elec- 
tions to fill vacancies shall be for the remainder of the unexpired term. 

The term of a member shall begin at the opening of the next stated meeting 
of the Council after his election, and shall expire with the opening of the second 
stated meeting of the Council thereafter. He shall be a member of any intervening 
special meeting of the Council. 


Article 1V.—Meetings 


1. Stated Meetings. The churches shall meet in National Council once in two 
years, the time and place of meeting to be announced at least six months previous to 
the meeting. 

2. Special Meetings. The National Council shall convene in special meeting 
whenever any seven of the general state organizations so request. 

3. Quorum. Delegates present from a majority of the states entitled to repre- 
sentation in the Council shall constitute a quorum. 


Article V.—By-Laws 


The Council may make and alter By-Laws at any stated meeting by a two- 
thirds vote of members present and voting; provided, that no new By-Laws shall be 
enacted and no By-Laws altered or repealed on the day on which the change is 


proposed. 
Article VI.—Amendments 


This Constitution shall not be altered or amended, except at a stated meeting, 
and by a two-thirds vote of those present and voting, notice thereof having been 
ziven at a previous stated meeting, or the proposed alteration having been requested 
by some general state organization of churches entitled to representation in the 
Council, and published with the notification of the meeting. 
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BY-LAWS ; 
I.—The Call of a Meeting of the Council 


1. The call for any meeting shall be issued by the Executive Committee and 
signed by their chairman and by the Secretary of the Council. It shall contain a 
list of topics proposed for consideration at the meeting. The Secretary shall season- 
ably furnish blank credentials and other needful papers to the scribes of the several 
district and state organizations of the churches entitled to representation in the 
Council. 


2. The meetings shall ordinarily be held in the latter part of October. 
IIl.—The Formation of the Roll 


Immediately after the call to order the Secretary shall collect the credentiais of 
delegates present, and these persons shall be prima facie the voting membership for 
purposes of immediate organization. Contested delegations shall not delay the per- 
manent organization, but shall be referred to the Committee on Credentials, all con- 
tested delegations refraining from voting until their contest is settled. 


Il1.—The Moderator 


1. At each stated meeting of the Council there shall be chosen from among the 
members of the Council, a Moderator and a first and a second Assistant Moderator, 
who shall hold office for two years and until their successors are elected and qualified. 


2. The Moderator immediately after his election shall take the chair, and after 
prayer shall at once proceed to complete the organization of the Council and to cause 
rules of order to be adopted. 

3. The representative function of the Moderator shall be that of visiting and 
addressing churches and associations upon their invitations, and of representing the 
Council and the Congregational churches in the wider relations of Christian fellow- 
ship so far as he may be able and disposed. It is understood that all acts and 
utterances shall be devoid of authority and that for them shall be claimed and to 
them given only such weight and force as inhere in the reason of them. 


4, The Moderator shall preside at the opening of the stated meeting of the 
Council following that at which he is elected, and may deliver an address on a subject 
of his own selection. 

IV.—The Secretary 

The Secretary shall keep the records and conduct the correspondence of the 
Council and of the Executive Committee. He shall edit the Year-Book and other 
publications, and shall send out notices of all meetings of the Council and of its 
Executive Committee. He shall aid the committees and commissions of the Council 
and shall be secretary of the Commission on Missions. He shall be available for 
advice and help in matters of polity and constructive organization and render to the 
churches such services as shall be appropriate to his office. He may, like the Modera- 
tor, represent the Council and the churches in interdenominational relations. For 
his aid one or more assistants shall be chosen at each meeting of the Council to serve 
during such meeting. 

V.—The Treasurer 


The Treasurer shall receive and hold all income contributed or raised to meet 
the expenses of the Council, shall disburse the same on the orders of the Executive 
Committee, and shall give bond in such sum as the Executive Committee shall from 
time to time determine. 

VI.—Term of Office 


The terms of office of the Secretary, Treasurer, and of any other officers not 
otherwise provided for shall begin January 1, following the meeting at which they 
are chosen and continue for two years and until their successors are chosen and 
qualified. 

VII.—Committees 


As soon as practicable after taking the chair, the Moderator shall cause to be 
read to the Council the names proposed by the Nominating Committee for a Business 
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Committtee and a Committee on Credentials. These names shall be chosen so as to 
secure representation to different parts of the country, and the names shall be pub- 
lished in the denominational papers at least one month before the meeting of the 
Council, and printed with the call of the meeting. The Council may approve these 
nominations or change them in whole or in part. 

1. The Committee on Credentials. The Committee on Credentials shall prepare 
and report as early as practicable a roll of members. Of this committee the Secre- 
tary shall be a member. 

2. The Business Committee. The Business Committee shall consist of not less 
than nine members. It shall prepare a docket for the use of the Council, and sub- 
ject to its approval. All business to be proposed to the Council shall first be presented 
to this committee, but the Council may at its pleasure consider any item of business 
for which such provision has been refused by the committee. 

3. The Nominating Committee. The Nominating Committee shall consist of 
nine members, to be elected by the Council on the nomination of the Moderator, and 
shall serve from the close of one stated meeting till the close of the following 
stated meeting of the Council. Five members shall be so chosen for four years, and 
four for two years, and thereafter members shall be chosen for four years. This 
committee shall nominate to the Council all officers, committees, and commissions for 
which the Council does not otherwise provide. But the Council may, at its pleasure, 
choose committees, commissions, or officers by nomination from the floor or otherwise 
as it shall from time to time determine. Members of the Nominating Committee who 
have served for a full term shall not ‘be eligible for re-election until after an interval 
of two years. 

4. The Executive Committee. The Executive Committee shall consist of the 
Moderator, the Secretary, and nine other persons, and shall be so chosen that the 
terms of the elected members shall ultimately be six years, the terms of three mem- 
bers expiring at each stated meeting of the Council. No person shall be eligible for 
successive reappointment on this committee. 

5. Other Committees. (1) Other committees may be appointed from time to 
time, and in such manner as the Council shall determine, to make report during the 
meeting at which they are appointed. 

(2) On such committees any member of the Council, voting or honorary, is 
eligible for service. 

(3) All such committees terminate their existence with the meeting at which 
they are appointed. 

(4) No question or report will be referred to a committee except by vote of 
the Council. 

(5) Committees shall consist of five persons unless otherwise stated, at least 
two of whom shall be laymen. 

(6) Unless otherwise ordered, the first named member of a committee shall be 
chairman. 

VIII.—The Executive Committee 

1. The Executive Committee shall transact such business as the Council shall 
from time to time direct, and in the intervals between meetings of the Council shall 
represent the Council in all matters not belonging to the corporation and not other- 
wise provided for. They shall have authority to contract for all necessary expendi- 
tures and to appoint one or more of their number who shall approve and sign all 
bills for payment; shall consult the interests of the Council and act for it in intervals 
between meetings in all matters of business and finance, subject to the approval of 
the Council; and shall make a full report of all their doings, the consideration of 
which shall be first in order of business after organization. 

2. They may fill any vacancy occurring in their own number or in any com- 
mission, committee, or office in the intervals of meeting, the persons so appointed to 
serve until the next meeting of the Council. 

3. They shall appoint any committee or commission ordered by the Council, 
but not otherwise appointed; and committees or commissions so appointed shall be 
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entered in the minutes as by action of the Council. ; 

4, They shall select the place, and shall specify in the call, the place and pre- 
cise time at which each meeting of the Council shall begin. 

5. They shall provide a suitable form of voucher for the expenditures of the 
Council, and shall secure a proper auditing of its accounts. 


6. They shail prepare a definite program for the Council, choosing a preacher 
and selecting topics for discussion and persons to prepare and present papers thereon, 

7. They shall assign a distinct time, not to be changed except by special vote 
of the Council, for 


(a) The papers appointed to be read before the Council. 


(b) The commissions appointed by one Council to report at the next, which 
may present the topics referred to them for discussion or action. 


(c) The benevolent societies and theological seminaries. 


All other business shall be set for other specified hours, and shall not displace 
the regular order, except by special vote of the Council. 


IX.—Commissions 


1. Special committees appointed to act ad interim, other than the Executive 
Committee and Nominating Committee, shall be designated as commissions. 


2. Commissions are expected to report at the next meeving following their 
appointment, and no commission other than the Commission on Missions shall con- 
tinue beyond the next stated meeting of the Council except by special vote of the 
Council. 

8. No commission shall incur expense except as authorized by the Council, or 
its Executive Committee. 

4. Any member in good standing of a Congregational church is eligible for 
services on any commission or ad interim committee. 


5. Commissions shall choose their own chairman, but the first named member 
shall call the first meeting and act as temporary chairman during the organization 
of the commission. 


6. At least one-half of the members of every continued commission shall be 
persons who have not been members of it for the preceding term, and at least one 
third of the members of every commission shall be laymen. 


X.—Congregational National Societies 


With the consent of our National Missionary Societies, whose approval is a 
necessary preliminary, the following shall define the relation of these societies to the 
National Council: 


The foreign missionary work of the Congregational churches of the United 
States shall be carried on under the auspices of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions and the co-operating Woman’s Boards of Missions; and the 
home missionary work of these churches, for the present under the auspices of the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society, the American Missionary Association, the 
Congregational Education Society, the Congregational Church Building Society, and 
the Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society, hereinafter called the 
Home Societies, and the Woman’s Home Missionary Federation. 


1. The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. This Board 
and the cooperating Woman’s Boards shall be the agency of the Congregational 
churches for the extension of Christ’s kingdom abroad. 


a. Membership. The voting membership of the American Board shall consist, 
in addition to the present life members, of two classes of persons. (a) One class 
shall be composed of the members of the National Council, who shall be deemed 
nominated as corporate members of the American Board by their election and certi- 
fication as members of the said National Council, said nominations to be ratified and 
the persons so named elected by the American Board. Their terms as corporate 
members of the American Board shall end, in each case, when they cease to be 
members of the National Council. (b) There may also be chosen by the American 
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Board one hundred and fifty corporate members-at-large. The said one hundred and 
fifty corporate members-at-large shall be chosen in three equal sections, qand so 
chosen that the term of each section shall be ultimately six years, one section being 
chosen eVery second year at the meeting in connection with the meeting of the 
National Council. No new voting members, other than herein provided, shall be 
created. 


b. Officers and Committees. The officers and committees of the American 
Board shall be such as the Board itself may from time to time determine. 


c. Meetings. Regular meetings of the American Board shall be held annually. 
That falling in the same year in which the National Council holds its meetings shall 
be held in connection with the meeting of said Council. Meetings in other years shall 
be held at such time and place as the Board may determine. Important business, 
especially such as involves extensive modifications of policy, shall, so far as possible, 
be reserved for consideration in those meetings held in connection with the meeting 
of the National Council. 


d. Reports. It shall be the duty of the American Board to make a full and 
accurate report of its condition and work to the National Council at each stated 
meeting of that body. 


2. The Home Societies. These Societies, with the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Federation, shall be the agencies of the Congregational churches for the extension of 
Christ’s kingdom in the United States. 


a. Membership. The voting membership of the several home societies shall 
consist, in addition to such existing life members and other members of the society 
in question as may be regarded as legally necessary, of two classes of persons. 


(a) One class shall be composed of the members of the National Council so 
long as they remain members of said Council. 

(b) There may also be chosen corporate members-at-large by the said societies, 
in the following numbers, viz.: by the Congregational Home Missionary Society, 
ninety; by the American Missionary Association, sixty; by the Congregational Church 
Building Society, thirty; by the Congregational Education Society, eighteen; and by 
the Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society, eighteen. The said cor- 
porate members-at-large shall be chosen by each of the said societies in three equal 
sections and so chosen that the term of each section shall be ultimately six years, 
one section being chosen every second year at the meeting held in connection with the 
meeting of the National Council. In this selection one-fifth of the said corporate 
members-at-largzge may be chosen from the organization for the support of Congre- 
gational activities affiliated in the Woman’s Home Missionary Federation. No new 
voting members, other than herein provided, shall be created by any society. 

b. Officers and Committees. The officers and committees of the several home 
societies shall be such as the societies themselves may from time to time determine. 

c. Meetings. Regular meetings of the Home Societies shall be held annually. 
Those falling in the same year in which the National Council holds its meetings shall 
be held in connection with the meeting of said Council. Meetings in other years shall 
be held at such times and places as the societies themselves may determine. Impor- 
tant business, especially such as involves extensive modifications of policy, shall, so 
far as possible, be reserved for consideration in those meetings held in connection 
with the meeting of the National Council. 

d. Reports. It shall be the duty of each of the Home Societies to make a 
full and accurate report of its condition and work to the National Council at each 
stated meeting of that body. 


XI.—The Commission on Missions 


1. On nomination of the Standing Committee on Nominations, the National 
Council shall elect sixteen persons; and shall elect one person on nomination of 
each of the following societies or groups of societies: The American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, the whole body of Woman's Boards for Foreign 
Missions, Church Extension Boards (comprising the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, the Congregational Church Building Society, and the Congregational Sunday 
School Extension Society), the Woman’s Home Missionary Federation, the American 
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Missionary Association, the Congregational Education Society and the Congregational 
Publishing Society jointly. The Congregational Foundation for Education, Board of 
Ministerial Relief and the Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers, jointly, and 
the Executive Committee of the National Council; and shall elect one person on 
nomination of each State Conference recognized by the National Council as an admin- 
istrative unit, also one person on nomination from each group of Conferences as 
follows: 
Group 1. New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia and District of 
Columbia. : 
Group 2. North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Miss- 
issippi, Tennessee, Kentucky. 


Group 3. The Colored State Organizations. 

Group 4. Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana. 

Group 5. North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana. 

Group 6. Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, New Mexico, Arizona. 
Group 7. Idaho, Oregon. 

Group 8. Hawaii. 

Group 9. The German General Conference. 


Group 10. The Scandinavian Conferences. 
who, together with the Secretary of the National Council, and with the chief pro- 
motional secretary of each of the societies named above and of the Commissions on 
Evangelism, Social Service and Religious and Moral Education (the Secretaries of 
said Boards and Commissions being members ex officio and without vote), shall con- 
stitute a Commission on Missions. The Secretary of the National Council shall be 
the General Secretary of the Commission. 


At least once each year the chief executive officer of each State Conference 
shall be invited to sit with the Commission and participate in its discussions with- 
eut vote. 


2. Members. The members of the Commission on Missions shall be divided 
as nearly as possible into two equal sections in such manner that the term of each 
section shall be ultimately four years and the term of one section shall expire at each 
biennial meeting of the Council. In these choices due consideration shall be given to 
convenience of meeting, as well as to the geographical representation of the churches. 
No member, except the Secretaries named in Section 1, whether nominated by the 
Standing Committee on Nominations of the National Council or by the Societies or 
Conferences, who has served on said Commission for two full successive terms of 
four years each, shall be eligible for re-election until after two years shall have passed. 


Unpaid officers of any of the missionary societies of the churches shall be 
eligible to this Commission, but no paid officer or employee of a missionary society, or 
State Conference, shall be eligible, except as indicated in Section 1. The Commission 
shall choose its own Chairman, and have power to fill any vacancy in its own num- 
ber until the next stated meeting of the Council. 


3. Duties. While the Commission on Missions shall not be charged with the 
details of the administration of the several missionary and educational organizations, 
it shall be its duty to consider the work of the organizations named above, to prevent 
duplication of activities, to effect ail possible economies of administration, to corre- 
late the work of the several organizations, together with their publicity and promo- 
tional activities, so as to secure the maximum of efficiency with the minimum of 
expense. It shall have the right to examine the annual budgets of the several organi- 
zations and have access to their books and records. It may freely give its advice to 
the said organizations regarding problems involved in their work, and it shall make 
recommendations to the several organizations when, in its judgment, their work can 
be made more efficient or economical. It shall make report of its actions to the 
National Council at each stated meeting of that body, and present to said Council 
such recommendations as it may deem wise for the furtherance of the efficiency and 
economical administration of the several organizations. 


The Commission is authorized to establish such office and to employ such staff 
as may be necessary for the economical and efficient conduct of its work. 
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4. Expenses. The members of the Commission on Missions shall serve without 
salary. The necessary expenses of the Commission, including the expenses of its 
voting members, not otherwise provided for, shall be paid from the treasury of the 
Commission on Missions. All bills for payment shall be certified by the Chairman of 
the Commission or such other responsible officer as the Commission shall designate. 


XII.—The Corporation for the National Council. 


1. The corporate members of the Corporation shall consist of fourteen persons 
elected by the Council at stated meetings and of the Moderator and Secretary, asso- 
ciated ex-officiis with them. 


2. The terms for which corporate members are elected shall be four years. 


8. The corporation shall have a treasurer. He shall administer his office as 
the by-laws of the corporation may provide. 


4. The corporation shall receive and hold all property, real and personal, of 
the Council, and all property, real and personal, which may be conveyed to it in 
trust, or otherwise, for the benefit of Congregational churches or of any Congrega- 
tional church; and acting for the Council between the meetings of the Council in 
all business matters not otherwise delegated or reserved, shall do such acts and dis- 
charge such trusts as properly belong to such a corporation and are in conformity 
to the constitution, rules, and instructions of the Council. 


5. The corporation may adopt for its government and the management of 


its affairs standing by-laws and rules not inconsistent with its charter nor with the. 


constitution, by-laws, and rules of the Council. 


6. The corporation shall make such reports to the Council as the Council 
may require. 


XILI.—Devotional and Other Services 


1. In the sessions of the National Council, half an hour every morning shall 
be given to devotional services, and the daily sessions shall be opened with prayer 
and closed_with prayer or singing. The evening sessions shall ordinarily be given 
to meetings of a specially religious rather than of a business character. 

2. The Council will seek to promote in its sessions a distinctly spiritual uplift, 
d to this end will arrange programs for the presentation of messages for the geh- 
al public attending such gatherings. But the first concern of the Council shall be 
transaction of the business of the denomination so far as that shall be intrusted 
to 1t™by the churches; and the Council will meet in separate or executive session 
during the delivery of addresses whenever the necessity of the business of the 
Council may appear to require it. 


XIV.—Time Limitations 


No person shall occupy more than half an hour in reading any paper or report, 
and no speaker upon any motion or resolution, or upon any paper read, shall occupy 
more than ten minutes, without the unanimous consent of the Council. 

In case of discussion approaching the time limit set for it, the Moderator may 
announce the limitation of speeches to less than ten minutes, subject to the approval 
of the Council. 

XV.—The Printing of Reports 

Such reports from commissions and statements from societies or theological 
seminaries as may be furnished to the Secretary seasonably in advance of the meet- 
ing may be printed at the discretion of the Executive Committee, and sent to the 
members elect, together with the program prepared. Not more than ten minutes 
shall be given to the presentation of any such report. 


XVI.—The Publication of Statistics 


The Council will continue to make an aunual compilation of statistics of the 
churches, and a list of such ministers as are reported by the several state organiza- 
tions. The Secretary is directed to present at each stated meeting comprehensive 
and comparative summaries for the two years preceding. 


~—~only for the meeting of the Council for which the designation is made. 
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XVII.—Fellowship with Other Bodies . a 


Council or by the Executive Committee. 


XVIII.—Temporary Substitution 


A duly enrolled delegate may deputize any alternate duly appointed by the 
body appointing the delegate to act for him at any session of the Council by special 
designation applicable to the session in question. 


XIX.—Election of Non-Residents 


While removal from the bounds of the appointing body causes forfeiture of 
membership in the Council, this fact shall not be construed as forbidding the election 
of non-residents by an appointing body. 


XX.—Filling Vacancies at Council Meeting 


Each appointing body may, at its discretion, designate the method of filling 
vacancies in its delegation. Unless other method has been adopted, the Council will 
recognize such substitutes from Conference or Association as may be designated by 
the remaining delegates from such Conference or Association or (in the absence of _ 
such designation) by the total delegation from within the bounds of the state con- 
cerned, these substitutes to be certified to the Credentials Committee by certificate of 
a chairman chosen by such delegates. 

Provided, however, that in case of the formal resignation of a Principal and his 
Alternate before the opening day of the Council, a regular delegate may be elected, 
by such method as each Conference or Association may adopt, to whom shall be 
given usual credentials and he shall be enrolled as other regular delegates. 


1 
d 
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XXI.—Term of Substitutes 


Persons designated to fill vacancies under By-Law 20 shall continue in office 


e 
XXITI.—Alternates t 

Any alternate, specifically designated by an appointing body, who may be | 
present and seated at any Council meeting in the absence of his principal, becomes 
the regular delegate of that body, displacing the principal first appointed. 


XXIII.—Printed Ballots 


Nominations for the Executive Committee of the Council, the Boards of Direc- 
tors of the several societies and all elective officers shall be presented on printed — 
ballots providing space for other nominations to be distributed to and cast by the 
members voting. A motion to instruct the casting of a single vote for any nominee 
shall be in order only upon the setting aside of this rule. Pending the declaration of 
the result of a ballot the order of the day may proceed. 


